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THE LEVIATHAN TELESCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. 


TT lights of history, which gleam 
4 faintly through the long vista of 
centuries, inform us, that when Eu- 
rope was in a state of comparative 
darkness there shone forth from a 
small island, whose western shores 
are lashed by the mighty waves of 
the broad Atlantic, brilliant rays of 
science and learning, which illumined 
and quickened the senses of benighted 
populations in far-off lands. 

That island, known to poets by 
the euphonious title of Erin, and to 
politicians by the unhappily signifi- 
cant one of Ire-land, will ever claim 
the interest and sympathy of her 
more fortunate sister isle; and al- 
though the light of her once re- 
splendent day-star has paled before 
the rising of other luminaries, yet 
there are temples in her land within 
whose walls the fires of science are 
not quenched, and which, let us hope, 
like the torch in the halls of anti- 
quity, will be fed by successive gene- 
rations. 

Into one of these temples we pro- 
pose to conduct our readers, an‘ we 
do not hesitate to say that, presuming 
we introduce them to new ground, 
it will be our fault if they do not 
leave it with the acquisition of some 
knowledge and considerable grati- 
fication. 

On the borders of the King’s 
County, and pretty nearly in the 
centre of Ireland, stands the castle 
of the Parsons family, the head of 
which is worthily represented at the 

resent day by the Earl of Rosse. 
t is a large and substantial edifice, 
with walls yards thick, as they needs 
must have been to have withstood 
successfully a siege of many days, 
directed against them in 1690 by the 
armies of King James, who have 
left sundry marks of their hostility 
in the shape of cannon-balls, the 
vestiges of which are still to be seen 
on the walls. The lord of the castle 
at that period was Sir Lawrence 
Parsons, a zealous and determined 
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Protestant, who, with Jonathan Dar- 
by, of Leap Castle in the same 
county, also a Protestant, fell under 
the King’s displeasure, and, on pre- 
tence of harbouring and protecting 
so-called traitors, or men of their 
own religious persuasion, were tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hung. 

Circumstances prevented their ex- 
ecution, but the King determined to 
destroy the castle of Sir Lawrence, 
and was only frustrated by the despe- 
rate and gallant defence made by its 
garrison. ‘There is a MS. journal 
of the siege preserved in the castle, 
which was written by Sir Lawrence ; 
and it is recorded that the besieged 
were reduced to such straits for the 
want of ammunition, that ‘they cut 
up and melted a large leaden cistern, 
used by Lady Parsons for salting 
beeves, and sufficiently large to hold 
five at a time.’ 

The wings of the castle are the 
sole remains of the original struc- 
ture: a fire, originating from the 
carelessness of the housekeeper, de- 
stroyed the central portion of the 
edifice, during the absence of the 
family, fifteen years ago. It has, 
however, been rebuilt on an enlarged 
scale, in a style to correspond with 
the ancient part of the building; and 
the castle, as it now stands, is an 
imposing edifice. 

Having been a guest within its 
walls for some weeks, we can assert 
that the hospitality of Lord Rosse’s 
ancestors, which the capacious salt- 
ing-beeve cistern eloquently pro- 
claims, has descended to the present 
nobleman; and we feel sure that the 
castle at Parsonstown will yield to 
no noble habitation in the elegance 
and comfort which reigns throughout 
its vast and numerous halls. 

Were we disciples of the school of 
writers, who set at defiance the cour- 
tesies and etiquette of hospitality, 
and write of their entertainers as if 
they were publicans, and their houses 

TT 
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as inns, we might fill no small portion 
of our paper with the conversations 
which we had the privilege of hear- 
ing at Parsonstown; but holding 
that all reporters of such things 
should be held up to public indig- 
nation, and pilloried, if such a whole- 
some mode of punishment were still 
in force, we shall draw a veil over 
the domestic economy of Lord Rosse’s 
establishment. 

And we think that the reader will 
have no cause to regret our secresy, 
for it is in a far higher, and more 
interesting point of view, that we 
have to introduce him to the castle 
at Parsonstown. 

From a very early period of his 
life Lord Rosse turned his attention 
to the manufacture of telescopes for 
astronomical purposes. At first his 
experiments were directed to the im- 
—— of refracting telescopes, 

ut after various essays in making 
fluid and other object-glasses, he 
came to the conclusion that although 
the improved manufacture of glass 
afforded the means of constructing 
larger discs of tolerably perfect glass 
than was formerly practicable, they 
still wanted that exact homogeneity 
and those optical properties essen- 
tial to any great increase of power. 
He, therefore, came to the conclusion 
that there seemed to be but little 
chance of effecting anything really 
important in astronomy, except by 
improving the reflecting > 
To that object every effort of his 
mind was directed; and we cannot 
but regard with amazement and ad- 
miration the results which have been 
created, when we remember that 
their originator has had parliament- 
ary and other pressing and impor- 
tant duties attached to his high sta- 
tion, which have required and re- 
ceived his attention. 

It is almost unnecessary to say 
that such a man must possess a rare 
combination of optical and chemical 
science, when, in the lan of a 
distinguished philosopher, ‘he has 
given us the power of overcoming 

ifficulties which arrested our pre- 
decessors, and of carrying to an ex- 
tent, which even Herschel himself 
did not contemplate, the illuminating 
power of his telescopes, along with a 
sharpness of definition scarcely infe- 
rior to that of the achromatic. 

And all this has been effected 
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single-handed, and in a country in 
no way celebrated for its mechanical 
manufactures. 

It would be wearisome were we 
even to glance at the numerous ex- 
periments which Lord Rosse made 
before he achieved the glorious and 
unparalleled feat of casting a spe- 
culum six feet in diameter. The 
extraordinary brittleness of speculum 
metal renders it most difficult of 
manipulation; for, although con- 
siderably harder than steel, the 
slightest percussion, or the mere 
increase by a few degrees only of its 
temperature, will shiver it to atoms. 

To overcome this disastrous ten- 
dency to discerptation, the admixture 
of an increased proportion of copper 
was tried by early experimenters, and 
with success so far as rendering the 
speculum metal less brittle. But the 
remedy on one side led to a fatal evil 
on the other. The speculum no 
longer presented that brilliancy which 
is so essential ; and, independently of 
this defect, it became much more 
liable to tarnish. 

It was evident, therefore, that no 
departure could be made from the 
best proportions of metals for specu- 
lum, which we may here mention 
Lord Rosse finds to be 126°4 parts 
of copper to 58°9 of tin. Another 
feature in this intractable alloy is its 
porous nature. Of this fact Newton, 
who made several specula with his 
own hands, was fully aware of, and 
he records that he considered it a 
serious defect. 

Lord Rosse at first endeavoured to 
conquer the difficulties of construct- 
ing large specula by making them in 
several pieces, and soldering them to 
a back of alloy of zinc and copper, 
which should expand and contract in 
the same proportion as speculum 
metal. After several trials he com- 
pleted specula of three foot diameter, 
which answered very well for stars 
below the fifth magnitude ; but above 
that they exhibited a cross formed 
by the diffraction at the joints, and 
were consequently selastel. 

In the course of these experiments 
it was ascertained that the difficulty 
of casting large discs of speculum 
metal arose from the unequal con- 
traction of the material ; and it ap- 
peared evident, that if the fluid mass 
could be cooled throughout with 
perfect regularity, so that at every 
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instant every portion should be of 
the same temperature, there would 
be no unequal contraction in the 
rogress towards solidification. To 
effect this, it appeared only necessary 
to make the lower surface of the 
mould of iron, while the remainder 
was of dry sand. But on carrying 
this into practice it was found that 
the speculum metal cooled so rapidly 
that air-bubbles remained entangled 
between it and the iron surface. The 
overcoming of this new difficulty is 
strikingly illustrative of Lord Rosse’s 
high mechanical talents. He con- 
structed the lower part of his mould 
of hoop-iron, six inches broad, packed 
edgeways in a strong frame seven 
feet in diameter, and supported by 
strong transverse bars below. The 
upper surface of this mould was 
turned to a convex segment of a 
sphere 108 feet radius, and then 
ground smooth by a frame filled with 
concave blocks of sandstone. This 
contrivance answered admirably. The 
air escaped through the interstices 
of the hoops, and the metal which 
came in contact with them was chilled 
at once into a dense sheet about half 
aninch thick. It now only remained 
to prevent the rest of the speculum 
cooling unequally, and for that pur- 
pose it was placed in an annealing 
furnace, and left there tilt cold. 

The success which attended these 
operations, and the subsequent grind- 
ing, polishing, and mounting specula 
of three foot diameter, induced Lord 
Rosse to attempt the arduous task of 
constructing one of six foot. 

The first dise of this gigantic size 
was cast on the 13th of April, 1842. 
Three iron crucibles, each containing 
two tons of speculum metal, were 
used. 


On this occasion (we are told), besides 
the engrossing importance of the opera- 
tion, its singular and sublime beauty can 
never be forgotten by those who were so 
fortunate as to be present. Above, the 
sky, crowded with stars, seemed to look 
down auspiciously on the work. ° Below, 
the furnaces poured out huge columns of 
nearly monochromatic yellow flames, and 
the ignited crucibles, during their passage 
through the air, were fountains of red 
light, producing on the towers of the 
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castle and the foliage of the trees such 
accidents of colour and shade as might 
almost transport fancy to the planets of 
a contracted double star. Nor was the 
perfect order and arrangement of every- 
thing less striking: each possible con- 
tingency had been foreseen, each detail 
carefully rehearsed; and the workmen 
executed their orders with a silent and 
unerring obedience worthy of the calm 
and provident self-possession in which 
they were given. 


Allusion to the workmen in this 
passage leads us to mention that all 
the operatives in Lord Rosse’s esta- 
blishment have been, and are, Irish- 
men trained by himself. They are 
under the immediate superintendence 
of a foreman, also educated by Lord 
Rosse, whose manipulatory skill and 
knowledge of mechanics are of so 
high an order, that he could con- 
struct and mount a six-foot speculum. 
The casting of the gigantic mirroi 
is represented as having been a 
magnificent spectacle. For several 
minutes the metal rolled in heavy 
waves like those of quicksilver, which 
broke in a surf of fire on the sides of 
the mould. The disc was then placed 
in the annealing oven, where it re- 
mained for sixteen weeks, during the 
first three of which the exterior of 
the building was sensibly warm. 

The operations of grinding and 
polishing were next performed, and 
here the aid of steam-power was re- 
quired. It was long believed that 
specula could only be polished suc- 
cessfully by the hand; or in other 
words, that perfect results could only 
be obtained by feeling the polisher’s 
action.* Lord Rosse, however, con- 
trived a mechanical apparatus, which 
not only grinds but polishes specula 
without the intervention of the hand. 
His first experiments were directed 
to specula of three foot diameter, and 
having succeeded in giving a beauti- 
ful figure and surface to these discs, 
he undertook to grind and polish the 
large speculum in the same manner. 

The speculum is placed in a trough 
of water, care being taken to maintain 
it of an equal temperature during 
the entire process. The grinding- 
plate, which is of the same diameter 
as the speculum, is slightly convex. 


* It is worthy of mention, that we were informed by Lord Rosse, that the only 
person in the metropolis who can grind and polish specula efficiently is a blind man 


of the name of Cuthbert. He polishes 


all mirrors literally by feeling, using no 
diameter, 


machinery in the operation. But his specula do not exceed four inches in 
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Tt is intersected by transverse and 
circular grooves, into portions not 
exceeding half an inch in surface. 
Prepared emery-powder is then intro- 
duced between the two surfaces, and 
the speculum is made to revolve very 
slowly, while the grinding-plate is 
drawn backwards and forwards by 
one eccentric or crank, and from side 
to side slowly by another. The pro- 
cess of polishing differs very essen- 
tially from that of grinding; in the 
latter the powder employed runs 
loose between two hard surfaces, and 
may produce scratches probably equal 
in depth to the size of the particles. 
In the polishing process the case is 
very different ; then, the particles of 
the powder lodge in the compara- 
tively soft material of which the 
surface of the polishing-tool is formed, 
and as the portions projecting may 
bear a very small proportion to the 
size of the particles themselves, the 
scratches necessarily will be dimi- 
nished in the same proportion. ‘The 
particles are thus forced to imbed 
themselves, in consequence of the ex- 
treme accuracy of contact, between 
the surface of the polisher and the 
speculum. But as soon as this ac- 
curate contact ceases, the polishing 
process becomes but fine grinding. 
It is absolutely necessary, therefore, 
to secure this accuracy of contact 
during the whole process. Several 
very ingenious devices have been 
suggested to render the art of polish- 
ing independent of the process of 
grinding. Among others was the 
proposition of Mr. Barton, who con- 
ceived that the object might be ef- 
fected by turning the speculum with 
a diamond, constrained by very deli- 
cate machinery to move in the pro- 
per path, and with so slow a motion 
that the grooves produced by the 
diamond should act on light as a 
polished surface; but the extreme 
accuracy required in an operation of 
this nature being so great that the 
error of figure amounting to but a 
small fraction of a hair's breadth 
would destroy the action of a specu- 
lum, it was not to be expected that 
such a process could succeed in prac- 
tice,—nor, indeed, any other con- 
trivance which has not, like that of 
grinding, a decided tendency to cor- 
rect its own defects, and to produce 
results in which the errors may be 
said to be infinitely small in com- 
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parison with those in any of the 
previous steps from which they are 
derived. 

It would occupy more space than 
we can afford were we to enter into 
the detail necessary for the compre- 
hension of all Lord Rosse’s beautiful 
and delicate processes, by which he 
has attained the grand desideratum 
in the manufacture of reflecting 
telescopes; to such perfection, how- 
ever, has he brought his polishing 
machinery, that he can polish a six- 
foot speculum in the small space of 
six hours. The focal length of a 
three-foot speculum being so much 
less than that of a six-foot, Lord 
Rosse was enabled to test the accu- 
racy of the parabolic curve by the 
following means. Above the specu- 
lum were a series of trap-doors, which, 
being opened, commanded a view of 
a flag-staff placed on the summit of 
a tower one hundred feet high. 
Watch-dials with their faces inverted 
were placed on the flag-staff, and an 
eye-piece being attached at the pro- 
per focal distance, the observer was 
at once enabled to ascertain the state 
of the speculum. ‘The six-foot spe-~ 
culum could not be submitted to the 
test, but it was ground and polished 
so truly and well, that it only dif- 
fered one inch from its focal length, 
which is fifty-three feet. It was our 
good fortune to see one of these gi- 
gantic mirrors polished, and we can 
truly say, that a more gorgeously 
resplendent surface cannot be con- 
ceived than the face of the speculum 
presented when the operation was 
completed. It was, indeed, ‘a broad 
bright eye,’ of intense lustre and 
brilliancy, undimmed by any flaw or 
scratch. With provident wisdom 
Lord Rosse cast a second six-foot 
speculum, which he ground and po- 
lished with equal success, and thus 
when the speculum in use requires 
to be repolished, the telescope does 
not stand idle. 

The construction of the tube and 
the contrivances for suspending and 
working it, occupied the greater por- 
tion of the year 1844. And here 
again we have numerous evidences 
of the master-mind of the noble di- 
rector of these most interesting works. 
The great comparative lightness of a 
three-foot speculum enables it to be 
mounted equatorially; that is, in a 
manner permitting it to be turned to 
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any part of the heavens. But as the 
six-foot speculum, with its supports, 
weighs no less than eight tons, and 
the tube for such a gigantic mirror 
several more, it became evident that 
excessive, if not insuperable difficul- 
ties existed to mounting it equato- 
rially. It is of paramount impor- 
tance that the motions of a telescope 
should be perfectly easy and free from 
tremor ; and when the vast surface of 
such an instrument as that under 
consideration is borne in mind, it fol- 
lows as a matter of course that the 
action of a gale of wind on it would 
render it unsteady were it erected in 
the manner employed in the three- 
foot speculum. 

Lord Rosse, therefore, determined 
to confine the range of observation to 
the vicinity of the meridian. There 
the stars are at their greatest altitudes, 
and atmospheric influences affect our 
vision of them least ; their places can 
be determined with most accuracy, 
and an equatorial movement, so es- 
sential to micrometer measurements, 
can be easily obtained. 

His first step was to build two 
enormous walls on the lawn in front 
of the castle, and about three hundred 
yards from it. These walls are con- 
structed of limestone, with a very 
solid foundation ; they are seven feet 
thick and sixty-five high, and are 
castellated to correspond with the 
architecture of the castle. 

The tube, which hangs between 
these walls, is constructed of memel 
timber, well seasoned and bound by 
iron girders of great strength and 
thickness. Its length is fifty-six 
feet, and diameter eight feet in the 
middle, but tapering to seven at the 
end—a height sufficient to allow the 
tallest man to walk through its tun- 
nel-like proportions. The tube re- 
poses at its lower end upon a very 
massive universal joint of cast-iron, 
resting on a pier of stonework buried 
in the ground, in order to ensure 

rfect stability. On the universal 
joint is firmly bolted a cubical wooden 
chamber about eight feet wide, in 
which the speculum is placed; and 
this brings us to one of the most 
beautiful mechanical arrangements 
of the whole instrument. 

The uniform support of a reflector 
over its entire extent is a point of the 
last importance to its optical per- 
formance. A distortion of figure by 
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flexure, which in the object-glass of 
a refracting telescope would produce 
no appreciably injurious effect, would 
be utterly fatal to distinct vision in a 
reflecting one. “When even the small 
speculum used by Sir John Herschel, 
eighteen inches and a half in diame- 
ter, was supported by three points at 
the circumference, the image of every 
considerable star became triangular, 
throwing out long flaring caustics at 
the angles; and when he placed the 
speculum on a flat board, andstretched 
a thin packthread vertically down 
the middle of the board, so as to 
bring the weight to rest on this, as 
on an axis, the images of the stars 
were elongated in a horizontal di- 
rection to a preposterous extent, and 
all distinct vision completely de- 
stroyed by the division of the mirror 
into two lobes. But we have stranger 
and stronger evidence than this of 
the extraordinary sensitiveness of 
speculum metal, even when existing 
in ponderous masses like the six-foot 
mirror, which is neariy six inches 
thick and weighs six tons; for the 
mere pressure of the hand at the 
back of such a speculum produces 
flexure sufficient to destroy the image 
of a star! It is obvious, therefore, 
that the slightest inequality in the 
supporting apparatus of a speculum 
is fatal to its correct performance. 
Sir John Herschel, who gave this 
subject great attention when mount- 
ing his small specula, and who tried 
an infinity of experiments, came 
to the conclusion that his mirrors 
answered better when they were 
bedded on woollen cloths; for he 
considered each fibre of wool as a 
delicate coiled spring of almost pe 
fect elasticity, and that no artificial 
arrangement of metallic springs could 
attain such perfection. But in the 
case of Lord Rosse’s heavy reflector, 
it was found necessary to employ a 
system of levers to afford it an 
equable support. The levers pre- 
sent a combination of three systems 
in every respect similar. Each sys- 
tem consists of one triangle, with its 
point of support directly under its 
centre of gravity, upon which it 
freely oscillates. Each triangle car- 
ries at its angles three similar points 
of support for three other triangles, 
and they again at their angles carry 
in a similar way another set of 
triangles. As there are three systems, 
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there are, therefore, twenty-seven 
triangles, each of which carries at its 
angles three brass balls; so that the 
speculum rolls freely on eighty-one 
balls. It is evident that a speculum 
supported in this manner will be 
practically free from strain while in 
a horizontal position, provided the 
due action of the levers is not inter- 
fered with by any disturbing force. 
Indeed it will be very much in the 
same condition as if it were floating 
in a vessel of mercury. But when 
the speculum ceases to be horizontal 
new forces come into play, and part 
of the weight must then be resisted 
by pressure against the edge. Four 
very strong segments of cast-iron, 
each above one-eighth of the cir- 
cumference, are adjusted to the edge 
by screws, the segments bearing upon 
the massive castings which sustain 
the three primary supports of the 
lever, apparatus. These mechanical 
arrangements have answered well, 
and the mirror has given a very 
good definition. 

When not in use the speculum is 
covered with a cap of wood, coated 
with lime to prevent oxidation. 
The tube carries, near its upper ex- 
tremity, a small Newtonian mirror, 
which receives the reflexion of the 
object fromthe speculum. The sus- 
pension of the huge telescope is 
effected by a series of chains passing 
over pulleys, and terminating in 
counterpoise weights. The weights 
are constrained to descend in qua- 
drants of circles by chain guys at- 
tached to the frame which bears the 
declination pulley. The mechanism 
of this portion of the instrument is 
so admirable, that the gigantic tube 
is moved with the greatest facility, 
and is perfectly steady, even in a 
violent gale of wind. The meridian 
motion is regulated by a cast-iron 
arc of a circle, about eighty-five feet 
in diameter. The arc is composed of 
pieces five feet long, each adjusted 
imdependently in the meridian by a 
transit instrument, and secured to 
taassive stone-work. A strong bar, 
provided with friction rollers, is con- 
nected with the iron arc. The tube 
is attached to the bar by wheel- 
work, so that a handle near the eye- 
piece enables the observer to move 
the telescope on either side of the 
meridian, and thus examine any ob- 
ject before it passes across the meri- 
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dian, or after it has The 
range is half-an-hour on each side of 
the meridian for a star at the equa- 
tor, and Lord Rosse intends con- 
structing a clock in the course of 
this winter which shal! move the 
instrument. The machinery rings a 
bell when the tube arrives on the 
meridian. 

The western wall supports the 
stairs and galleries for the use of the 
observers. As high as 42° of alti- 
tude, the telescope is commanded by 
a light, prism- shaped framework, 
which slides between two ladders 
attached to the southern faces of the 
piers. It is counterpoised,and may be 
raised to any required position by a 
windlass ; the upper portion affords 
support to a railway, on which the 
observing gallery moves about 
twenty-four feet east and west, the 
wheels being turned by a winch 
within reach of the observer. Three 
other galleries, rising above each 
other, reach to within 5° of the 
zenith. ‘They are attached to the 
summit of the wall, and each is car- 
ried by two beams, which run be- 
tween pairs of grooved wheels. Each 
gallery is capable of containing twelve 
persons, but the mechanism is so 
simple and easy, that even when the 
galleries are full one man can easily 
work them. The spectator standing 
in the highest of these galleries, 
when it is suspended over the chasm 
sixty feet deep, cannot fail to be 
struck with the enormous size of 
the apparatus which meets his eye. 
The mighty tube, which reposes be- 
neath him in its cradle of massive 
chains, might be taken for one of 
the famous round towers which had 
sunk down from its ancient found- 
ations. Some idea of the prodigious 
mass of machinery may be formed 
from the fact that it contains more 
than one hundred and fifty tons of 
iron-castings, which have been en- 
tirely executed in Lord Rosse’s work- 
shops. 

All around is on so colossal a scale, 
that stranger postilions and coach- 
men may be pardoned for having on 
several occasions, when driving visi- 
tors to the castle, conducted their 
horses to the opening of the enor- 
mous castellated walls, mistaking 
them for the portals to the castle 
itself. 

Within a short and convenient 
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distance of the telescope is an obser- 
vatory, with a revolving dome roof, 
containing large and very superior 
equatoreal and transit instruments, 
which have also been constructed by 
Lord Rosse. Independently of these, 
the observatory is fitted up in the 
usual manner with clocks and all 
the apparatus necessary for astro- 
nomical purposes. Attached to the 
observatory are rooms appropriated 
to the workmen, two of whom are 
always on duty to guard the tele- 
scopes from injury. 

Close to this building stands the 
three-foot reflecting telescope, which, 
as we have stated, is mounted equa- 
torially, and which, before the erec- 
tion of the leviathan instrument, was 
regarded as a wonder of mechanical 
ingenuity. 

Having now described the con- 
struction of the leviathan telescope, 
we shall next proceed to show the 
manner in which it is used, and then 
endeavour to introduce the reader to 
a few of the extraordinary celestial 
wonders which it reveals. As ‘soon 
as the evening shades prevail,’ the 
observatory staff, consisting of an 
astronomer and four men, prepare 
the instrument for observing. The 
eye-pieces, and micrometers for mea- 
suring the stars and nebule, are 
carefully cleaned and adjusted, and 
should the night prove propitious for 
observing, the telescope is at once 
set to its work. And this is the 
highest in the whole range of astro- 
nomical observation. In the infancy 
of science, when astronomers for 
want of instruments only saw the 
outworks, as it were, of the starry 
firmament, the invention of the tele- 
scope revealed thousands of brilliant 
orbs, hitherto unseen because invi- 
sible. As this invaluable instrument 
became improved, new.wonders burst 
on the sight ; and it was reserved for 
the Herschels to introduce us to 
systems in sublime perspective ‘vastly 
Separated in space, and apparently 
unlimited in number and far beyond 
the region of the so-called fixed 
stars. These were the nebula, a 
term of modern date, for the word 
nebulous was formerly applied onl 
to clusters of small stars. Wit 
the aid of reflecting telescopes, the 
two Herschels examined nearly 3000 
nebule and clusters of stars, an 
elaborate catalogue of which is given 
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in the Philosophical Transactions of 
the Royal Society. We do not mean 
to say that these distinguished astro- 
nomers were the first to make us 
aware of the existence of nebule; 
but the superior power of the instru- 
ments which they employed enabled 
them to add wonderfully to our 
knowledge of the construction of the 
heavens. 

Nebule, as their name imports, 
are dim and misty-looking objects, 
but powerful telescopes resolve seve- 
ral of them into stars; while, at the 
same time, every increase of tele- 
scopic power brings fresh and unre- 
solved nebule into view. These 
facts, combined with the circum- 
stance that a vast number of the 
nebule catalogued by the Herschels 
are represented as a mere patch of 
milky-light, led Lord Rosse to de- 
termine on re-examining those ne- 
bul, as he had little doubt that the 
superior power of his large telescope 
would resolve many which were 
irresolvable by the instruments used 
in their former examination. And 
here we may with propriety give the 
reader some idea of the relative 
power of the telescopes used by the 
above distinguished astronomers. 

The extreme stars which are gene- 
rally visible to the naked eye are 
those which are styled the sixth 
magnitude ; some persons, however, 
gifted with very acute vision, may 
penetrate into space, under favour- 
able circumstances, as far as those of 
the seventh. If we take Sirius, 
which is the most brilliant star in 
the heavens, and adopt magnitude 
for distance, it follows, according to 
the above range of human sight, that 
it would appear as a star of the sixth 
magnitude were it removed to twelve 
times its distance from us. If the 
same star were removed to a dis- 
tance seventy-five times as great, or, 
in other words, to the 900th order 
of distances, it would be visible in 
the twenty-foot reflector used by the 
Herschels in their surveys; but by 
Lord Rosse’s telescope we should 
still see it if it were removed to the 
3436th order of distances. In other 
words, it reveals celestial objects at 
such bewildering and inconceivable 
distances that light would be nearly 
20,000 years travelling from them 
to the earth, though constantly 
speeding at the known rate of 
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192,000 miles in a second of time. 
We are happy to have it in our 
power to quote Sir John Herschel’s 
opinion of Lord Rosse’s leviathan 
telescope, delivered on the occasion 
of that nobleman reading a paper on 
the nebula numbered 25 in Hers- 
chel’s catalogue. 

Sir John Lierschel declared that he 
could not explain to the section the 
strong feelings and emotion with which 
he saw this old and familiar acquaintance 
in the very new dress in which the more 
powerful instrument of Lord Rosse pre- 
sented it. He then sketched on a piece 
of paper the appearance under which he 
had been accustomed to see it, which 
was a nucleus, surrounded by a ring- 
shaped nebulous light, with a nebulous 
curve stretching from one part of the 
ring to nearly the opposite. This had 
very strongly suggested to his mind what 
our system of stars, surrounded by the 
milky way dividing into its two great 
branches, would appear if seen from a 
sufficient distance. But now this nebula 
is shown in such a way as greatly to 
modify, if not totally to change, former 
opinions. In the first place, under the 
examination of the more powerful instru- 
ment, the nucleus became distinctly re- 
solved into its constituent stars, which 
his telescope is not powerful enough to 
accomplish ; and it now turned out that 
the appearance which he had taken for a 
second branch of the ring, was a nebu- 
lous offshoot stretching from the prin- 
cipal nebula, and connecting it with a 
neighbouring much smaller one. This 
was to him quite a new feature in the 
history of nebulz. The general appear- 
ance of the nebula as now presented 
strongly suggested the leading features 
of the shell of a snail rather than a ring. 
He felt a delight he could not express 
when he contemplated the achievements 
likely to be performed by this splendid 
telescope ; and he had no doubt that, by 
opening up new scenes of the grandeur 
of the creation, it would tend to elevate 
and ennoble our conceptions of the great 
and beneficent Architect ; the raising of 
our thoughts to whom should be the aim 
of all our researches, as the advancing 
our knowledge of Him, and the grateful 
tracings of the benefits and blessings 
with which He had surrounded us, was 
the noblest aim of all that deserved the 
name of science. 

The prophetic language of Sir 
John Herschel has been ina t 
measure realized. The profundities 
of space hitherto wholly inaccessible 
have been sounded, and not onl 
have many nebule been aieel, 
but such peculiarities of structure 
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have been observed as, in Lord 
Rosse’s words, ‘ seem even to indicate 
the presence of dynamical laws, 
which we may, perhaps, fancy to be 
almost within our p. 

It is exceedingly difficult to curb 
the pen into sobriety of expression 
when dwelling on the aspect of some 
of these marvellous objects. Our 
first view through the mighty tube 
was at one of the most brilliant 
nebule, known by the name of the 
Dumb-bell. Never shall we forget 
the breathless interest with which 
we entered the lofty gallery and 
took our stand before the object- 
glass. The field of vision was sown 
with myriads of stars, but as we 
gazed there came a dawn of stronger 
light, which increased in brilliancy 
as the nebula rose to view, and 
when it occupied the field, the spec- 
tacle which it presented was gor- 
geous in the extreme. The second 
nebula which we had the gratification 
of seeing was that of Orvivn. This 
nebula is peculiarly interesting to 
astronomers, and to philosophers ge- 
aay in its relation to Sir William 
Herschel’s nebular theory. That 
distinguished observer, from certain 
peculiarities which he detected in 
some of the unresolved nebulz, was 
induced to imagine that ‘many of 
the milky spots were not remote 
galaxies, but, on the contrary, acct’- 
mulations of a shining fluid akin to 
the cometic, and probably located at 
no great remoteness, amid the inter- 
stellar intervals of our heavens.’ 

In some instances the shining mat- 
ter was chaotic, and presented no 
definite structure; but in the midst 
of other masses there seemed a gra- 
dual alteration of this amorphous 
form, and it was thought that the 
constitution of nuclei might be de- 
tected, o which the matter ap- 
peared gathering. 

The nebula of Orion was regarded 
as a test in some degree of Herschel’s 
hypothesis, and to that remarkable 
object the large telescope was early 
directed. 

The night on which it was first 
observed was far from favourable ; 
and it was found impracticable to 
use more than half the magnifying 
power which the speculum bears; 
yet, even under these disadvant 
it was plainly seen that all about 
the trapezium was a mass of stars; 
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that the rest of the nebula also 
abounded with stars, and that it ex- 
hibited the characteristics of resolv- 
ability strongly marked. 

Subsequent observations under 
more favourable circumstances, have 
confirmed in all respects this first 
impression. The extraordinary ob- 
ject—‘the glory and wonder of the 
starry universe,’ as it has been styled, 
has been distinctly resolved; and 
what was thought to be a mottled 
region, turns out to be a blaze of 
stars. Viewing all this glory during 
the silent night-watches, the words 
of holy writ came strongly to mind,— 
‘Gird up thy loins now like a man: 
I will demand of thee, and declare 
thou unto me. Hast thou an arm 
like God ? or canst thou thunder with 
a voice like Him? Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion ? Canst thou 
bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? 
or canst thou guide Arcturus, with 
his sons ?” 

The number and varicty of nebulae 
is astounding. ‘The firmament liter- 
ally swarms with them. ‘Those de- 
nominated spirals are among the 
most remarkable,—sending out their 
long streamers of stars from a bril- 
liant centre. They vary in extent, 
aspect, brightness, and resolvability ; 
but a certain degree of sphericity is 
indicated by their being generally 
brightest towards the middle. It has 
been proposed to class nebule into 
1. Clusters, where all the stars are 
readily distinguishable. 2. Resolv- 
able nebula, or such as there is 
every reason to believe consist of 
stars. 3. Nebula, properly so called, 
which no telescopic power can re- 
solve. 4. Planetary nebula, possess- 
ing circular or slightly oval discs. 
5. Stellar nebule, approaching to the 
appearance of stars; and 6. Nebu- 
lous stars, or nebulae connected with 
very small stars which might be 
classed together. These may be sub- 
divided into annular, spiral, knotted, 
and other forms. Lord Rosse is in 
the habit of calling all nebule spi- 
rals in which he detects a curvilinear 
arrangement not consisting of regu- 
lar re-entering curves. He has dis- 
covered several of these in the early 
part of this year. The sketching of 
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nebule is an exceedingly delicate 
and difficult operation. For when 
the nebula is faint, the feeblest 
amount of lamp-light must be em- 
ployed to depict the object; and 
even this light unfits the eye of the 
observer for deep and steady vision. 
The reader will now understand 
why Lord Rosse has selected the 
nebulz for the nightly task-work of 
his unparalleled instrument.* They 
carry the mind into the highest re- 
gion of astronomy; and though to 
grasp by mental efforts the magnifi- 
cent unity of that wondrous system 
of worlds, of which our own globe 
is but as a molecule, is not given to 
man, yet it may be ours to soar with 
steadier wing, and more sustained 
energy, far beyond the flights of our 
forefathers. The noble astronomer 
of Parsonstown is indeed a true type 
of Thomson’s philosopher :— 
Not to this evanescent speck of earth 
Poorly confined—the radiant tracks on 
high 
Are his exalted range ; intent to gaze 
Creation through, and from that full 
complex 
Of never-ending wonders to conceive 
Of the Sots Berne right. 


We shall conclude this branch of 
our subject by quoting Sir John 
Herschel’s words respecting nebule 
and the nebular theory :— 


The nebule furnish in every point of 
view an inexhaustible field of speculation 
and conjecture. That by far the larger 
share of them consists of stars, there can 
be little doubt; and in the interminable 
range of system upon system, and firma- 
ment upon firmament, which we thus 
catch a glimpse of, the imagination is 
bewildered and lost. On the other hand, 
if it be true, as, to say the least, it seems 
extremely probable, that a phosphor- 
escent or self-luminous matter also exists, 
disseminated through extensive regions 
of space in the manner of a cloud or fog, 
now assuming capricious shapes, like 
actual clouds drifted by the wind, and 
now concentrating itself, like a cometic 
appearance, around particular stars ; 
what, we naturally ask, is the nature 
and destination of this nebulous matter ? 
Is it absorbed by the stars in whose 
neighbourhood it is found, to furnish by 
its condensation their supply of light and 
heat ? or is it progressively concentrat- 
ing itself by the effect of its own gravity 
into masses, and so laying the found- 


* The results of the examination of several nebule have lately been communi- 
cated to the Royal Society by Lord Rosse. 
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ation of new sidereal systems, or of in- 
sulated stars? It is easier to propound 
such questions than to offer any probable 
reply to them. Meanwhile appeal to 
fact, by the method of constant and dili- 
gent observation, is open to us, and as 
the double stars have yielded to this kind 
of questioning, and disclosed a series of 
relations of the most intelligible and in- 
teresting description, we may reasonably 
hope that the assiduous study of nebule 
will, ere long, lead to some clearer un- 
derstanding of their intimate nature. 

Such are those objects which we, 
with our finite senses, have termed 
nebula. It may be the good fortune 
of future astronomers to fathom the 
mysterious nature of these bodies ; 
but should they fail in this high 
task, we shall not err in ascribing to 
their laws of matter and motion the 
sanie almighty wisdom which we find 
pervading everything created by 
Jehovah, and with which we are 
permitted to become acquainted. 
And canst thou think, poor worm ! these 

orbs of light, 
In size immense, in number infinite, 
Were made for thee alone ? 

Of course it is impossible to per- 
ceive how far into the depths of 
space the march of science may lead 
us. As with the microscope, so with 
the telescope, every improvement in 
those instruments which increases 
their magnifying power, or renders 
their lenses or mirrors more trans- 
parent, or more reflective, introduces 
us to new creations; and it appears 
probable that it is only the excessive 
remoteness of certain celestial bodies, 
and the want of penetrating power 
possessed by our telescopes, that 
cause them to appear to us as mere 
glimmers of light. 

Sir William Herschel, as the in- 
scription on his monument at Upton 
fi % says, ‘broke through the in- 
closures of the heavens;’ and al- 
though he retreated when he found 
himself among depths whose light 
could not have reached him in much 
less than four thousand years, yet 
his successors, armed with keener 
and more space-penetrating vision, 
may advance beyond former bounds, 
aad: inform us of varieties of splen- 
dour of which we have no compre- 
hension. 

Descending through the strata of 
celestial space, we come to what we 
call the fixed stars, but which doubtless 
only seem unchangeable in their posi- 
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tion on account of our limited vision. 
Those eyes of Providence, as they were 
entitled by ancient astronomers, are 
glorious objects to view through the 
large telescope. Their brilliancy and 
infinite number startle and bewilder 
the beholder. Some notion may be 
gathered of their multitude from 
the fact, that Lord Rosse’s huge cy- 
clopian orb renders stars of the 
2016th order of distances visible. 
As with the nebula, so with the 
fixed stars, mile-measures utterly 
fail to convey anything like a just ap- 
preeiation of the remoteness of these 
objects. The star 61 Cygni, which 
is one of the nearest to us, has been 
computed to be 62,481,500,000,000 
miles from the earth. Such dis- 
tances as this place these orbs ut- 
terly beyond our ken; but they are 
not without their use to us; they 
have been well described as the land- 
marks of the universe, for amidst 
the endless and complicated fluctua- 
tions of our system, they seem placed 
by an Almighty and All-wise hand 
as guides and records to erring man. 

It is, however, after all, when we 
enter upon the comparatively proxi- 
mate region of the planets, that the 
great and searching power of Lord 
Rosse’s large instrument becomes 
fully apparent to us. Indeed, it is 
difficult to avoid the risk of being 
suspected of exaggeration, writing of 
the moon as it appears in a favour- 
able condition of the atmosphere, 
when viewed by the above telescope. 
Saturn is another extraordinary ob- 
ject. The two rings are seen with 
amazing distinctness, and the satel- 
lites themselves are orbs of great 
glory and brilliancy. How different 
are all these revelations to those en- 
joyed by our astronomical forefa- 
thers! Such was the imperfection 
of early instruments, that Saturn, 
from the date which we attach to 
the creation, made 190 revolutions 
before the beautiful appendage of 
his rings became revealed to the 
eye of man. And when Galileo 
discovered that the figure of the 
lanet was not round but ob- 
ong, his telescope was so weak that 
he could not discriminate the rings ; 
and subsequent obser vers stated, that 
when Saturn ‘was beheld with some 
great telescope, he was seen with 
anses or arms fastened to the two 


sides of his disque.’ 
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But while it is a subject of con- 
gratulation that science has so greatly 
increased the power of astronomical 
instruments, and particularly that of 
the reflecting telescope, it should not 
be forgotten that this gauger of the 
heavens, with all its original imper- 
fections, did good service to astro- 
nomy. Among the scientific trea- 
sures possessed by the Royal Society, 
there is none more highly valued 
than a small pasteboard tube nine 
inches long, fitted with a speculum two 
inches and three-tenths in diameter. 
Nor will the lover of science continue 
to feel surprize when he learns that 
this is the original reflecting telescope, 
and that it was invented and con- 
structed by the immortal Newton in 
1671. Insignificant as this humble 
instrument appears when contrasted 
with Lord Rosse’s leviathan, yet we 
find its illustrious maker stating in a 
letter to the Royal Society, dated 
March 16, 1671,—‘ With the tele- 
scope which I made, I have some- 
times seen remote objects, and par- 
ticularly the moon, very distinct.’ 

We cannot conclude this imperfect 
sketch of the wonders at Parsons- 
town, without adverting to the zeal 
manifested by Lord Rosse in the 
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cause of science. Not satisfied by 
the _engeen feat of having con- 
structed the largest telescope in the 
world, his nights are spent in his 
observatory, from whence he is sum- 
moned when any novel object is re- 
vealed to the working observers. 

But these night-watches, thongh 
harassing and laborious, do not damp 
his lordship’s ardour, nor materially 
interfere with his day studies. Ex- 
periments of the most costly and 
delicate nature are constantly made ; 
and those who, like ourselves, have 
had the privilege of an introduction 
to the laboratory at Parsonstown 
Castle, will not easily forget the as- 
tonishing manipulatory skill of its 
noble proprietor. 

Would, for the sake of science, 
that the example of this truly great 
nobleman were in some degree fol- 
lowed by his brother peers! He has 
devoted many thousand pounds to 
the advancement of knowledge ; but, 
alas, how many so-called noblemen 
are there, who hazard their fortunes 
and reputation on the contemptible 
ambition of winning a horse-race, on 
the issue of which hangs the ruin of 
hundreds of men! 


A TALE OF MYSTERY. 


DO not ‘ believe in ghosts,’ nor do 

I wish that my readers should do 
so. I was never considered a super- 
stitious man, nor a credulous: my 
organs of wonder and imaginative- 
ness are but very moderately deve- 
loped. I have passed through a 
country churchyard on a dark night 
without a shudder, and I have slept 
in a room adjoining which a mur- 
dered man lay without finding my 
rest disturbed. I have ever laughed 
at omens, dreams, and presentiments ; 
and as for banshees, brownies, duffies, 
bogies, et hoc genus omne, I am as 
doubtful of their existence as Betsy 
Prig was of the existence of Mrs. 


Harris. My wife is a very sensible, 


and I may to interest my readers, 
& very pretty young woman, by no 
means romanticorsentimental,though 
somewhat timid and nervous. Be- 
fore her marriage she had never seen 
@ ghost, and since she has only now 


and then heard ‘ strange noises,’ when 
I have slept from home, or staid out 
later than I should have done. We 
are, I believe, a very happy couple, 
as couples go; and have cares, and 
children, and responsibilities enough 
to restrain our minds from soaring 
over much into the realms of Fancy. 
The circumstances which I am 
about to relate, however, are so 
strange and startling, that I may be 
pardoned if I admit that I attribute 
them to something more than natu- 
ral causes: they have made a deep, 
and I am convinced a lasting, im- 
pression upon my mind. It is not 
probable that I shall ever obtain a 
clue to the mystery; and though 
unwilling to plead guilty to what is 
vulgarly called a belief in ghosts, I 
carry to the grave with me the 
firm conviction that there are more 
‘things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy.’ 
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And now to my story. I relate 
facts, and leave it to others to draw 
their inferences. And let those who 
doubt me at least admit what a cer- 
tain cardinal is reported to have said 
of the New Testament,—‘ Si non 2 
vero é ben trovato.’ 

In the year 1846 I was ordered 
from Lower Canada to the Upper 
Province on a special service, and as 
my duties were of a nature to take 
me much from home, I selected a 
pleasant cottage within a short dis- 
tance of the Falls of Niagara as my 
head-quarters, and as a permanent 
residence for my family, always re- 
turning there from my excursions, 
and finding in the society of my dear 
ones a full and sweet recompense for 
all the hardships of an irksome and 
somewhat laborious course of duty. 

In the summer of 1847, having 
been required to visit the districts 
situate to the north-east of Lake 
Ontario—a magnificent tvact of coun- 
try, partly unexplored, and through- 
out but scantily cultivated—my wife 
expressed a wish to accompany me, 
in the hope that the change of air 
and scene might prove beneficial to 
our eldest child, a sweet little girl of 
three years of age; and I gladly 
assented to her proposal, merely 
making it conditional that not more 
than one trunk, one bandbox,and one 
sac de nuit, should form our baggage, 
and after many fruitless attempts to 
convince me how utterly impossible 
it was to travel in such very light 
marching order, all arrangements 
were completed, and on a fine morn- 
ing in August we found ourselves on 
the lovely borders of Rice Lake, 
where Monsieur Pierre Laroche pro- 
vided us with a large canoe, and a 
crew of four half-breed Indians, who 
undertook to pilot us as far as Hud- 
son’s Bay, if required. 

The part of Canada to which we 
were now proceeding is generally 
known under the name of ‘ the Bac 
Lakes ;’ the land is fertile, the scenery 
picturesque, and the whole country 
intersected by a chain of small lakes, 
which form, with the exception of a 
few trifling interruptions, a complete 
water communication for hundreds 
of miles, and by means of which, 
when time and industry shall have 
developed the glorious resources of 
our North American empire, a direct 
road will be formed, connecting the 
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extreme northern territories with the 
main lakes of Canada. 

At present, however, the Back 
Lakes, owing to various causes, do not 
offer the same inducements to settlers 
as other parts of the colony; and with 
the exception of those bordering on 
‘the Front,’ as the less remote coun- 
try is called, it is only here and 
there that a clearing, a log shanty, or, 
perhaps, a waving corn-field, attest 
the presence of some of those hardy 
men who have so truly been called 
the pioneers of American civilization. 
Now and then a deserted cottage, a 
broken ploughshare, a half-cleared 
field, and, perhaps, a rude grave, 
mark the scene of ill-requited labour, 
and tell a tale but too common of 
the wasted energies, the disappointed 
hopes, the broken spirit, the ruined 
health, and, perchance, the miserable 
and lonely death, of the unfortunate 
backweodsman. Indeed, such scenes 
were far more frequent here than in 
other parts of Canada, owing to the 
elass of settlers who selected the 
Back Lakes for their homes having 
principally consisted of persons whose 
previous habits little fitted them for 
a life of toil and privation,—young 
men of good family and luxuriant 
habits; retired officers. of the army 
or navy, who make pleasant neigh- 
bours but poor farmers; lovers of 
the picturesque, dreamers in Utopia, 
would-be misanthropes, and ardent 
sportsmen. é 

Occasionally, too, a deserted settle- 
ment is met with in the very depths 
of the woods, and a sad scene is thus 
presented. Roofless huts, with the 
cold ashes yet lying on the rude 
hearth ; elie furniture ; the shat- 
tered remnants of farming imple- 
ments; and here and there the 
whitened bones of cattle— helpless 
victims to the winter's blast. 

One such deserted village, from 
the beauty of its position, attracted 
our attention; and in Pierre we 
found an amusing narrator of its very 
sad history. This settlement had 
been formed exclusively by young 
graduates of Dublin College, enthu- 
siastic dreamers in an El Dorado, 
who too soon awakened to a life 
of such stern and hard realities as 
dulled all the warmth of their hearts, 
and deadened the bright hopes which 
had tempted them to exchange the 
comforts and prospects of their homes, 
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for a life in the wilderness. Death, 
disease, and disappointment did its 
work among them. Some cheerfully 
relinquished a life which had lost 
every charm; the rest wandered 
forth, broken in health, soured in 
temper, and ruined in fortune, to 
seek the means of livelihood for 
themselves and their families. Some 
are now keeping petty shops in re- 
mote parts of the country; others 
have adopted professions, and have 
risen to eminence at the colonial bar, 
in the senate, or the pulpit ; others, 
attributing their failure to any but 
the true causes, have gone to the 
United States, where they are dis- 
tinguished for their ardent Repub- 
licanism and their hatred to the 
British name. One edits a news- 
paper, two keep taverns, another 
drives a stage-coach ; some few have 
sunk to the lowest depths of de- 
gradation, and wander from place to 
place, homeless, ragged outcasts, and 
confirmed drunkards. 

The struggles of these unfortunate 
men evidently formed a favourite 
theme for Pierre's eloquence, and he 
found in us a willing and sympathiz- 
ing audience. Among other things, 
he pointed out a rudely-enclosed 
mound, closely adjoining a ruined 
shanty. It wasthe grave ofa young 
couple, once the life and soul of the 
settlement. He had been the ori- 
ginator of the scheme, and she, his 
bride, the devoted follower of his 
fortunes,—both ever the most cheer- 
ful, kind, and resolute of all; over- 
coming all obstacles, lightening every 
difficulty, strengthening and ani- 
mating the weak-hearted, and, by 
their combined energy and goodness, 
sustaining the sinking spirits of their 
companions. He returned not from 
his work one bitter winter's day—a 
falling tree had crushed him beneath 
its weight ; and before his mangled 
remains had been interred, his poor 
young wife and her newly-born in- 
fant had ceased to be. ‘They sleep 
in the same rude grave: the sum- 
mer’s breeze and the blasts of winter 
sing their requiem ; the wild forest 
flowers and the heavy moss grow in 
rank luxuriance around them—fit 
monuments for the forest tomb; and 
soon, perchance, the ploughshare 
will pass over them, and nought be 
left to mark the grave of this hapless 
pair. 
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By far the greater part of our 
journey was performed by water; 
and when we came to an occasional 
portage, the Indians carried the canoe 
and baggage (including wife and 
child), while Pierre and I went in 
search of game, every species of which 
abounds in these woods, from wood- 
cock and partridge up to deer. 

The novelty of the scenes through 
which we passed, the fine weather, 
and more than all, perhaps, the little 
hardships which we had to undergo, 
—now cooking our dinner by a huge 
fire in the woods,—now collecting 
fresh leaves, which, with a buffalo- 
skin spread over them, often formed 
our bed, were to my wife a source of 
amusement; and my little girl’s pale 
check began to recover its roses from 
constant exposure to the sweet forest 
air and pure lake breezes. Pierre’s 
good-humour never flagged for one 
instant, and even the taciturn Indians 
smiled and approvingly grunted when 
his cheerful, well-tuned voice arose, 
and the stillness around was broken 
by one of those wild native ditties 
known as the Voyageurs’ Songs. 

Returning homewards we varied 
our route. The weather had now 
begun to be uncertain; occasional 
rains delayed us on our march ; and 
on one occasion, owing to a heavy 
shower which had fallen, it was 
nearly ten o'clock at night when we 
were yet on the waters, and at a 
distance of four miles from our in- 
tended halting-place. It was a lovely 
calm night; the sir was cool and 
refreshing after the day's heat, and 
the lake, its dark shores covered 
with the rich foliage, bearing already 
the variegated tints of autumn, 
smooth and clear as glass. The still- 
ness was profound, save when the 
night-owl’s dismal note arose from 
the dark woods, or the more melo- 
dious note of Pierre burst forth into 
snatches of the old French songs, 
which are yet so often heard among 
the habitans of Lower Canada. 

Rapidly and noiselessly, like an 
Indian tracking a foe, our graceful 
canoe moved over the waters; the 
swarthy crew, their small black eyes 
glistening like coals of fire from be- 
neath their straight, matted hair, 
paddled on mechanically ; my wife, 
tired, yet delighted, rested her fair 
cheek upon my shoulder; and wra: 
ped in my cloak, with childhood’s 
UU 
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ure, bright smile upon her lips, my 
ittle girl lay sleeping soundly in my 
arms. ‘The blue ak reflected its 
thousands of stars in the clear waters, 
the gloomy shores threw their heav 
shadows around, and towering high 
the gaunt pine-tree rose above all,— 
a never-dying giant, keeping its eter- 
nal watch upon surrounding Nature. 

Let me be honest, however, and 
admit, that however willing now to 
acknowledge the beauty of the scene, 
at the time my thoughts were far 
from poetical. I was hungry and 
sleepy, and would have given all 
Nature’s loveliness for a beefsteak 
and a bottle of porter; and I was 
beginning to draw invidious com- 
parisons between steam-boat and 
canoe travelling, when my train of 
thought was interrupted by an ex- 
clamation from Pierre, who, steering 
direct for the shore, brought us 
alongside a solitary canoe, in which 
sat, armed with gun and rod, a fine- 
looking young man, clad in the coarse 
grey cloth of the country, but bear- 
ing in every feature the unmistake- 
abie stamp of a gentleman. On see- 
ing my wife he raised his cap, and 
then turned to reply to the rapid 
eloquence of Pierre, who, in ex- 

ressive tones, emphasized by a very 

ree use of his arms and shoulders, 
seemed to be laying down some ver 
important point, the result of which 
was not long doubtful, for, turning 
to me, the stranger said,— 

* You will hardly reach the Cape 
for two hours yet, and the moon is a 
treacherous companion upon the 
lakes ; if you will accept such fare as 
a backwoodsman can afford, I shall 
be much pleased to call you my 
guests.’ 

The offer was a tempting one in 
itself, for my wife and child looked 
weary, and I had fasted for many 
hours; and besides, it was made in 
that frank and sincere manner which 
admits of no refusal. But, even had 
I felt any scruple to accept the in- 
vitation, Pierre had set the matter at 
rest by paddling ashore, and, without 
further instructions, landing our 
baggage. 

Thanking our unknown host, 
therefore, we submitted ourselves to 
his guidance, and in a few minutes 
found ourselves ensconced in the 
most snug little log shanty in Ame- 
rica. 
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The idea conveyed by the term 
‘log shanty’ falls very far short of 
the reality, for these buildings, 
though consisting ofthe rough trunks 
of trees (the crevices being filled up 
with clay), admit of being made as 
ornamental as the most Cockneyfied 
cottage ornée in the suburbs of Lon- 
don; while in point of substantial 
comfort, and as a protection against 
the extremes of heat and cold, they 
are superior to nine-tenths of the 
green-shuttered and brass-knockered 
villas of Clapham and Peckham Rye. 

Our host had displayed much taste 
in the architecture of his shanty, 
which was also on a larger scale than 
usually met with. ‘The building 
formed a square, surrounding a grass 
plot, where a bear, two deer, an otter, 
and sundry racoons, lived most ami- 
cably together. Immediately in front 
a small clear lake extended, while in 
the rear and at the sides the huge 
trees grew close up to the shanty. 

The interior presented a very 
strange scene. The roughly-plastered 
walls were almost covered with paint- 
ings and drawings, many of the for- 
mer being the work of the best mas- 
ters, while the latter, evidently by 
his own hand, represented, in fine 
bold outlines, various American 
sports, scenery, and characters ; guns, 
rifles, tomahawks, the skins of birds 
and beasts, Indian beadwork, and 
weapons of strange device, lay scat- 
tered around; a rudely - fashioned 
table was bestrewed with many of 
the best works of British and foreign 
literature ; and a sideboard (without 
doubt home-made) bore upon its 
rough surface a strange collection of 
valuable and curious contrivances,— 
ancient golden cups, gourds and buf- 
falo-horns worked into flasks, deers’ 
antlers cunningly converted into 
candelabra, and plates and baskets 
fashioned out of the bark of trees. 

Trophies of the chase, too, were 
here. From one corner of the room 
a shaggy wolf glared fiercely upon 
us; in another, a huge grizzly bear 
stood threatening with upraised paw ; 
while overhead, lifelike and graceful, 
a monstrous American eagle soared 
with outspread talons. 

A grey-haired, weatherbeaten man, 
whose erect bearing bespoke the old 
soldier, attended with all the dignity 
of an aristocratic butler ; while his 
wife, a tidy ruddy-cheeked English 
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woman, produced at very short no- 
tice one of the best dinners (or I 
should say suppers) that it was ever 
my good fortune to partake of:— 
Boiled masquanongé (that turbot of 
the lakes!), venison steaks, hashed 
ducks, and devilled black squirrels : 
add to that a capital appetite, and a 
very fair allowance of Lafitte ; and 
to conclude all, a tumbler of whisky- 
punch (in justice to my wife I 
should remark, that she only ‘ put 
her lips’ to the punch); and you 
will not wonder that we retired for 
the night in the best possible hu- 
mour, which was by no means de- 
creased when we found a bed read 
to receive our weary limbs, whic 
only wanted a satin counterpane and 
lace sheets to make it a fit couch for 
her Majesty and Prince Albert. 

But I have forgotten the most 
important part of the establishment 
—the host himself, who fully justi- 
fied the favourable impression which 
the first appearance had conveyed 
of a very handsome person, with the 
easy and well-bred bearing of a man 
of the world, and great powers of 
conversation; there was something 
in his frank, almost brusque man- 
ner, irresistibly fascinating ; and we 
had not been an hour under his roof 
before we felt as ifin the company 
of an old friend, and even my little 
girl fixed her large blue eyes upon 
his handsome face with perfect con- 
fidence and goodwill. It could not 
be but a matter of surprize to us to 
find such a man selecting a back- 
woodsman’s life, and he, as if guess- 
ing our thoughts, informed us that, 
after having passed two years on the 
Western Prairies, he had on his 
homeward route through Canada 
visited the Back Lakes, where he fell 
ill, and on his recovery, tempted by 
the beauty of the scenery, the abun- 
dance of game, and absence of man, 
established his abode, and by de- 
grees surrounded himself with all 
the comforts within his reach. He 
had now passed three years here 
without ever feeling disposed to cast 
a lingering look upon the world 
which he had left behind him. 

‘And yet,’ said I, ‘you do not 
look like a misanthrope; nor can 
you, surrounded as you are by luxu- 
ries, pretend to have eschewed the 
vanities of life.’ 

He laughed. 
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‘Oh no, I do not play the hermit 
to the proper extent. I cannot sa- 
tisfy my hunger with the roots of 
trees, nor my thirst with spring 
water, yet it is more from the force 
of habit than any enjoyment that I 
derive from such indulgences as 
wines and sauces, for I lived for a 
whole year on little more than dried 
venison, and never felt disposed to 
grumble. Besides, I have books, my 
gun, and my dog, and thus I find no 
difficulty in accomplishing the great 
end of life—killing time.’ 

‘But,’ asked my wife, ‘do you 
not feel the want of society ?” 

*T have not done so hitherto,’ was 
his well-turned reply. ‘The blame 
shall be yours if henceforth I do.’ 

The following morning the rain 
came down in torrents. The day 
after, our host, whom, to avoid ini- 
tializing, I will call Dalton, induced 
us to visit a lake in his neighbour- 
hood, noted for the beauty of its posi- 
tion and the abundance of wild ducks; 
and we had passed the best part of 
three whole days under his care be- 
fore we proceeded on our march. 
Thus thrown together, it was but 
natural that we should become more 
intimately acquainted during this 
space of time, than under other cir- 
cumstances we should have grown, 
perhaps, in as many months; and 
agreeably impressed as we had been 
at first with our host, we found him 
improve on better acquaintance. 

lave you ever observed, reader, 
that a woman, when she takes a 
fancy to a man, is very apt to disco- 
ver either a striking resemblance to 
her brother, or grandfather, or else 
a distant relationship? Dalton and 
my wife became great friends ; and, 
sure enough, they found out, that in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, or 
Bloody Mary, their two families had 
intermarried, and that consequently 
they were cousins. For my part, [ 
am an easy-going man, so, while 
they settled the point to their mutual 
satisfaction, I sipped my claret, and 
inwardly congratulated myself upon 
having secured a connexion whose 
cellar, even in the backwoods, was 
unexceptionable, without feeling in 
the least disposed to question the 
correctness of their genealogical dis- 
coveries. 

At parting we exacted a promise 
from Dalton to pay us a visit at 
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Niagara; and we left him truly 
grateful for his well-timed hospi- 
tality, and pleased with having made 
so agreeable an acquaintance. 

Pierre spoke of Dalton in the most 
enthusiastic terms, having accompa- 
nied him as guide on several of his 
hunting trips. He described him as 
a thorough sportsman, and though 
of manners unusually reserved, he 
fully compensated for this fault, in 
Pierre's estimation, by the most un- 
bounded liberality. He attributed 
his present mode of life to a disap- 
pointment in love, and marvelled 
who the lady could be to refuse her 
heart to such a man. 

We reached home in perfect safety 
after a very agreeable trip, and in 
the quict routine of our domestic 
enjoyments we soon ceased to think 
of Dalton, except as among bygone 
things, until, on returning from a 
long drive one evening, we found 
him romping with little Constance 
in the drawing-room, while his dog 
Drake was ouiktan friendly advances 
to my terrier puppy. I need not 
say that we were right glad to see 
him; and so agreeable did we con- 
trive to make his visit, that it was 
shortly repeated, and during the fol- 
lowing spring I prevailed upon him 
to leave his forest home altogether ; 
and he took a small cottage in the 
vicinity of our house, passing most 
of his time with us,—shooting, boat- 
ing, or fishing with me, or garden- 
ing, duetting, and chess-playing with 
my wife, with whom he was, I sus- 
pect, somewhat in love: but not 
being a jealous man, and knowing, 
moreover, that she was still too muc 
in love with me to be even aware of 
his admiration, I liked him all the 
better for his good taste; and con- 
stant as were his visits, he never 
wanted a hearty welcome. When 
my duties called me from home he 
generally accompanied me ; and none 
but those who have travelled alone 
through the remote parts of Canada 
can fully appreciate the pleasure of 
having an agreeable companion on 
such journeys. Inured to every de- 
scription of hardship, a capital shot, 
and a most ingenious contriver, my 
otherwise irksome duties became ex- 
cursions of pleasure through his 
means ; while his wonderful powers 
of conversation enlivened many a 
dark winter's evening, and shortened 
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many a weary drive over bad 
roads. 

There was much in Dalton's past 
life and circumstances connected 
with it, which explained the pecu- 
liarities of his character ; and before 
proceeding further, I will sketch a 
brief outline of what—partly from 
his own lips, and partly from other 
sources—has come to ray knowledge 
upon the subject. 

Of an ancient family, and the heir 
to a moderate fortune, Dalton had 
been left at an early age under the 
charge of an uncle, a venerable dean, 
a good, indolent, conscientious man, 
who, fearful of the effects ofa public 
school upon his ward’s morals, placed 
him under the immediate care of a 
pedantic curate, whose austere man- 
ners and sour temper exercised an 
injurious effect upon the mind and 
feelings of his pupil, and disinclined 
him for the study of divinity, which 
it was his uncle’s wish he should 
pursue. At the age of nineteen he 
was sent to Oxford ; but in vain did 
the good dean attempt to persuade 
him to prepare himself for holy 
orders ; in vain he assured him that 
a good living carried faith along 
with it, and that the Rectory of 
L—— was ready furnished with or- 
thodoxy. Dalton would not yield, 
but horrified his uncle by proposing 
to finish his education at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, having con- 
ceived a great liking for German 
literature and philosophy. At length 
a compromise was effected — the 
Church was given up, and Dalton, 
still against his will, entered a ca- 
valry regiment then on home ser- 
vice; but the Articles of War were 
as little to his taste as the Articles 
of the Church, and on his uncle’s 
death he lost no time in relinquish- 
ing pursuits so uncongenial to his 
nature. Doffing his red coat after a 
service of little more than a year, he 
carried his previous plan into exe- 
cution, and became a Heidelberg 
student. He now prosecuted his 
studies ardently, and acquired a very 
tolerable knowledge of his favourite 
sciences; not without entering occa- 
sionally into the wild dissipations of 
Studenten Leben. 

At last, having become tired of 
smoking long pipes, drinking Brii- 
derschuft in sour beer, and swear- 
ing eternal friendship with long- 
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bearded students, he once more re- 
turned to England, unsettled in 
opinions, filled with vague hopes 
and restless desires, and disinclined 
for all the usual pursuits of a young 
Englishman entering upon life. 

A season in London did not add 
much to his content. Whether, as 
Pierre surmised, he was crossed in 
love, I know not, but he spoke of 
his London life with bitterness and 
aversion ; and he left England for the 
second time, with the determination 
of not returning for many years. He 
travelled much, and profited by all 
he saw. Literature and the fine arts 
were to him a fruitful source of 
enjoyment, and his means enabled 
him to indulge these tastes; while 
his engaging manners, and his vari- 
ous accomplishments, insured him a 
welcome reception into the best cir- 
cles of foreign society. 

But while he lost no opportunity 
of improving a mind naturally of a 
high order, he made no efforts to 
overcome his greatest mental defect 
—the want of method or system to 
regulate his knowledge, and of fixed 
principles of thought to guide his 
opinions. Desultory and wavering 
in ideas as in habits, his conversa- 
tion, brilliant and pointed as it often 
was, constantly displayed this defect, 
which had been confirmed by a very 
miscellaneous and irregular course 
of reading, and gave to all his re- 
marks an original and piquant, ra- 
ther than a convincing and practical, 
character. 

Caprice led him to America, where 
he passed two years among an Indian 
tribe on the Western Prairies. Of 
this mode of life he spoke enthusi- 
astically ; and few there are, whose 
frame can support the hardships and 
privations of a life on the prairies, 
who do not concur in describing it 
as inconceivably fascinating. To 
him, with a giant’s strength; a de- 
voted love ofall sports; a mind so 
capable of appreciating all the gran- 
deur of nature in its wildest aspects, 
all the noble traits of man in his 
savage state,—such an existence must 
have offered endless charms; and 
but for a serious illness which at- 
tacked him, I suspect he would have 
ended his days among the Red Men 
and buffaloes in the Far West. I 
should have lost a very true friend, and 
my readers a very entertaining tale. 
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How he settled in the Backwoods 
of Canada, where we first found him, 
and how we lured him from his soli- 
tude into the more busy haunts of 
(comparative) civilization, I have al- 
ready stated; and to complete my 
sketch, I have only to add, that 
Dalton was in person strikingly 
handsome, the very perfection of 
manly beauty, with, perhaps, rather 
more expression than belongs to an 
English Adonis, and wanting —if 
want it be—that nil admirari air 
which distinguishes our well-bred 
beauty-men. His tall, muscular 
form, displayed unusual strength, 
but was at the same time perfectly 
graceful ; and while he delighted and 
excelled in the hardiest sports of the 
field, he possessed in a rare degree 
all the gentle accomplishments of 
‘Ladye’s Bower.’ With] an incon- 
sistency, by no means uncommon, 
Dalton, while a sceptic on many ge- 
nerally admitted points of our faith, 
was disposed to be a bigoted believer 
upon subjects bordering rather on 
superstition than religion ; the state 
after death, or, as he loved to call it, 
‘das Geisterleben, was one of his fa- 
vourite topics, and his German read- 
ing had tended to confirm opinions 
which other circumstances had given 
rise to. To a firm belief in predes- 
tination, in its broadest sense, he 
clung with the utmost tenacity, 
while no argument could shake his 
conviction that departed spirits could, 
and did, ‘ revisit the glimpses of the 
moon ;’ to all my reasonings he op- 
posed some circumstances connected 
with an hereditary superstition in 
his family, which were so strange, 
and at the same time so well authen- 
ticated, as almost to justify his belief 
in a supernatural agency. 

It was on a bitter February night, 
‘while we sat around a bright blazing 
wood fire, my wife industriously em- 
ployed in the manufacture of dimi- 
nutive garments, Drake and Vixen 
snoring on the hearthrug, the cold 
wind whistling without in impotent 
rivalry with the noble Niagara, which 
roared forth its eternal lullaby, that 
Dalton related to us this strange 
history. I cannot attempt to con- 
vey any idea of the graphic, racy 
manner in which he expressed him- 
self; and the narrative itself did not 
at the time possess for me that inter- 
est which it has since acquired, but 
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as well as I can, after a lapse of time, 
call his words to mind, he spoke to 
this effect :-— 

‘During the reign of the first 
Charles the Daltons were divided in 
politics, and at the Battle of Naseby 
father and son stood opposed to each 
other—the former in the Parlia- 
mentary, the latter in the Royalist 
cause. The son fell, and his young 
wife pronounced a curse upon the 
family, which has ever since been 
fulfilled. Appearing to the unhappy 
father, she uttered the most heart- 
rending cries,— 

‘* You have murdered your eldest 
son, and for generations and genera- 
tions will I pursue your line. As 
he was basely killed in the prime of 
his youth, even so shall the eldest 
son of the Daltons die a cruel death, 
until the name survives no more.’ 

‘ Something like this was her pro- 
phecy, which has been verified 
through each generation. The eldest 
son has invariably died before the 
age of thirty, and in each case a vio- 
lent death. ‘Thus, among my ances- 
tors, two were executed for treason ; 
several were killed in action; one 
committed suicide; and another was 
struck dead by lightning,—all within 
the allotted period. My great-grand- 
father had nearly attained his thir- 
tieth birthday, when he was assassin- 
ated in Rome, having been mistaken 
for another person. His eldest son 
went down in his yacht with all on 
board ; and my father was shot. 
He was a gallant soldier—the pride 
and the delight of his regiment. 
On the morning of an expected 
engagement he was observed to be 
unusually serious, and on being 
questioned he stated that he had 
received the warning, and that he 
should never come out of action. 
They tried to laugh him out of what 
they believed to be a fancy, but 
neither ridicule nor reasoning had 
any effect upon him. He deposited 
a written memorandum of his last 
wishes in the hands of a brother 
officer—it is now in my possession, 
and leaves no doubt as to the nature 
of the warning which he received,— 
and having made all his arrange- 
ments, he went into action fully pre- 
pared to meet his death with calm- 
ness and resignation. The battle 
was long and hotly contested; my 
father’s regiment suffered severely, 
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three of his brother officers fell ; but 
though ever foremost where danger 
was, he remained unscathed, — he 
seemed to bear a charmed. life, and 
at nightfall, when darkness sepa- 
rated the combatants, retired to his 
camp without a wound, though not 
without gloomy forebodings as to 
his approaching end. His compa- 
nions, however, who had been in- 
clined to place some faith in his 
anticipations previous to the action, 
now openly ridiculed his fears. My 
father became irritable—word begot 
word,—till at length one more ex- 
cited than the rest attributed his 
apprehensions to want of courage. 
An immediate meeting took place, 
and my poor father fell at the first 
fire—shot through the heart. 

‘Thus has the prophecy been ful- 
filled so far. As for me,’ continued 
Dalton, in a tone between jest and 
earnest, ‘I have yet three years to 
live, and shall probably be the last 
victim, for at my death ‘the direct 
line becomes extinct; at any rate, I 
shall cheat the vindictive lady out of 
a widow.’ 

‘Indeed, said my wife, ‘I trust 
that the charm is already broken ; 
surely your ancestress has glutted 
her revenge?” 

‘Oh, no,’ replied Dalton, gloomily. 
‘I must die—I know it; it is no idle 
presentiment, but a deep and solemn 
conviction. But is it not strange,’ 
he added, ‘ that the curse of an angry 
woman should thus have pursued us 
for two hundred years ?” 

‘It is a strange coincidence, I 
said. 

‘Coincidence !’ exclaimed Dalton ; 
‘the old solution of all that passes 
our comprehension. You forget that 
it is a combination of coincidences 
which establishes facts; but call it 
what you will, the circumstances 
which I have related are too well 
authenticated to admit of any doubt, 
and I have no hope, nay, hardly a 
wish, to escape the fate that hangs 
over me. But come,’ added he, more 
cheerfully, seeing that my wife be- 
gan to look nervous, ‘ you check- 
mated me last night; 1 claim my 
revenge.’ 

While they were playing at chess I 
could not but seriously reflect upon 
the strange story, and wonder whe- 
ther Dalton, whom I now beheld in 
all the pride of health, manhood, and 
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‘beauty, would also fall a victim, and 
by what strange fatality the pro- 

ecy had been hitherto fulfilled. 
Ko wonder that his fine countenance 
should now and then be shaded by 2 
deep cloud of melancholy, or that 
his vigorous mind should bear the 
taint of superstition. A weaker in- 
tellect would probably have sunk 
into idiotcy or madness under such 
haunting apprehensions of an early 
and violent death, 

Time passed on, its course un- 
chequered by any event of impor- 
tance, until, at about the end of 
August, I received orders to proceed 
to Jamaica. This was a long-ex- 
pected, I may add, a long- feared 
change; but I have accustomed my- 
self to submit with a good grace to 
the inevitable orders of the powers 
that be, and in all the disagreeables 
incident to a military life (and to a 
married man there are many) I 
console myself and my wife with the 
simple reflection, ‘ Why did ye ‘list ?” 
When the route came, therefore, we 
did not grumble, but set to work 
cheerfully making all necessary pre- 
parations for our voyage. 

Dalton expressed his deep regret 
at the prospect of parting with us; 
while we, on our part, felt equally 
grieved at losing a friend whom we 
had begun to look upon as one of 
ourselves. He promised, however, 
to pay us a visit during the follow- 
ing spring, and pass a few months 
with us in our new home. 

About a week before our depar- 
ture he had accompanied me on a 
day’s shooting. We had excellent 
sport, and did not return homewards 
until the increasing sultriness and a 
dark gathering overhead foretold an 
approaching thunderstorm. By the 
time we reached the cottage a few 
large, heavy drops had fallen, and 
we had scarcely sat down to dinner 
when a vivid flash of lightning, im- 
mediately preceded by a clap of 
thunder which shook our house to 
its very foundation, announced the 
commencement of one of the most 
glorious scenes of nature, and no- 
where more glorious than by the 
foaming waters of Niagara. Louder 
and louder roared the thunder, 
the brilliant lightning fitfully illu- 
minating the darkness without; the 
mighty cataract, its rushing waters 
black and swollen, rolled fiercely 
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o'er its rocky bed, and yelled forth 
its never-ending song, as if in savage 
defiance of the higher elements. 
Blacker and blacker grew the air, 
while the clouds, as if to outdo the 
great Niagara, hurled down a deluge 
in one unbroken stream; again and 
again Heaven’s mighty voice arose, 
and the blinding flashes darted from 
the skies, till, lashed into fury and 
madness, the Falls seemed. mingled 
in one huge chaotic mass with storm 
and lightning. 

We had stood silently watching 
the scene: my wife, with a pale 
cheek, clung closely to me; and 
Dalton, with folded arms and a sor- 
rowful, almost solemn, expression 
upon his countenance, gazed forth. 
My absorbing feeling on first view- 
ing the Falls of Niagara had been a 
crushing sense of insignificance, and 
now that by the side of that stupen- 
dous work of nature the voice of Hea- 
ven arose, even above the roars of 
the waters, I felt awed and humbled. 
Who could have witnessed such a 
scene without acknowledging, in the 
very depths of his soul, the power 
of his Creator ? 

After raging for more than an 
hour, the storm ceased suddenly ; a 
cool breeze, and an atmosphere sweet 
and pure, succeeded to the tumult of 
the elements—the surrounding trees 
shone in renewed verdure, refreshed 
and invigorated—the bright birds 
sang merrily as they shook the rain 
off their tiny wings —the grass 
sparkled and glittered beneath the 
silvery drops which hung upon its 
blades, flower and shrub sent forth 
their grateful incense—and amid all, 
calmly in their wonted course, anoble 
image of the Eternal, rolled on the 
Falls in serene might and majesty. 

Dalton was the first to break 
silence. 

‘What a beautiful world this is!’ 
he said, in a tone of deep emotion ; 
‘whether in the fierceness of her 
wrath, or the calm of repose, how 
glorious is all nature!’ 

‘ Yes,’ said my wife, in a subdued 
voice, ‘ever reminding us of our 
duty and the gratitude we owe.’ 

‘I would not, continued Dalton, 
after a pause, ‘outlive such feelings, 
and yet to leave the world while yet 
capable of loving so much that it 
contains seems hard. There is a 
story told in Germany of a dying 
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man bartering his soul for one more 
sunset. "Iwas a high price for so 
short a lease, yet many would give 
as mych.’ 

Dalton was now fairly launched 
upon his favourite theme; and my 
wife, who, like all her sex, delighted 
to shudder at tales of the super- 
natural, listened intently as he, in 
his low, impressive voice, attempted 
to prove that departed spirits could 
and did ‘ revisit the glimpses of the 
moon. 

I had long ceased to enter into 
arguments upon the subject, and 
hearkened to him less convinced than 
interested. 

‘I confess,’ said my wife, laughing, 
in reply to a remark. of his, at the 
same time looking timidly around, 
‘I should much like to see a ghost; 
but then it must be by daylight, and 
before witnesses.’ 

Dalton turned round abruptly. 

‘Would you then be convinced *” 
he demanded, ‘or would you, like 
your husband, call it a coincidence 
or a fancy ?” 

‘Oh, she replied, ‘to see is to 
believe; show me a ghost, and I will 
become a convert.’ 

‘I will make a bargain with you, 
said Dalton, earnestly. ‘If it be 
within the bounds of possibility for a 
departed spirit to reappear among 
men—and who shall say that it is 
not possible ?—I will appear to you 
after death: should you die first, 
which God forbid, then you shall do 
the same to me.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said I, ‘you are 
driving all the blood out of the little 
woman's cheeks. Do dismiss your 
ghost for this evening.’ 

‘Are you agreed ?’ asked he, with- 
out noticing my interruption. 

I looked towards my wife; her 
cheek was pale as marble, as, with an 
ill-assumed laugh and in a faltering 
vcice, she muttered, 

* Agreed !’ 

I made some jesting remark, and 
endeavoured to divert the conver- 
sation to livelier topics; but there 
was a gloom over the party not to 
be dispelled, and we broke up soon 
after, looking as dismal and solemn 
as if we had already seen the ghost 
we were threatened with. 

A few days more and we were off. 
Dalton gave me as a memento the 
most prized of his possessions, his 
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dog Drake; who has ever since been 
the faithful companion of my wan- 
derings, the guardian of my house, 
and the playmate of my children. 
He repeated his promise to visit us 
early in the spring, and we parted 
as from a brother. 

How vividly can I now recall his 
last words; how plainly picture to 
myself his noble form and handsome 
features, as he stood watching us till 
lost to view. <A truer, better heart 
never beat in a human breast. 

Were it not rather my object to 
curtail than to spin out my story, I 
should entertain or weary my reader 
with a lengthened account of the 
United States of America; and on 
the strength of a week's residence 
in New York write a philosophical 
treatise on the effects of republican 
institutions, devote a few chapters to 
spitting and asking questions through 
the nose, enlarge upon independent 
waiters and free-and-easy shop- 
keepers ; and, by the aid of railroad 
and steamboat trips, produce three 
volumes, under the head of ‘ Travels 
in North America.’ But such is not 
my intention. To abler pens I leave 
the task of eulogizing or slandering 
the Americans, and have only to re- 
mark, that after passing a few days 
among a people who, amid a large 
share of the higher and better qua- 
lities of mankind, possess a few very 
disagreeable habits, I sailed for Ja- 
maica, where, after a short voyage, 
we all arrived in safety, and settled 
down in a quiet corner on the north 
side of the island, delighted with the 
beauty of its scenery, overcome with 
the power of its sun, and disgusted 
with the degraded state of its popu- 
lation. 

We occupied a pretty cottage on 
the sea-shore. To the right, a fine 
large group of cocoa-nut trees waved 
their graceful branches high above 
us; to the left, a luxuriant garden, 
overrun with bananas, palma Christi, 
oranges, limes, and fig-trees, afforded 
a pleasing shelter from the midday 
sun. A magnificent oleander grew 
up to our bedroom windows, and 
the walls were richly clustered with 
wild jessamine, myrtle, and convol- 
vuli, which shed their fragrance 
around. A fine, clear, sandy beach 
extended in front; and here at sun- 
down our children loved to play, 
picking up shells and pebbles, and 
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running to and fro before the ad- 
vancing and retreating waves. <A 
verandah, protected by Venetian 
blinds, ran along the whole length of 
the cottage, and here we would sit 
watching our little ones at play: 
my wife, industrious in spite of a 
tropical sun, still busy with diminu- 
tive garments; while I, in all the 
luxury of a white jacket and open 
shirt-collar, sipped my sangaree and 
read my paper. 

Excessive as the heat is in the 
lowlands of Jamaica, there is a con- 
tinual sea-breeze during the day, 
which affords the greatest relief and 
comfort; at night, a land-breeze 
from the mountains takes its place, 
cooling and purifying the air. We 
had little society, and no descrip- 
tion of public amusements; but we 
soon became reconciled to our new 
mode of life, and looked forward 
cheerfully to a happy conclusion to 
my term of West India service. 

It was the 14th of March—a 
calm, but unusually sultry evening. 
The children had had their romp on 
the beach, and had gone to their 
beds ; my wife and I had silently 
watched the glorious sunset, and the 
growing darkness still found us in 
the verandah. The broad ocean lay 
before us smooth as a mirror, its un- 
rippled surface only here and there 
tinged by the red moon as it lazily 
arose from the horizon. Not a 
sound was heard, save now and then 
the distant voices of fishermen en- 
gaged in their nightly labours. The 
atmosphere was thick and oppressive, 
and unrelieved by the usual land- 
winds. The huge cocoa-nut branches 
hung like dead things overhead, and 
the universal stillness extended even 
to us; for hours passed, and still we 
sat immoveable and silent. 

At length my wife observed that 
it felt as just before a recent earth- 
—_ which we had experienced. 

assented, and we both relapsed 
into silence. 

I was in that strange state of 
natural mesmerism which endues a 
man with clairvoyance, enabling him 
to see distant things and beings, if not 
as they are, at least as he would have 
them to be. Past events arose ra- 


pidly before me; things long for- 
gotten suddenly presented themselves 
to my memory, and hopes 

dreams took form and filled 


and 


my 
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mind with pleasing yet uneasy sensa- 
tions. 

My wife, too, had ee given 
the rein to fancy. Her thoughts 
were wandering homewards, to the 
green lanes and bright hearths of 
dear old England. 

‘I wonder if we shall ever return 
there ?” said the poor little woman, 
sighing, and more as if uttering her 
thoughts than addressing me. 

My trusty Drake lay at my feet, 
and occasionally he would turn his 
large brown eyes in mute wonder 
from one to another, marvelling, per- 
haps, what on earth we were think- 
ing of so long. Suddenly he started 
up, uttering a low sound, between a 
growl and a cry of pain; he was 
trembling violently, the hair on his 
back stood erect and bristling, and 
his attitude was expressive of ex- 
treme terror. I fancied that he be- 
held a snake, and arose to look about 
me when I observed my wife’s gaze 
fixed on the ocean with such a strange, 
startled expression, that my eyes in- 
voluntarily followed in the direction. 
A cloud had just passed from over 
the moon, and by its broad light I 
now beheld a figure rapidly ap- 
proaching, as if walking on the water. 
It appeared distant, and yet was so 
distinctly marked against the sky, 
that I could, with one glance, dis- 
tinguish every portion most accu- 
rately. The figure was that of a 
large man in clothing of a light 
colour’; he carried a long pole in his 
hand, and a gun was strapped across 
his back. A fur cap, drawn over the 
ears, and a hood thrown over the 
head, concealed the features. I gazed 
I know not how long, with an inde- 
scribable feeling of wonder and alarm, 
while the figure was rapidly ap- 
proaching, until suddenly, when ap- 
sai 4 about one hundred yards 
rom the shore, throwing his arms 
above the head, and in the move- 
ment displacing the hood, it sank 
beneath the waves. I distinctly saw 
the head disappear, and felt my blood 
chilled within my veins when I re- 
cognized the well-known features of 
Dalton. 

In stupified horror I turned to my 
wife ; she was pale as marble, and 
almost as motionless ; and, with her 
eyes strained and her arms extended, 
sat like one enchanted. At that 
moment there arose a. shriek, the 
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most terrible Lever heard. To this 
hour I cannot think of it without a 
shudder: it was not like a human 
ery, so full of horror and yet so plain- 
tive; the voice of mingled agony, 
despair, and terror. I stood rooted 
to the spot, overcome with a feeling 
of awe such as I never felt before, and 

ray I may never again experience. 
Lhe sound had hardly died away 
when again and again it was re- 
peated, louder, more harrowing if 
possible, than before. 

* Good God!’ I cried at last, rous- 
ing myself from my stupor by a 
violent effort, ‘he isdrowning.’ And, 
on the impulse of the moment, I 
rushed to the gate; but my wife's 

ale face alarmed me and I ran to 

er assistance, fearful lest she should 
faint. She grasped my arm con- 
vulsively and mationl, her eyes 
still fixed and strained, ‘ It is Dalton! 
—he is dying! 

Disengaging myself from her, I 
ran through the wicket to the beach. 
Everything was still, not a ripple on 
the broad waters, not a vestige of a 
living thing within sight. I stood 
gazing around with that vague sen- 
sation which is produced by violent 
excitement when combined with com- 
plete irresolution of action, and was 
about to return when I thought I 
saw a black substance floating in the 
water about an hundred yards from 
the shore. Without an instant’s 
hesitation I ran my skiff (which was 
lying on the beach) into the water 
and pushed off. At that momenta 
human face arose above the surface ; 
it was Dalton’s, pale, haggard, and 
stained with blood. One arm was 
raised and extended towards the shore, 
and there was a terrible expression 
of agony in his features as if imploring 
relief from dreadful agony. 

Straining every muscle I pulled 
to the spot, but the figure had again 
disappeared ; there was nothing to 
guide my course, and after looking 
around without discovering any ob- 
ject on the water, I slowly returned 
to the shore. I had hardly landed 
when there arose behind me a low, 
Jong wail ; but now it was faint, as if 
of one exhausted in a deadly strug- 
gle, and gradually getting weaker 
and weaker, it died away. 

On returning to the cottage I 
found my wife lying insensible. 
Hastily despatching a servant for 
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medical assistance, I bore her to her 
bed. It was daylight before she 
fairly recovered her senses, and her 
first words were, ‘ Is he dead ?” 

In vain I endeavoured to divert 
her mind to other subjects—she couid 
speak of nothing else. 

‘I saw him in his last agony, she 
said ; ‘his face was bleeding. Strange 
how it should bleed in the water!’ 

A severe attack of fever succeeded 
to the alarm and excitement pro- 
duced by these events, and it was 
several weeks before she was restored 
to perfect health. 

It appears that her impressions 
upon that dreadful night were simi- 
lar to mine; she had seen Dalton 
rapidly approaching on the water — 
she saw him throw his arms above 
his head and sink—she heard the 
shriek. Then again the face ap- 
peared above the waters; there was 
blood upon it: she must then have 
lost consciousness, as she did not see 
the last struggle nor hear the dying 
cry of poor Dalton; for. that it was 
not he whom we beheld no earthly 
power shall every persuade me. 

It may be imagined with how 
much anxiety we looked forward to 
tidings from Canada; and so strong 
were our convictions of Dalton’s 
death, that we were almost amazed 
on receiving a letter addressed in his 
handwriting. It was dated from the 
Back Lakes two days before the 
eventful evening, and written in 
his happiest manner. He informed 
me that he was making arrange- 
ments for the disposal of his land in 
Canada, on auinietion which he in- 
tended sailing for Jamaica ; and in a 
postscript to my wife he alluded 
jestingly to their ghostly compact. 
Relieved, but not satisfied, I turned 
to my other letters, glanced over the 
newspapers, and went to bed with a 
mind ill at ease and an undefinable 
sense of evil tidings. 

But as time passed and we received 
no confirmation of our fears, we began 
to persuade ourselves that we had 
both been the victims of a fanciful 
delusion ; and when on returning one 
evening from a long walk we were 
informed by a servant, who came to 
meet us, that a stranger had arrived 
and was waiting to see us at the cot- 
tage, we hurried forward in the full 
expectation of meeting Dalton. _ 

At the garden-gate, dressed in 
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deep mourning, stood old Wells, 
Dalton’s faithful servant, who, while 
the honest tears of grief rolled down 
his weather-beaten face, informed us 
in a few words of his master’s death 
by drowning on the evening of the 
14th March. 

The first shock of these sad tidings 
having passed, the poor fellow gave 
us, in rude but truthful language, 
the following particulars of our 
friend’s fate :— 

For some days previous to his 

death, Dalton had been employed in 
disposing of his land. On the 13th 
March he had made an appointment 
to meet his agent at a place called 
Beaver Creek, for the purpose of 
iving him final instructions. Wells 
eft him in his room at about nine 
o'clock in the evening. During the 
night he heard him walking to and 
fro, and on entering early on the 
following morning found him writing. 
He had not been to bed. It was 
evident from his manner and ap- 
ape that something was wrong. 
le passed the whole forenoon in 
writing and destroying papers ; his 
servant did not venture to question 
him, but thought that he was ill. 
At about two o'clock he put on his 
blanket coat and prepared to go out, 
but he stopped at the door, and call- 
ing Wells, said to him in a calm tone, 
‘lam about to die: perhaps before 
evening all will be over. I wish you 
to attend to my instructions.’ 

The old man begged him not to 
speak in such a way, and suggested 
that he had better have medical 
advice, as he was evidently ill. 

‘No, he said, ‘I am not ill, but I 
shall soon die. Now mind me. In 
the first place, immediately after my 
death, you will carry this parcel to 
Jamaica. You will deliver it your- 
self, as it is addressed. Promise me 
this; and if you fail, I shall haunt 

ou.” 

He spoke this seriously and calmly. 
The old man promised to do all he 
required, but hoped he would long 
outlive him. 

Dalton shook his head and pro- 
ceeded to give other directions, in- 
forming Wells, among other matters, 
that he had liberally provided for 
him and his wife. His last words 
were, ‘ Remember what I have told 
you.’ 

He then went out, declining Wells's 
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offer to accompany him. He never 
returned alive. 

The old man continued to relate 
that Dalton, who often boasted that he 
had never broken a promise or failed 
in an appointment, met the agent, to 
whom S gave all necessary instruc- 
tions. It was six o’clock before he 
turned homewards; the snow was 
falling heavily, and in the darkness 
he probably lost his way, for he did 
not take the direct road. At about 
eight o'clock he was seen by an Indian 
crossing a lake about a mile from his 
house ; the ice had begun to break 
up, but, by the aid of a pole which 
he used for leaping across the occa- 
sional chasms which intersected the 
lake, he reached in safety within 
about a hundred yards of the shore : 
he then probably threw away the 
pole and broke through the ice. 

* Long before this time,’ continued 
oor Wells, ‘I had become alarmed 
or my master’s safety, and had’gone 

in search of him; but I took the 
direct road and missed him. My wife 
distinctly heard his cries; but they 
sounded more like the screams of 
drowning cattle than a man’s voice. 
She said she thought it was a horse 
that had broken through the ice. 
It was morning before we found him ; 
he was frozen hard, and his hands 
and face were much cut by the 
ice.” 
All was true, then, and at the very 
hour,—at the very moment, probably 
(making allowance for the difference 
of time in America and the West 
Indies),—that we beheld Dalton he 
was dying a miserable death at a 
distance of 2000 miles; and as he 
died so he appeared to us, — the 
blanket coat, with the hood drawn 
over his head; the gun on his back, 
the pole in his hand ; even as he was 
last seen in life, so we beheld him. 

The contents of the packet which 
my poor friend had sent me related 
principally to affairs of a private 
nature, to which it is unnecessary 
here to refer. In a long letter to me 
he stated that, confident of his ap- 
proaching death, having received his 
warning, he had intrusted to his faith- 
ful servant the duty of conveying to 
me his last wishes ; and it was with 
the big tears rolling down my cheeks 
that I read the dying words of my 
noble-hearted friend. To my wife 


he wrote.in a strain of gratitude and 
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affection, and concluded with the 
following remarkable passage :— 

I had been sitting up reading Jater than 
usual, and had closed my book weary, but 
not disposed to sleep, when I heard a 
knocking at my window, and on looking 
up distinctly saw a white figure beckon- 
ing tome. You may fancy that such an 
apparition at such a time and place, 
startled me. I arose, and, opening the 
window, looked forth. It was a bitterly 
cold night, and a sharp, piercing wind, 
struck upon me as I raised the sash. At 
that moment I felt a touch upon my arm, 
and found myself face to face with a 
female figure. Her features were but too 
familiar to me; they were those of my 
vindictive ancestress, whose portrait you 
have so often admired and marvelled at. 
She was deadly pale, and looked at me, 
not in anger but with a deeply sorrowful 
expression, as if bewailing the fate which 
she was about to bring upon me. I 
know not how long she gazed upon me. 
She did not utter a sound, but slowly 
retiring without turning her face from 
me, and beckoning as if for me to follow, 
she was lost in the darkness of the woods. 
A strange feeling now stole over me. I 
was not alarmed, but, on the contrary, 
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felt as if a weight had been removed from 
my mind. I was calm, cool, and re- 
signed, for I felt that the sentence was 
irrevocably passed, and that I must die. 
Perhaps before another sun shall arise 
all will be over. With a fervent trust in 
the mercy of God, I am prepared to meet 
my fate. Fain would I once more have 
met you, my best and kindest friends, 
but it is destined otherwise. Yet I re- 
member our agreement, and if the human 
will survives the frame, my departing 
spirit shall visit you. And now farewell, 
and if sometimes when in the full enjoy- 
ment of all the happiness which is yet in 
store for you my image should intrude, 
think of me as an affectionate brother, 
whose last thoughts were of your good- 
ness and worth. 

Dalton was buried close to the 
scene of his last struggle. No stately 
monument, no polished marble, marks 
the grave; but beneath a grassy 
mound on the borders of his favourite 
iake, far from his kindred, home, 
and friends, the sacred stillness of his 
resting-place but seldom disturbed 
by the tread of man, 


After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 
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JEW of those who siand near some 
quarry in our inland counties, 
surrounded by all the beauties of 
British scenery, hill and valley, 
down and field, luxuriant with woods, 
carpeted with herbage, or waving 
with corn, bestow a thought on the 
character of the rock beneath. It 
occurs not to many, that where the 
grass now grows and the cattle low 
the waves once flowed; and that the 
mega may still be seen on 
what was once the ribbed sea sand. 
To those who are unacquainted 
with geology, it is startling to be 
told that the solid slab of stone so 
marked, when last exposed thou- 
sands of years ago, was part of the 
sandy shore over which the ani- 
mated beings, now blotted from the 
book of life, wended their way, leav- 
ing in many cases the traces of their 
steps, just before some great convul- 
sion of our planet changed the whole 
appearance of the surface, but spared 


these unmistakeable records to tell 
the tale. 

No one with any powers of gene- 
ralization can long study the system 
of animated nature without being 
satisfied that he must search among 
the wrecks of bygone ages for those 
forms which are required to make it 
complete, and that in the fossil 
fauna he will find the lost links of 
the broken chain. 

Among the ichnolites, or fossil 
foot-prints, which have attracted so 
much attention of late years, those 
announced by Dr. Ogier Ward, as 
proving the existence ofa small four- 
footed animal at the period of the 
deposition of the new red sandstone 
near Shrewsbury, were broughi un- 
der the notice of the British Asso- 
ciation at Birmingham. They most 
nearly resembled those figured in the 

aper on the new red sandstone of 
Warwickshire, by Sir Roderick 
Murchison and Mr. Strickland,* but 


* Geol. Trans. Second Series, vol. v. pl. xxviii. 
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differed in exhibiting more distinct 
indications of the terminal claws, and 
less distinctive impressions of the 
connecting web: the innermost toe 
was less, and there was an impres- 
sion always at a distance from the 
fore-toes, like a hind-toe pointing 
backwards, the point of which only 
seemed to have touched the ground, 
reminding the observer of such an 
impression as might have been made 
by a wading bird, and of the orni- 
thichnites discovered by Dr. Hitch- 
cock in the;Connecticut new red sand- 
stone, which have been referred to 
the grallatorial tribe of birds. 

The American fossil footsteps were 
found at five places near the banks 
of the river, within a distance of 
thirty miles, at various depths be- 
neath the surrounding surface, in 
quarries of laminated flag -stones. 
The inclination of the stone is from 
5° to 30°; and there is evidence to 
warrant the conclusion, that the 
tracks were impressed before the 
strata were so inclined. Many of 
these tracks, clearly showing that 
they belonged to different individuals 
and species, cross each other; and 
the footmarks are not unfrequently 
crowded together, reminding one of 
the impressions left by the feet of 
ducks, geese, and other birds, on the 
muddy shore of the stream or pond 
frequented by them. These foot- 
— are referted by Professor 

litchcock to seven species at least, 
if not genera, of very long-legged 
wading birds, varying in size from 
that of a snipe to dimensions twice 
as great as those of an ostrich. The 
steps are seen in regular succession 
on a continuous track, as of an ani- 
mal walking or running, the right 
and left foot always occupying their 
proper places. At Mount Thorn, 
near Northampton, were discovered 
four nearly parallel tracks of a gi- 
gantic animal whose foot was fifteen 
inches long, exclusive of the largest 
claw, which was two inches in length. 
The toes were broad and thick, and 
mm one track appeared a regular suc- 
cession of six of these steps, four feet 
distant from each other. ‘The distance 
in other tracks varied from four to six 
feet. Another footmark extended to 
the length of from fifteen to sixteen 
inches, without reckoning a remark- 
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able appendage extending backwards 
eight or nine inches from the heel. 
The impressions of this appendage 
present traces similar to what may 
be made by wiry feathers or coarse 
bristles; these last appear to have 
sunk into the ground nearly an inch. 
The toes had penetrated much deeper, 
and the mud or sand appeared to 
have been raised into a ridge rising 
several inches around their impres- 
sions, reminding the observer of the 
elevation round the track of an ele- 
phant over moist clay. Intervals of 
six feet were noted as the length of 
the stride of the impressor of this 
ornithichnite. The bones of fishes 
only (Paleothrissum) had been dis- 
covered in this impressed rock. 

If Professor Hitchcock be right in 
his conclusion that these enormous 
foot-prints are the vestiges of fea- 
thered giants, there can be no doubt 
that they justify the remark that 
they are of the highest interest to 
the palwontologist, as they establish 
the new fact of the existence of birds 
at the early epoch of the new red 
sandstone formation; and further 
show that some of the most ancient 
forms of that class attained a size far 
exceeding that of the largest among 
the feathered inhabitants of the pre- 
sent world. 

The discovery of the bones of 
the — Dinornis (Owen), have 
proved beyond all question the last 
conclusion: but the student will do 
well before he accepts the former, 
to investigate ear Professor 
Owen’s papers on byrinthodon,* 
remembering that the toes of Dr. 
Hitchcock's giant were broad and 
thick. The footmarks of that gi- 

antic batrachian (Salamandroides, 

tiger — Mastodonsaurus and Phyto- 
saurus, of the same— Chirotherium, 
Kaup) were —— on a shore; 
and in some of the specimens of that 
petrified strand were the impressions 
of drops of rain that had fallen upon 
the strata while in the process of 
formation. On the surface of one 
at Storeton, where the impressions 
of the footmarks were large, the 
depth of the holes made by the rain- 
drops on different parts of the same 
footstep, varied with the unequal 
pressure on the clay and sand, ac- 
cording to the salient cushions and 
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retiring hollows of the animal's foot. 
The constancy of these appearances 
upon an entire series of foot-prints 
in a long and continued track, 
showed that the rain had fallen after 
the creature had passed. 


The equable size of the casts of large 
drops that cover the entire surface of the 
slab (says Dr. Buckland, in his Address to 
the Geological Society of London on this 
phenomenon), except in the parts im- 
pressed by the cushions of the feet, record 
the falling of a shower of heavy drops on 
the day in which this huge animal had 
marched along the antient strand: he- 
mispherical impressions of small drops 
upon another stratum, show it to have 
been exposed to only a sprinkling of 
gentle rain that fell at a moment of calm. 
In one small slab of new red sandstone, 
found by Dr. Ward near Shrewsbury 
[where the remains which will presently 
be alluded to were found], we have a 
combination of proofs as to meteoric, 
hydrostatic, and locomotive phenomena, 
which occurred at a time incalculably 
remote, in the atmosphere, the water, 
and the quarter towards which the ani- 
mals were passing : the latter is indicated 
by the direction of the footsteps which 
form their tracks; the size and curva- 
tures of the ripple-marks on the sand, 
now converted to sandstone, show the 
depth and direction of the current; the 
oblique impressions of the rain- drops 
register the point from which the wind 
was blowing at or about the time when 
the animals were passing. 

But how was this record so firmly 
imprinted on the stone? The an- 
swer is ready from the same eloquent 
and accurate oracle :— 

The clay impressed with these prints 
of rain-drops acted as a mould, which 
transferred the form of every drop to the 
lower surface of the next bed of sand de- 
posited upon it, so that entire surfaces 
of several strata in the same quarry are 
respectively covered with moulds and 
casts of drops of rain that fell whilst the 
strata were in process of formation.* 


No, you are not about to be drag- 
ed into a treatise on ichnology, 
riendly reader ; though, believe me, 

you will find the subject, pregnant 
as it is with evidences of uncouth 
extinct forms that have passed away 
from life for ever, wending their 
way over the shores ofa half-formed 
world, amid wind and rain, storm 
and aunetents as eee ay, 


* Address delivered to the Geological Society Skies on the 21st t Febr uary, 
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and as entertaining too, as a fairy 
tale. You are only to be led to the 
contemplation of the ichnolites from 
the Shrewsbury sandstone, as a fit 
introduction to the crocodiles, which 
will next claim your attention. 

Professor Hitchcock, as we have 
seen, undoubtedly claims his ichno- 
lites as due to the presence of birds 
on the spot where they were im- 
pressed; but, as Professor Owen well 
observes, any evidence of a warm- 
blooded and quick-breathing class of 
animals at so remote a period as the 
new red sandstone epoch, requires 
to be very closely sifted; and, ac- 
cordingly, the chance of obtaining 
any analogical facts, bearing upon 
Professor Hitchcock’s ornithichnites, 
induced our professor to spare no 
exertions to obtain further insight 
into the problematical creature of 
the Grinsill quarries. 

Dr. Ward kept a sharp eye upon 
the quarrying operations; and soon, 
in addition to the footsteps, fossils 
were from time to time found, se- 
cured, and liberally sent up to the 
Professor, who was thus enabled to 
form a clear opinion of the animal 
that had impressed the sands with 
its feet. The result was the Profes- 
sor’s Description of an Extinct Lacer- 
tian Reptile, Rhynchosaurus articeps 
(Owen), of which the bones and foot- 
prints characterize the Upper New 
Red Sandstone at Grinsill, near 
Shrewsbury, published in the se- 
venth volume of The Transactions 
of the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety. For the highly interesting 
details of this masterly paper we 
must refer the reader to the memoir 
itself, which will well repay an at- 
tentive perusal; suffice it to say, 
that this Rhynchosaur turned out to 
be neither crocodilian, batrachian, 
nor chelonian, though in a degree 
allied to each of those tribes, and 
that the fortunate preservation of 
the skull brought to light modifica- 
tions of the lacertine structure lead- 
ing towards the tortoises and birds, 
which were before unknown. 

Before we sketch the natural his- 
tory of the crocodiles, it may not be 
unamusing to pass rapidly i in review 
some of the legends with which the 
ancients connected a form selected 
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by the Egyptians as the symbol of 
acruel and revengeful being. The 
horrible shape and detestable dispo- 
sition of the crocodile, made it an 
apt representative of the murderer 
of Osiris ;* and when it was regarded 
as the personification of ‘Typhon, it 
must be confessed that it looked the 
character of that evil one well, as 
any one will allow who looks on the 
devilish woodcut that surmounts the 
old French quatrain :— 
Le Nil produit des monstres perilleux, 
Lors que d’ Egypte arrouse le pais. 
Mais entre ceux, dont sommes esbahiz, 
Le crocodile est le plus merveilleux. 
The sculptor has done his best to 
make the monster look decent as he 
appears on the robe of the Nile in 
the celebrated statue; but one of 
the surrounding sixteen typical child- 
ren finds himself rather inconve- 
niently near the open mouth of the 
destroyer, and is represented as start- 
ing back accordingly ; while another 
lends him a hand to help him out of 
the dangerous neighbourhood. Poor 
old Nilus! he must have had warm 
work to keep his crocodiles in any- 
thing like order when the terror- 
stricken son of Clymene was hurried 
by his father’s runaway horses he 
knew’ not where, and the quiet, 
steady Moon beheld with amazement 
her brother’s chariot dashing along 
beneath her own. The crocodilian 
commotion under that smoking state 
of things must have been the cause 
of his extremity of horror, for the 
Tanais, the Caicus, the Lycormas, 
the Xanthus, the Mzander, the Eu- 
phrates, the Ganges, the Danube, 
the Ismenus, the Phasis, the Tagus, 
the Caister, whose swans then sung 
their last and died; the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Tiber,—all suffered 
equally, and stood their ground ; 
but 
Nilus in extremum 
orbem 
Occuluitque caput, quod adhuc latet. 
Father Thames was happily out 
of the way, or not sufficiently known 
to the polite world on that occasion. 
His turn, however, is at hand. A 
foreign prince and priest, shot from 


fugit perterritus 
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his proper sphere, is coming down 
upon him: but we will venture to 
ew that he will not run away 
ike the affrighted Nile, but con- 
tinue to go between his banks and 
look the Archbishop of Westminster 
boldly in the face. 

As the serpents had their Psylli, 
so the crocodiles had their Tenty- 
rite :— 

Moreover, there is a kind of people 
that cary a deadly hatred to the croco- 
dile, and they be called Tentyrites, of a 
certain isle even within Nilus, which 
they inhabite. The men are but small 
of stature, but in this quarrell against 
the crocodiles they have hearts of lions, 
and it is wondrous to see how resolute 
and courageous they are in this behalfe. 
Indeed this crocodile is a terrible beast 
to them that flie from him: but, con- 
trary, let men pursue him or make head 
againe, he runnes away most cowardly. 
Now, these islanders be the only men 
that dare encountre him in front. Over 
and besides, they will take the river, and 
swim after them; nay, they will mount 
upon their backs, and set them like 
horsemen : and as they turn their heads, 
with their mouths wide open to bite or 
devour them, they will thrust a club or 
great cudgell into it crosse overthwart, 
and so holding hard with both hands 
each end thereof, the one with the right, 
and the other with the left, and ruling 
them perforce (as it were) with a bit and 
bridle, bring them to land, like prisoners ; 
when they have them there, they will so 
fright them only with their words and 
speech, that they compel them to cast 
up and vomit those bodies againe to be 
enterred, which they had swallowed but 
newly before. And therefore it is, that 
this is the only isle which the crocodiles 
will not swim to: forthe very smell and 
sent of these Tentyrites is able to drive 
them away, like as the Pselli, with their 
savour, put serpents to flight. By report 
this beast seeth but badly in the water : 
but be they once without, they are most 
quick-sighted. All the four winter 
months they live in a cave and eat no- 
thing at all. Some are of opinion that 
this creature alone groweth all his life : 
and surely a great time he liveth. 

To say nothing of more ordinary 
methods of capture, if a crocodile 
was only touched with the feather 
of an ibis it instantly became mo- 
tionless ; and there was another mode, 


* Osiris, the popular divinity, the ruler of the Nile, the benign dispenser of 
plenty, had for his antagonist and destroyer Typhon, the scorching desert wind, that 
dried up the fructifying waters, bearing famine and death on its wings, when it un- 


seasonably prevailed. 
+ Pliny. 
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if old chroniclers are to be believed, 
not unworthy of note- It was 
thought a bitter and bright, as well 
as a novel idea, when some ill-con- 
ditioned scapegrace sent a looking- 
glass toan importunate Gorgon, who 
was qualified for admission into the 
Ugly Club,—if any woman ever was, 
which we with all gallantry and 
humility doubt—in the hope that 
the first look at herself would be 
fatal. But here again we have the 
old adage, Pereant qui ante nos, 
&c.—‘ There is nething new,’ &c. 
forced upon us. The sure way to 
settle a crocodile, according to an- 
cient practice, was to confront him 
with a mirror, when he inconti- 
nently died of fright at his own de- 
formity. 

‘Crocodile tears’ have become a 
proverb somewhat musty; and yet 
everybody may not know that there 
was another version besides the vul- 

ar one, of working upon the kind- 

earted traveller by apparent dis- 
tress, getting him within reach, and 
then destroying him. It was held 
for certain that when a crocodile 
had got hold of a man and killed 
him, it consumed its prey comfort- 
ably enough till it came to the head, 
which would have proved too hard 
a nut for our crocodile to crack, 
without pouring forth a copious 
shower of tears as a solvent, which 
softened the skull, and put the ra- 
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venous reptile in easy possession of 
its tit-bit—the brain. 

One of their horrible functions, 
among the Indians, was to act as the 
finishers of the law in capital cases, 
as elephants were employed by 
Asiatic autocrats not very many 
years since,* but in a different man- 
ner, as may be well supposed. The 
crocodile - executioners were kept 
without food when judgment of 
death was anticipated ; and the con- 
demned wretch was dragged to the 
tank, where the hungry monsters 
glared at him with their green can- 
nibal eyes, as the assistants delibe- 
rately bound him and foot, and then 
tossed him alive to the chasms of 
their gaping, serrated, clanking jaws. 
They were also retained as guards in 
Pegu; the ditches of the fortifice 
tions being filled with them. 

The Questiones crocudiling, tiicss 

lice et serre dialecticorum, as they 
ome been called, took their rise 
from certain stories in which the 
crocodile figures. For instance, a 
woman was taking a walk with her 
little son on the banks of the Nile, 
a lurking crocodile carried him off, 
saying, he should be restored if his 
mother responded truly. 

‘Do I mean to give him up” 
asked the crocodile. 

‘No, you don’t,’ answered the mo- 
ther; ‘and, therefore, according to 
your rule, you ought.’ 


* Mr. Sirr, in his entertaining book, Ceylon and the Cingalese (8vo. Lon- 
don, 1850, Shoberl), mentions a striking instance of the docility of one of these 


elephants. 


During the reign of the last blood-stained king of Kandy, the terrible custom 
which had long prevailed of execution by elephants, who were trained to prolong the 
suffering of the doomed criminal by crushing the limbs before the coup de grace was 


given, prevailed. 


One of the elephant-executioners was at that place during Mr. Sirr’s sojourn 


there, and he was desirous of testing the sagacity and memory of the brute. 


It was 


of huge size, and mottled, and stood quietly with the keeper seated on its neck. The 
noble, who accompanied Mr. Sirr and his party, desired the man to dismount and 


stand on one side. 


The chief gave the word of command,—‘ Slay the wretch !’ 

The elephant raised his trunk, and twined it as if grasping a human being, and 
then made motions as if he were depositing the patient on the earth before him, then 
slowly raised his forefoot, and placed it alternately upon the spots where the limbs 


of the sufferer would have been. 


This he continued to do for some minutes; and 


then, as if satisfied that the bones must be crushed, raised his trunk high above his 


head and stood motionless. 


The chief now said,—‘ Complete your work.’ 

The elephant imniediately placed one foot on the place where the victim’s abdo- 
men would have been, and the other upon the spot where the head must have rested, 
appearing to exert his whole strength to crush the victim, and trample out the 


remains of life. 


The tyrant was dethroned in 1815; and since that time the animal had never 
been called upon to execute his horrible office. 
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Whether the mother ever got her 
son back must be left to the judg- 
ment of those who have been made 
to feel how many points of the law 
are centered in possession, especially 
where crocodiles are concerned. 

The same story is the foundation 
of the crocodiline question put in 
Lucian’s dialogue :— 

‘ Have you a son?’ 

‘ What then ?” 

‘If he was wandering near a river 
and a crocodile should find him and 
carry him off, but should promise to 
restore him upon your giving a true 
answer to the question, whether it 
was intended to do so or no, what 
would you say were the crocodile’s 
intentions ?” 

‘You ask me a perplexing ques- 
tion, truly.’ 

But almost everything has its 
bright side, and so has a crocodile. 
Did not one save good King Minas 
when he tumbled into the water? 
And were they not reckoned ad- 
mirable safeguards for preventing 
robbers from crossing the river? In 
short, they made a very respectable 
figure among the mob of animal and 
vegetable Egyptian deities, and were 
treated accordingly, as we shall pre- 
sently see. Silence is not only the 
gift, but the attribute of the gods; 
and as the ancients believed that a 
crocodile had no tongue he had a 
ge safe claim, which, joined to 

is alleged foreknowledge of the ex- 
tent of the inundation of the Nile, 
was all-sufficient for his deification. 
Hence no doubt existed of the sal- 
vation of the man devoured by one 
of these reptiles. The sure road to 
heaven went through a crocodile’s 
maw;* and even those who were 
bitten by one were considered pecu- 
liarly fortunate. 

_ The priests were not slow in avail- 
ing themselves of these articles of 
belief, which they themselves had 
invented, and accordingly they took 
care to have tame crocodiles ready 
to receive the offerings of the faith- 
ful. Strabo saw one of these at 
Arsinoe, that ‘ city of the crocodiles,’ 
and an apolaustic life he seems to 
have led. Bread, meat, and wine, 
the contributions of travellers and 
pious neighbours, formed his ordi- 
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nary diet. Strabo’s host—a man of 
consequence, and the guide of the 
party in everything relating to sacred 
things—led the way to the pond, 
carrying from the table a small cake, 
some roasted meat, and a cup of 
spiced wine well mulled. hey 
found Suchos, in which name the 
crocodile rejoiced, stretched at his 
ease on the margin. Straightway 
did the priests approach him. Some 
opened his mouth, one acolyte 
popped in the cake, another crammed 
down the meat, and the whole was 
finished by pouring down the wine ; 
when Suchos plunged into the pond 
and swam over to the other side to 
take his siesta. If many pilgrims 
visited his shrine with similar offer- 
ings in the course of a day, the deity 
must have occasionally afforded the 
awful spectacle of ‘a drunken mon- 
ster,’ second only to that of La- 
blache’s Caliban. 

What a wondrous piece of acting 
that is! The brutal passion—the 
cunning ignorance—the monster 
lower than the man but higher than 
the brute—something between a 
chimpanzee and humanity, with a 
strong dash of his devilish dam in 
him, are brought out as no actor 
but that great artist could portray 
them ; and when the mass warms up 
under the influence of Trinculo’s 
bottle But words cannot convey 
the personification: go and see him. 
Why will not some gifted master 
write a Sicilian opera, if Acis and 
Galatea will not suffice, and present 
Lablache as Polyphemus? All Eu- 
rope would crowd to behold the 
incarnation of the Cyclops. 

But my pen is running away with 
me as usual, and must be brought 
back to these well-fed and well- 
appointed crocodiles, which were 
looked up to with some faith as 
oracles of divination. Ifthe croco- 
dile spontaneously took the cake, or 
other food offered, it was a good 
omen; but if the offering was un- 
heeded or rejected, the worst might 
be expected. There was a dark stor 
that the priests concluded, from suc 
a rejection, that Ptolemy’s death was 
near. 

Geoffroy seemed to think that 
the Suchos was a mild and in- 


* If a person was killed by a crocodile, or drowned in the Nile, his body was 
embalmed by the priests, and deposited in the sacred tombs. 
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offensive species, whose more gentle 
nature led the Egyptians to deify 
and tame it; but, to say nothing of 
the fugitive characters relied on by 
him as constituting specific differ- 
ence—characters which can hardly 
be viewed as indicating more than 
variety—it seems that the three cro- 
codile mummies, so far from being 
specimens of Geoffroy’s Suchos, are 
identical with his marginatus, lacu- 
nosus, and complanatus.* Souc, or 
Souchis, according to M. Champol- 
lion, indicates the Egyptian name of 
Saturn ; and Suchos was, in all pro- 
bability, the proper name of the in- 
dividual that Strabo saw at Arsinoe. 
Thus Apis was the sacred bull of 
Memphis; that of Heliopolis was 
Mnevis. 

But, however this may be, there 
can be no doubt that the animal was 
tamed by the ancients ; and as little 
that proper treatment meets with 
the same success now. Plutarch re- 
lates how the crocodile can be made 
obedient to the human voice and 
hand, opening its mouth and suffer- 
ing its teeth to be cleaned with a 
towel. 

Crocodiles, says Herodotus,} are 
sacred with some of the Egyptians ; 
but not so with others, who treat 
them as enemies. Those who dwell 
about Thebes and the lake Meeris 
look on them as very sacred; and 
they each train up a crocodile, which 
is rendered quite tame. Into the 
ears of these crocodiles they put 
crystal and gold ear-rings, and adorn 
their forepaws with bracelets. The 
give them appointed and sacred food, 
treating them as well as possible 
while alive, and when dead they 
embalm and bury them in the sacred 
vaults. But the people who dwell 
about the city Elephantine eat them, 
not considering them sacred. They 
are not called crocodiles by the 
Egyptians, but champse. The name 
of crocodiles was given to them by 
the Ionians, because they thought 
they resembled lizards,{ which are 
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found in the hedges in their country. 
But as the crocodile, in a state of 
nature, was not very likely to find 
any careful attendant ready to rub 
his teeth with a napkin, Nature, it 
seems, has sent him an animated 
feathered toothpick. 

The following, says the Halicarnas- 
sian, is the nature of the crocodile :— 
During the four coldest months it 
does not eat: though it has four feet, 
it is amphibious. It lays its eggs on 
land, and hatches them there. The 
greater part of the day is spent on 
the dry ground, but the whole night 
in the river, for in the night-time 
the water is warmer than the air and 
the dew. Of all living things of 
which we know, this grows to be the 
longest from the smallest beginning. 
It lays eggs little larger than those 
of a goose, and the young at first is 
suitable in size to the egg ; but when 
grown, it reaches to the length of 
seventeen cubits and more. It has 
the eyes of a pig, and the teeth and 
projecting tusks are large in propor- 
tion to the body. It is the only 
animal that has no tongue: it does 
not move the lower jaw, but is the 
only animal that brings dowa its 
upper jaw to the under one. It is 
furnished with strong claws, and a 
skin covered with scales not to be 
broken on the back.§ 

With the exception of the very 
pardonable mistake generally current 
with the ancients, in consequence of 
their being deceived by appearances, 
about the absence of the tongue and 
the want of motion in the lower jaw, 
the description above given may 
pass very creditably ; but then comes 
a statement, for which we have heard 
Herodotus branded as a most daring 
fabulist. 

It is blind in the water, continues 
the historian, but very quick-sighted 
on land ; and because it lives for the 
most part in the water its mouth is 
filled with leeches. All other birds 
and beasts avoid him, but he is at 
peace with the trochilus, because he 


* Geoffroy founded his C. complanatus on mummies which MM. Duméril and 
Bibron assert are clearly specimens of Crocodilus vulgaris. 


+ Eut. 69. 
t Keoxsduro. 


no sound foundation—the Coptic name for a crocodile. 


In Kircher’s Egyptian dictionary, Pi-souchi is made—but upon 


Emsah, or hamsa, is stated 


by the safest authorities to be the Coptic word from which, with the feminine article 
refixed, has come the Arabic word timsah, now current on the banks of the Nile. 
erodotus, who was evidently aware of this name, gives it under the form of yauJe« 


(champsa). 


§ Eut. 68. 
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receives benefit from that bird. For 
when the crocodile gets out of the 
water on land and then opens its 
jaws, which it does most commonly 
towards the west, the trochilus enters 
its mouth and swallows the leeches: 
the crocodile is so well pleased with 
this service that it never hurts the 
trochilus.* 

Upon this foundation succeeding 
writers have raised their fantastic 
structures, and we proceed to give 
one or two modes of telling the same 
story :— 

All the day time the crocodile keepeth 
upon the land, but he passeth the night 
in the water: and in good regard of the 
season he doth the one and the other. 
When he hath filled his belly with fishes, 
he lieth to sleep upon the sands in the 
shore: and for that he is a great and 
greedie devourer, somewhat of the meat 
sticketh evermore between his teeth. In 
regard whereof cometh the wren, a little 
bird called there trochilos, and the king 
of birds in Italy: and shee for her vic- 
tuals’ sake, hoppeth first about his mouth, 
falleth to pecking or picking it with her 
little neb or bill, and so forward to the 
teeth, which he cleanseth, and all to 
makehim gap. Then getteth shee within 
his mouth, which he openeth the wider, 
by reason that he taketh so great delight 
in this her scraping and scouring of his 
teeth and chaws. Now when he is lulled 
as it were fast asleep with this pleasure 
and contentment of his : the rat of India, 
or ichneumon, spieth his vantage, and 
seeing him lye thus broad gaping, whip- 
peth into his mouth, and shooteth him- 
selfe downe his throat as quicke as an 
arrow, and then gnaweth his bowels, 
eateth a hole through his belly, and so 
killeth him.+ 


Scaliger, somewhat scandalized that 
Pliny had made the bird a wren, was 
of opinion that it should be described; 
and the trochilus then came out of 
the size of a thrush, with an acute 
crested feather, which it had the 
power of erecting, so as to prick the 
palate of the crocodile if he should 
close his jaws and shut her in. 
Aldrovand backs this doctrine by a 
reference to Leo’s work on Africa, 
who declares that he saw on the 
banks of islands in the middle of the 
Nile crocodiles sunning themselves, 
and birds, about the size of a thrush, 
flitting about them ; but after a short 
space the birds flew away. Hibs in- 
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quiries were answered by a statement 
that portions of the fishes and other 
animals on which the crocodile feeds 
stick about his teeth and breed 
worms, to his great torment. The 
birds, perceiving the worms when 
the crocodile gapes, come to feed 
upon them. But the crocodile, as 
soon as he finds that all the worms 
are eaten up, closes his mouth, and 
attempts to swallow the bird that 
has entered, but, being wounded by 
the sharp spine with whieh the head 
of the bird is armed, gapes again and 
sets the winged prisoner free. 

The narrative of Herodotus has 
received corroboration from the pen 
of the accomplished author of Visits 
to Monasteries in the Levant.{ 


I will relate (says Mr. Curzon, in that 
amusing and interesting book) a fact in 
natural history which I was fortunate 
enough to witness, and which, although 
it is mentioned so long ago as the times 
of Herodotus, has not, I believe, been 
often observed since; indeed, I have 
never met with any traveller who has 
himself seen such an occurrence. 

I had always a strong predilection for 
crocodile-shooting, and had destroyed 
several of these dragons of the waters. 
On one occasion I saw a long way off a 
large one, twelve or fifteen feet long, 
lying asleep under a perpendicular bank, 
about ten feet high, on the margin of the 
river. I stopped the boat at some dis- 
tance ; and noting the place as well as I 
could, I took a circuit inland, and came 
down cautiously to the top of the bank, 
whence with a heavy rifle I made sure of 
my ugly game. I had already cut off 
his head in my imagination, and was 
considering whether it should be stuffed 
with its mouth open or shut. I peeped 
over the bank: there he was within ten 
feet of the sight of the rifle. I was on 
the point of firing at his eye, when I 
observed that he was attended by a bird 
called a zic-zac. It is of the plover 
species, of a greyish colour, and as large 
as a small pigeon. 

The bird was walking up and down 
close to the crocodile’s nose. I suppose 
I moved, for suddenly it saw me, and 
instead of flying away as any respectable 
bird would have done, he jumped up 
about a foot from the ground, screamed 
‘Zic-zac! zic-zac!’ with all the powers 
of his voice, and dashed himself against 
the crocodile’s face two or three times. 
The great beast started up, and imme- 
diately spying his danger, made a jump 


a 


* Ibid. Cary. 


+ Holland’s Pliny. 
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into the air, and, dashing into the water 
with a splash which covered me with 
mud, he dived into the river and dis- 
appeared. The zic-zac, to my increased 
admiration—proud, apparently, of having 
saved his friend—remained walking up 
and down, uttering his cry, as I thought, 
with an exulting voice, and standing 
every now and then on the tips of his 
toes in a conceited manner, which made 
me justly angry with his impertinence. 
After having waited in vain for some 
time, to see whether the crocodile would 
come out again, I got up from the bank 
where I was lying, threw a clod of earth 
at the zic-zac, and came back to the 
boat, feeling some consolation for the 
loss of my game in having witnessed a 
circumstance the truth of which has been 
disputed by several writers on natural 
history. 


The crocodile’s protector was ac- 
tuated, doubtless, by that self-interest 
which governs so many social com- 
pacts; and Herodotus, when he de- 
scribes the bird as freeing the croco- 
dile from his troublesome parasites, 
only records an alliance which is far 
from uncommon in the history of 
animals. To say nothing of the 
familiar instances of the daws, mag~- 
pies, and starlings, that attend upon 
our sheep and horned cattle, there 
are more close alliances founded on 
a reciprocity of benefits. Such, 
among the warm-blooded vertebrated 
animals, is the connexion between 
the Buphaga erythrohyncha — the 
beef-eater of the English, the pique- 
beuf of the French—and the oxen, 
camels, and antelopes, which it frees 
from the darve that burrow in their 
hides, for which service its feet and 
beak are admirably adapted,—the 
feet, armed with strong claws, afford- 
ing a firm hold on the back of the 
animal, and the beak, fashioned so 
as to dig and extract the maggots as 
neatly as an instrument combining 
the qualities of a lancet and forceps, 
in skilful surgical hands, could per- 
form the operation. Such are the 
rhinoceros birds mentioned by Mr. 
Cumming. Even among the mol- 
luscous animals we have the asso- 
ciation of the pinna and the crab. 

The rhinoceros birds were just as 
attentive to their charge as the guard 
which deprived Mr. Curzon of his 
‘ugly game.’ <A native had informed 
Mr. Cumming that a white rhino- 
ceros was lying asleep in thick cover, 
and he accompanied his guide to the 
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spot. The rhinoceros was lying 
asleep beneath a shady tree, and his 
appearance reminded Mr. Cumming 
of an enormous hog. The beast 
kept constantly flapping his ears, 
which, he says, rhinoceroses inva- 
riably do when sleeping. But before 
he could reach the proper distance 
to fire, several rhinoceros birds by 
which he was attended warned him 
of his impending danger by sticking 
their bills into his ear, and uttering 
their harsh, grating cry. Thus 
aroused, he suddenly sprang to his 
feet, crashed away through the jun- 
gle at a rapid rate, and Mr. Cumming 
saw him no more. But it appears 
that it is not to the rhinoceros alone 
that these guardians do good service. 


These rhinoceros-birds (continues our 
mighty hunter) are constant attendants 
upon the hippopotamus and the four 
varieties of rhinoceros, their object being 
to feed upon the ticks and other parasitic 
insects that swarm upon these animals. 
They are of a greyish colour, and are 
nearly as large as a common thrush ; 
their voice is very similar to that of the 
mistletoe-thrush. Many a time have 
these ever-watchful birds disappointed 
me in my stalk, and tempted me to invoke 
an anathema on their devoted heads. 
They are the best friends the rhinoceros 
has, and rarely fail to awaken him, even 
in his soundest nap. ‘Chuckuroo ’ per- 
fectly understands their warning, and, 
springing to his feet, he generally looks 
about him in every direction, after which 
he invariably makes off. I have often 
hunted a rhinoceros on horseback, which 
led me a chase of many miles, and re- 
quired a number of shots before he fell, 
during which chase several of these birds 
remained by the rhinoceros to the last. 
They reminded me of mariners on the 
deck of some bark sailing on the ocean, 
for they perched along his back and sides ; 
and as each of my bullets told on the 
shoulder of the rhinoceros they ascended 
about six feet into the air, uttering their 
harsh cry of alarm, and then resumed 
their position. It sometimes happened 
that the lower branches of trees, under 
which the rhinoceros passed, swept them 
from their living deck, but they always 
recovered their former station ; they also 
adhere to the rhinoceros during the night. 
I have often shot these animals at mid- 
night when drinking at the fountains, 
and the birds, imagining they were asleep, 
remained with them till morning, and on 
my approaching, before taking flight, 
they exerted themselves to their utmost 
to awaken Chuckuroo from his deep sleep. 


Geoffroy was of opinion, and others 
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agree with him, that the EE tian 
dotterell,* first described by Hassel- 
quist, is the trochilos of Herodotus ; 
and it is a curious instance of the 

rverseness of systematists that they 
should have pressed the last-men- 
tioned name into their service to 
designate those volatile animated 
gems} which shoot by like meteors 
in that western world which was un- 
known to the ancients, and to which 
these brilliant birds are exclusively 
confined. Linnaeus, who gives the 
Egyptian dotterell a place among his 
charadrii (plovers), makes no sign as 
to its being the trochilus of Herodo- 
tus, and he adopts that word as the 
specific name of the common wren of 
our hedges.{ 

In the grand battle between the 
hippopotami and the crocodiles, re- 
presented on the plinth of the statue 
of Nilus, a somewhat long-billed but 
rather corpulent long-legged bird 
seems ready to come to the assistance 
of a crocodile, which has a hippopo- 
tamus fast by the nose. Another 
and similar bird stands calmly before 
an open-mouthed crocodile. If the 
sculptor intended these for ¢rochili, 
they have not much of the wren 
about them, nor of the plover either. 
They may have been meant for ibises 
looking on at the row. 

Hasselquist declares that the cro- 
codiles do inexpressible mischief to 
the common people of Upper Egypt, 
often killing and devouring women 
who come to the river to fetch water, 
and children playing on the shore or 
swimming in the river. He relates 
that in the stomach of one dissected 
before Mr. Barton, the English con- 


_— 
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sul, the bones of the legs and arms 
of a woman, with the rings which 
Egyptian women wear as ornaments, 
were found. The fishermen, whose 
nets are broken by the crocodiles if 
they come in his way, are, he says, 
often exposed to great danger from 
those terrible monsters. 

Sonnini relates that they are for- 
midable to the inhabitants, and that 
in some places they are obliged to 
form in the river an enclosure of 
stakes and fagots, that the women, 
in drawing water, may not have their 
legs carried off by the crocodiles. 
The Catholics, he adds, are persuaded 
that those hideous destroyers will 
attack a Mussulman, but forbear to 
injure a Christian, and bathe without 
fear in the Nile, while the Mahome- 
tans, acknowledging the miracle, dare 
not expose themselves there. 

After alluding to the veneration 
which the crocodile experienced in 
some parts of Egypt in remote times, 
and the fury with which it was pur- 
sued and destroyed in others, Sonnini 
remarks that in his time the crocodile 
was neither reverenced nor destroyed. 
Banished to the most southern part 
of Egypt, they assemble there, he 
says, in vast numbers. They are to 
be seen when the sun is at its height, 
their head above the water, immove- 
able, and appearing at a distance like 
large pieces of floating wood, gliding 
slowly down with the current and 
basking in the heat, in which they 
delight. He shot several, approach- 
ing very close, which, as they were 
not often disturbed, he was able to 
do; but he does not appear to have 
bagged any like Mr. Cumming, with 


* Charadrius Algyptius, Linn. Hamet, Hippo’s careful and intelligent attendant, 


when told what Herodotus and Aristotle had stated on this subject, expressed his 
disbelief of the story, but said he knew the bird, which he described pretty accurately. 
Mr. Mitchell took him down to the museum in the garden, when he at once pointed 
out Hoplopterus spinosus, a spur-winged dotterell or plover, as the bird he meant. 
This species, it appears, is constantly found in the places where the crocodiles land, 
and runs about hunting for insects—small mollusca, perhaps, and such things—when 


the crocodiles are lying asleep. The appearance of the hunter immediately excites a 
noisy note from the plover, the crocodile wakes, and the natives believe that the bird 
is the crocodile’s friend and watchman. The Sheigea Arabs call this bird El sugda : 
the natives of Dongola call it El’um tisaad, which, being interpreted, means the 
cousin or niece of the crocodile. Mr. Curzon’s narrative leads to the inference of a 
much more intimate connexion between the bird and the crocodile than a mere cry at 
the approach of danger. The spur on each of the wings of hoplopterus is nearly 
half an inch long. The reader will remember, in one of the versions of the story, 
ap spine with which the bird is said to be armed, and which Leo places on its 
ead. 

+ The humming-birds — Trochilide and Trochilius of modern ornithologists — 
inhabiting America and the West India islands. 

t Motacilla trochilus. 
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whose best and worst dog the croco- 
diles of South Africa made off. In 
the neighbourhood of Thebes, the 
small boat in which Sonnini sailed 
up the river was often surrounded by 
crocodiles. They saw the party pass 
with indifference, neither discovering 
fear nor any cruel intent at the ap- 
proach of the voyagers. The noise 
of the musket-shot alone disturbed 
their tranquillity. Sonnini asserts 
that they never rise upon vessels, and 
that how little soever the gunwales 
may be raised above the water, no- 
thing is to be apprehended from their 
attacks. But he advises the naviga- 
tor to avoid thrusting his arms or legs 
into the stream, or he will run the 
risk of getting them snapped off by 
the sharp-pointed teeth of the croco- 
diles. Very alert in the water, which, 
he says, they cleave with rapidity, 
they make, according to him, but 
slow progress on dry land ; and were 
it not that their slime colour and the 
coat of mud with which they cover 
themselves in walking along the miry 
shores of the Nile, disguise them so 
as to render them less perceptible, 
and thus expose men to be surprized 
by them, they are, he declares, by 
no means so dangerous out of the 
watery element, in which they are 
stronger and more at liberty. 

The portrait of the ichneumon ‘ que 
les Egyptiens nomment Rat de Pha- 
raon, is given in the Portraits d’ Ani- 
mauz,* with the following morsel of 
poesy :-— 

Voy le portrait du Rat de Pharaon, 

Qui chasse aux rats, comme fait la Be- 
lette : 

Au demeurant fort cauteleuse beste, 

Qui autrement est nommée Ichneumon. 

But not a word is said about the 
romance of its leaping into the gaping 
mouthsof crocodiles, gliding into their 
bellies, and eating their way out of 
the entrails of the reptiles, which the 
ancient authors and many of the 
moderns loved to dwell upon, but 
which Sonnini treats with the con- 
tempt that it deserves. The natural 
food of the ichneumons consists of 
rats, birds, eggs, and reptiles ; and if 
some of them have been seen spring- 
ing on little crocodiles with fury 
when presented to them, the act was 
the effect of their general appetite 
for such game generally, and not of 


* 1657. 
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a particular antipathy. It would, as 
Sonnini observes, be at least equally 
reasonable to say that their mission 
on earth was to prevent the too great 
propagation of chickens, to which 
they are far more hostile than to 
crocodiles. In his time, and in more 
than half of northern Egypt, that is 
to say, in that part comprized be- 
tween the Mediterranean Sea and the 
city of Siout, ichneumons were very 
common, although there were no 
crocodiles there; while they were 
more rare in Upper Egypt, where 
the crocodiles were more numerous. 
The great scourge of the crocodiles 
is a tortoise called thirsé by the 
Arabians—one of the Potamians, pro- 
bably—which, when the little croco- 
diles just hatched repair to the river, 
springs upon them and devours them. 
Persons of undoubted veracity at 
Thebais told Sonnini that out of fifty 
young crocodiles, the produce of one 
hatching, seven only had escaped the 
thirsé, which is also a keen devourer 
of the crocodile’s eggs. Seven little 
crocodiles, each eleven inches long, 
were brought to the French traveller 
when he was at Kous. Their teeth 
were already very sharp, and they 
appeared to have come into the world 
with the true crocodile spirit. The 
Egyptian who took them said that 
there were about fifty of them to- 
gether, but that it was impossible to 
catch them all because the mother 
arrived unexpectedly, and was eager 
to fly at him. From such small be- 
ginnings are these enormous monsters 
developed. Sonnini saw at Negaudé 
the skin of a crocodile thirty feet 
long and four broad; and he was 
assured that some had been found in 
the Nile of the length of fifty feet. 
One thing is certain, that the num- 
ber of teeth was as great in the new- 
ly-hatched reptiles as in those that 
had attained to that enormous size. 
Herodotus} gives an amusing ac- 
count of the bait with which the 
ancient fishermen bobbed for croco- 
dile. Having well covered his hook 
with the chine of a hog, he makes, 
according to the historian, a cast into 
the middle of the river; and then 
producing a young live pig on the 
bank, he beats it till he makes it 
squeal. The crocodile, attracted by 


thé piercing cry, goes in the direc- 
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tion whence it proceeds, meets with 
the baited hook, swallows it, is struck, 
in angling phrase, and the tackle 
being none of the finest, is drawn 
bodily to land. But when the cro- 
codile is there the angler would have 
but a hard time of it, if he did not 
instantly set to work to plaster up 
the eyes of his game with mud. 
When he has done this, it is managed 
very easily ; but he has a world of 
trouble before the operation is com- 

leted. Hasselquist found a fishing- 

ook in the palate of one which he 
dissected; and the eggs which he 
procured, larger than that of a hen 
but less than that of a goose, covered 
with a hard crust, of a rugged sur- 
face, and of a cloudy white colour, 
were taken out of a female thirty 
feet long. 

It was to be expected that the 
Roman populace, whose cry for no- 
velty at the great shows only equal- 
led that for bread, would be fami- 
liarized with the monsters of the 
Nile :— 

Marcus Scaurus was the first man 
who, in his plaies and games that he set 
out in his edileship, made a show of one 
water-horse and four crocodiles, swim- 
ming in a poole or mote made for the 
time during these solemnities.* 

This seems to have been a zoolo- 
gical exhibition, and nothing more ; 
but the crocodiles were soon brought 
forward for more cruel purposes, and 
to pander to the popular lust for 
blood. Augustus turned six-and- 
thirty into the amphitheatre at once. 
The shout raised by the thousands 
who beheld that monstrous entrance, 
could only have been equalled b 
the breathless silence with which 
they saw the bold, calm gladiators, 
advance upon their frightful antago- 
nists. The bestiarii, who were sworn 
to face any living thing that their 
lord and master chose to oppose to 
them, did their butcherly duty that 
day, for not one of the thirty-six 
was left alive. 

Most probably the conquerors 
feasted on them afterwards, for there 
was a saying that 


A crocodile is good meat, 
All save the head and feet ; 


though a little musky, perhaps ; and 
the head was not without its use in 
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the Roman pharmscopesia, as, for 
instance :— 

The eie-teeth of the said crocodile, 
filled up with frankincense (for hollow 
they be), and tied to any part of the 
body, put by those periodicall fevers 
which use to return at sett and certaine 
hours ; but then the patient must not for 
five dayes together see the party who 
fastened the same about him. And they 
report likewise, that the little gravel stones 
taken out of their belly be of the same 
vertue to drive away the shaking fits of 
agues when they are comming, which is 
the cause that the Augyptians use ordi- 
narily to anoint their sicke folk with the 
fat of this beast. 

The blood administered to the eyes 
was supposed to promote clearness of 
vision. The fat bore a high price, 
for he who was anointed with it 
might fearlessly dive in the Nile, 
though surrounded by crocodiles. 
It was reckoned excellent good for 
the bites of serpents, according to 
Dioscorides ; and Leo lauds its efficacy 
in the case of old ulcers, and even of 
cancers. Boiled in water with vine- 
gar, it was helda sovereign remedy for 
the toothache, if the patient washed 
his face with the decoction ; and no 
doubt it did the sufferers as much 
good as any nostrum now advertised. 
The skin, if carried round fields or 
gardens, and afterwards suspended 
there, was held to be a sure defence 
against approaching hailstorms. In 
modern times not only isthe musk of 
the glands held precious (or was, not 
long ago), but other parts of the 
animal were used for medicinal pur- 
poses. Hasselquist notices the ‘ fol- 
liculus,’ of the bigness of a hazel nut, 
under the shoulders of the old cro- 
codiles, containing a thick matter 
which smells like musk. The Egyp- 
tians, he says, are very anxious to 
get this when they kill a crocodile, 
it being a perfume much esteemed by 
the grandees, but Hasselquist did not 
find one in any that he dissected. 
He states that the Egyptians use the 
fat against the rheumatism and stiff- 
ness of the tendons, esteeming it a 

werful remedy outwardly applied. 
Fre mentions the gall, as being con- 
sidered good for the eyes; and that, 
and the eyes of the crocodiles them- 
selves, as used by the Egyptians for 
purposes about which we care not to 
be particular. 


* Holland’s Pliny. 
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Tam not aware that a true croco- 
dile has ever been exhibited alive in 
this country. I never saw one, though 
I have seen many alligators of all 
sizes. It would not be very difficult 
to bring over a Nilotic crocodile; 
and if the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don were to show one with its at- 
tendant dotterell and the hippopota- 
mus,* the attraction would be strong. 
The clever keepers of that establish- 
ment would soon reconcile them to 
each other, and present another 
‘united happy family’ to the won- 
dering spectators. 

Without wearying the reader with 
anatomical details, we would draw 
attention to certain peculiarities in 
the organization of the crocodilian 
family, which are not only essential 
to its well-being, but indicate that 
approximation of one form to another 
of which every observer who studies 
animated nature is constantly re- 
minded. 

The cervical vertebre are fur- 
nished with a sort of false ribs, 
which impede lateral motion; and, 
indeed, the general structure of 
the vertebral column, as far as the 
pelvis, combined with the abdominal 
ribs, renders it difficult for the cro- 
codilide to bend their bodies side- 
ways; whence the notion of throw- 
ing them out when in pursuit by 


* 6th Oct.—I to the Zoological Garden, and in my way to the hippopotamus 
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a back. There is a story of 
an Englishman running before a 
large alligator which came out of 
the lake Nicaragua, and was gaining 
on him fast. He would have been 
soon overtaken by his grim pur- 
suer, had not some Spaniards called 
to him to run in a circle and baffle 
it by compelling it to resort to 
the laborious operation of turning, 
if it should be bent on continuing 
the pursuit. That an alligator can 
bend its body and tail so as to 
bring head and tail together I have 
proved. I took an alligator be- 
tween five and six feet long, at the 
Zoological Garden in the Regent's 
Park, by the tail and lifted it off its 
legs, when, by what certainly ap- 
peared to be a violent effort, it bent 
its body so as to reach my hand with 
its head. I had a glove on, but the 
reptile bit it through, without, how- 
ever, wounding my hand. 

The abdominal ribs, which form 
a sort of plastron for the protection of 
the belly, in addition to the false and 
ordinary ribs, do not reach up to the 
spine, and seem to be the result of 
an ossification of the tendinous por- 
tion of the recti muscles. True 
clavicles there are none, but, as in 
the rest of the Saurian tribe, the 
coracoid apophyses are attached to 
the breast-bone. The lungs of rep- 


came upon a late hatch of six young black swans not long out of the egg, walking 
with their affectionate mother, the proud father strutting in advance ready to do 
battle with all comers, and looking as if he defied the world. Looked in upon Jenny 
Lind, who had broken her horn at the base, or rather loosened it at the suture, so 
that it went quite back. But the keeper set it cleverly, and it is now in place, 
exalted, like that of her namesake by Brother Jonathan ; so that she carries her head 
as proudly and symmetrically as any giraffe of them all. 

The great tortoise had cuddled into a corner of his house, as if he felt the approach 
of winter. 

Hippo was in his bath. When he sinks he puts back his ears, and closes them to 
keep out the water. A large vegetable marrow was thrown to him by Hamet. He 
mumbled it for some time in the water, and below the surface as well as above, making 
an impression on the fruit but not breaking it. When below the surface he would 
let it out of his mouth, and then rise after it as it floated to the top, trying his young 
teeth upon it. At last his vegetable appetite appeared to be roused. He brought it 
to one of the steps of his bath, and, reposing, set to work upon it in good earnest, 
with all but his head still in the water, succeeded in breaking it, bit off pieces, chewed 
them with a slow, champing, snapping motion, without any lateral grinding, and 
swallowed them. He had previously been offered green maize, which he mumbled, 
broke, and played with, but did not eat, so far as I could see. Boiled carrots and 
kohl-riibe were more to his taste; and he had eaten freely of them before the experi- 
ment of the raw vegetable marrow was made. All this looks like a healthy state of 
stomach, and I cannot help hoping that his careful attendants will bring him through 
the winter. He was rather fractious at first on being left, but is now reconciled to 
the absence of his kind Hamet at night, and sleeps by himself very comfortably. In 
short, his conduct entirely justifies the epithet conferred on him by Mr. Dickens, 
who has immortalized ‘ The Good Hippopotamus.’ 
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tiles generally reach down into the 
abdomen; but such is not the case 
with the crocodilians, and some fleshy 
fibres adhering to that part of the 
peritoneum which covers the liver, 
remind the observer of a diaphragm. 
This organization, combined with 
their trilocular heart, where the 
blood coming from the lungs is not 
mingled with the venous portion of 
that fluid, which comes from the 
body, so completely as it is in other 
reptiles, approximates, though in no 
great degree, the crocodilians to the 
warm-blooded quadrupeds. As in 
the tortoises, the auditory bone and 
the pterygoid apophyses are fixed to 
the skull. 

But the jaws, which in the chelo- 
nians are edentulous, are furnished 
with numerous large conical teeth of 
unequal length, implanted in a single 
row in the thickness of the upper and 
lower maxillary bones, in separate 
cavities, each of which may be looked 
upon as a true alveolus or socket. 
This formidable array is constantly 
kept up in good order and condition 
by a provision which insures a con- 
stant supply of serviceable teeth. 
Each tooth is hollowed at the base, 
so as to become the case or Sheath 
of the tooth of greater size destined 
to replace it; so that, in the croco- 
diles, the operation of teething is 
always painlessly going on: nor does 
the number of the teeth vary ac- 
cording to age. The pressure of the 
rising tooth causes an absorption of 
the hollow base of the old one; and 
as the former advances the latter 
dwindles, till it drops out and is suc- 
ceeded by the new one. It need 
hardly be observed that great solidity 
and strength result from this double 
gomphosis ; while, to add to the firm- 
ness of the terrible apparatus, the 
sockets are directed obliquely from 
front to rear. Each tooth is, so to 
speak, insulated; and a gum, or at 
least what does duty for a gum, 
covers the bony edges of the jaws 
whence they spring. 

The depressed and elongated body 
and tail are shielded on the back by 
solid carinated scutcheons. The scales 
of the belly are squared, compara- 
tively delicate,andsmooth. The tail 
is longer than the body, compressed 
laterally, and its scales are elevated 
into a central ridge. The fore-feet 
are furnished with five toes, the hind- 
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feet with four. All the toes are 
armed with claws, and more or less 
webbed. The nostrils open at the 
end of the muzzle, and are raised 
and furnished with crescent-shaped 
slits. This elevation is very strongly 
marked in the Gavials or Gharrials, 
and enables the animal to lie floating 
with the nostrils above the water 
without exposing much of the head. 
They are closed by valves when the 
creature descends. The fleshy flat 
tongue is attached very nearly up to 
the edges; whence the notion of the 
ancients that the crocodile had none. 
This conformation prevents, in a 
great measure, the routing out of 
leeches, &c. by muscular action, and 
accounts for the necessity of external 
aid in freeing the mouth from annoy- 
ing parasites. The lower jaw is pro- 
longed backwards beyond the skull, 
and the gape is proportionably elon- 
gated. Hence, when the animal 
raises its head and throws it a little 
backwards on opening the mouth by 
the depression of the lower jaw, it has 
the appearance of moving its upper 
jaw, whence the error of the an- 
cients in that respect. 

Cuvier observes that the crocodiles 
cannot swallow when in the water, 
but the evidence of those who have 
seen alligators in their fishing expe- 
ditions hardly supports this assertion. 
It is true that such witnesses relate, 
that after having seized the fish be- 
neath the surface, the captor rises 
above it, and occasionally tosses the 
prey into the air, as if to get rid of 
the water taken in at the time of the 
seizure: but there can be no question 
that, on such occasions, the fish is 
swallowed by the alligator without 
leaving the water ; though the latter 
repairs to the land for the purpose 
of devouring such land animals as it 
may have succeeded in surprizing 
and drowning, after they have un- 
dergone such a degree of decom- 
position as renders their fibre tender 
and more easily divided by croco- 
dilian teeth. Withall due submission, 
then, to the high authority of the 
great French zoologist, his position 
may be doubted; and, indeed, the 
careful adaptation of a part of its 
organization to the requirements of 
the animal goes far to contradict it. 
This conformation we shall endea- 
vour to explain with as little techni- 
cality as possible. 
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If the interior of the mouth of a 
crocodile or alligator be examined, 
the roof of the palate will be found 
neariy flat, and not pierced by the 
extremities of the nasal fosse, as in 
the greater number of other reptiles. 
No; the posterior nasal apertures 
open in the pharynx behind the pa- 
latine veil, which is sufficiently elon- 
gated to overspread that portion of 
the roof which is in front of the 
—— or opening of the windpipe. 

ndeed it is probable that the croco- 
diles are the only reptiles that have 
a true pharynx, in other words, a 
vestibule common to the mouth, the 
posterior nostrils, the larynx or wind- 
pe , and the cesophagus or gullet. 
is arrangement of the parts in 
combination with the muscular struc- 
ture of the tongue, the bone of 
which, or vs hyoides, has a peculiar 
expansion, produces a sort of disk or 
valve, which can be lifted and ap- 
plied to the velum palati above, so as 
effectually to protect the glottis and 
perform the office of the epiglottis in 
mammiferous animals, conferring on 
the crocodile a peculiar power of 
deglutition and respiration when it 
has seized its prey below the surface 
of the water, or has dragged it down 
from the land. The same admirable 
machinery comes also into play in 
carrying on respiration, when the 
animal lies with its muzzle alone 
above the surface of the water. 

The eggs of the crocodile are co- 
vered with a hard shell, and are as 
large as those of a goose, but not so 
oval. The female is said to guard 
the nest or place of deposit, and to 
bestow maternal care upon the young 
during some months. 

The form is widely spread. Asia, 
Africa, and America, have it. There 
is no authentic record of its ever 
having inhabited Europe, in the 
present state of the world at least ; 
unless we are to give credit to the 
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assertion of Malte-Brun, that one 
was taken in the Rhone some two 
centuries ago. The fifth quarter of 
the globe, Australasia, has not as 
yet been found to possess it. The 
muzzle of the crocodiles is not so 
wide as that of the alligators or 
caymans; and some of the Asiatic 
species, the gavials* for example, 
have the jaws elongated into a nar- 
row snout, with a rounded termi- 
nation, reminding one in some degree 
of the beak of a gigantic spoonbill 
armed with teeth. 

The alligators, according to some, 
derive their name from the Portu- 
guese word dagarto, signifying a 
lizard ; some make it a modification 
of the Indian word legatzer, or alle- 
gater; and others, again, suppose 
that it is simply a corruption of the 
words al lagatore,} the inhabitant of 
the lake or lagoon — for travellers 
agree generally in stating that the 
caymans are never found in the ra- 
pids, or even in the running part of 
the stream, but in creeks, lagoons, 
or back waters. There is this differ- 
ence, also, between them and the 
true crocodiles, that whereas the 
latter frequently descend beyond the 
brackish water of great rivers, even 
into the sea—the greater species that 
inhabits the Ganges, for example,— 
and have been known to swim from 
island to island where the distance 
has been considerable, no such mi- 
grations have been generally re- 
corded on the part of the alligators, 
which, it has been said, never quit 
the fresh water.{ When, after the 
intense heats of summer, the cold sea- 
son approaches, the alligators bury 
themselves in the mud of some 
stagnant pool, and there remain con- 
cealed and comfortable, in the sort 
of death-in-life state of hybernation, 
till the genial breath of spring calls 
them again into active life. ‘Then, 
and as the summer advances, multi- 





* More properly, garrhials. 
+ Sloane, who writes allagator, allegator, alagarta, and alagartos, derives it from 
the Spanish alagaréa, a lizard. 


t But note. 


abound, 


Sir Hans Sloane, in his Jamaica, speaking of the shoals between 
Port Royal and Passage Fort, and of the corals, starfishes, 


and echini, which there 


says that ‘allegators are often drawn on shoar in the senne-nets by the 


fishermen, whose nets are generally broken by them ;’ and he speaks of one which 
was afterwards taken, as stated at p. 630 of this book, that used to do abundance of 
mischief to the people’s cattle ‘in the neighbourhood of this bay, having his regular 


courses to look for prey.’ 


And Sloene further remarks, that ‘They are very common 
on the coasts and deep rivers of Jamaica.’ 


Catesby, too, states, that they frequent 


salt rivers near the sea, as well as streams of fresh water, fresh and salt lakes. 
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tudes may be seen in the unfre- 
quented waters of South America, 
their huge flat heads floating among 
the luxuriant nymphewe —such as 
Queen Victoria’s own water-lily, and 
other aquatic plants, with which the 
surface is, as it were, carpeted,—or 
basking on the sunny banks in a 
dozing state, when the day is at the 
hottest. They probably have a fea- 
thered attendant, as the true croco- 
diles have, for a bird has been seen 
quietly perched on an_alligator’s 
snout. 

Like the poacher, their principal 
time of fishing is in the night, when 
they assemble in large companies, 
drive the fish before them, with loud 
bellowings that may be heard a mile 
off, into some retired creek, and take 
up a position at the mouth of it. 
Then the work of destruction begins. 
Diving under the crowded shoal, the 
alligators seize the prey, not unfre- 

uently using their tails to sweep 
the terrified fish which attempt to 
escape, towards their gaping mouths, 
while the shores resound with the 
clanking of their jaws. Some have 
supposed that the musky secretion of 
the glands beneath the throat has 
attraction for the fish, as the anglers 
of old were used to anoint their baits 
with perfumed unguents to draw the 
finny race to their hooks. But, al- 
though fish form the principal food 
of the alligators, they not unfre- 
quently seize on land animals, which, 
if too large to be swallowed whole, 
they sink beneath the bank till it 
becomes what venison- eaters term 
rather high, when it is brought out 
and devoured at leisure on the bank. 
Some of them have been known to 
attack men while bathing or swim- 
ming across rivers; and there goes a 
saying, that they prefer the flesh of 
@ negro to any other delicacy. Son- 
nini, when he notices the belief above 
referred to, that the Christian bears 
a charmed life against the crocodile, 
while the Mussulman is devoured, 
states that he has read somewhere 
that in Western Africa the reptile 
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not only prefers the negro, but never 
touches the white Christian. 

Like several fishes, gold and silver 
fish and the carp for example, the 
alligators live at their ease in waters 
of a very high temperature. Bar- 
tram found great numbers, both 
alligators and fish, in a spring near 
the Mosquito River, in Florida, 
strongly impregnated with vitriol, 
and nearly at boiling point where it 
issued from the earth. 

At St. Domingo, M. Ricord had 
opportunities of witnessing the mode 
in which reproduction is carried on 
among the crocodilians of that island. 
In April and May, he tells us, the 
female deposits from twenty to 
twenty-five eggs, more or less, in the 
sand without much care, and in- 
deed hardly covering them. He met 
with them occasionally in the lime 
which the masons had left on the 
river’s bank. According to his reck- 
oning, and if the temperature be 
sufficiently genial, the young come 
forth five or six inches in length on 
the fortieth day. They are hatched 
without aid, and as they are able to 
exist without nourishment while ex- 
tricating themselves from the egg, 
the female is in no haste to bring it 
to them; but she leads them to- 
wards the water and into the mud, 
where she disgorges half - digested 
food for their nourishment. The 
male, he says, takes no notice of 
them. They retain for some time 
the umbilical cicatrice whereby the 
vitellus was absorbed while they 
were in the egg.* 

Like the young turtles, many of 
them are destroyed by their nume- 
rous enemies in their way to the 
river, and before they get into dee 
water. Vultures devour them bot 
in the egg and on their exclusion; 
and ravenous fishes thin their ranks 
as soon as they reach the element in 
which those who survive are to pass 
so much of their existence. 

The flesh of alligators is eaten by 
the Indians, and I have been assured 
by those who have partaken of it, 


* A collector who had taken the contents of one of these nests, brought the eggs 


to the house where he was living, and put them into his room on the first floor. 


One 


day he went out, leaving the door of his room open, and on his return beheld a swarm 


of young alligators coming down stairs. 


Another procured a number of these eggs 


just before he sailed for England, and put them into one of his chests. Towards the 
end of the voyage he had occasion to open the chest where he had stowed away 
the eggs, and found a legion of these black imps among his shirts and stockings. 
Some of these young alligators arrived alive and well in this country. 
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that the tail of a young alligator 
sliced and treated like veal cutlets 
bears no distant resemblance to that 
dish. 

Of their ravenous and ferocious 
disposition there can be little doubt, 
idl dieses illustrative of it are not 
uncommon. Bontius relates, that a 
man who had conducted a horse to 
drink was fiercely attacked by an 
enormous one, and if the latter had not 
suddenly sprung away, both man and 
horse would have been in danger of 
their lives. Acosta records the bravery 
of an Indian father, whose little son 
had been seized by an alligator that 
plunged with his prey into the depths 
of the river. The father, a strong 
and skilful swimmer, armed with a 
short sword, leaped in after the rep- 
tile, dived under it, and by a suc- 
cession of vigorous stabs in the belly 
compelled the monster to make for 
the bank, where it deposited the 
child half-dead. Mr. Waterton is 
not the only rider who has bestridden 
one of these river Bucephali. He 
mounted an alligator. Adanson 
witnessed and shared in an engage- 
ment with a true crocodile. The 
negroes, it haere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the river Senegal boldly 
attack these monsters; and on one 
occasion a negro discovered a croco- 
dile seven feet long asleep, among 
some bushes at the foot ofa tree near 
the banks of the river. The negro 
stealthily crept up, and inflicted a 
deep wound on the side of the rep- 
tile’s neck. The crocodile with one 
sweep of his tail knocked the negro 
off his legs; but he rose instantly, 
and slipped a rope over the croco- 
dile’s muzzle, while one of his com- 
panions secured the formidable tail. 
Then Adanson leaped on the croco- 
dile’s back, and kept it down while 
the negro drew out the knife which 
he had left sticking in the wound, 
and cut off his antagonist’s head. 
Another author mentions one of the 
garrison of Fort St. Louis who used 
frequently to amuse himself with 
these duels, and always with success ; 
till at last he was so terribly wounded 
in one of those combats, that he 
must have been killed outright if 
some of his comrades had not come 
to the rescue. 

Sir Hans Sloane was offered the 
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stuffed skin of an alligator nineteen 
feet long when he was at Jamaica, but 
he could not accept of it on account 
of its size, ‘ wanting room to stow it.’ 
The story of its capture, as related 
by him, is curious. The people in 
the neighbourhood of the bay be- 
tween Port Royal and Passage Fort 
having suffered great loss of cattle 
by its depredations, a dog was used 
as a bait, with a piece of wood tied 
to a cord, the farther end of which 
was made fast to a bed-post. The 
reptile coming round as usual 
every night, seized the dog, was 
taken by the piece of wood, which 
stuck across his throat, in his strug- 
gles drew the bed to the window, 
and waked the people, ‘who kill’d 
the allagator which had done them 
much mischief.’ Sir Hans also re- 
cords that there was ‘a pottle of 
stones’ in the belly of one nine feet 
long. Ravenous as the alligators 
are, they are, like serpents and tor- 
toises, capable of enduring a very 
long fast. Browne, in his Natural 
History of the same island which 
Sloane so ably illustrated, remarks 
that they are observed to live for 
many months without any visible 
sustenance; which experiment, he 
says, is frequently tried in Jamaica 
by tying their jaws with wire, and 
putting them thus tied up into a 
pond, well, or water-tub, where they 
often lie for a considerable time, 
rising to the surface from time to 
time for breath. He also asserts, 
that on opening the animal the 
stomach is generally found charged 
with stones of a pointed oval, but 
flatted shape, to which they seem to 
have been worn in its bowels. 

Doubtless (adds the worthy doctor) it 
swallows them, not only for nourish- 
ment, which is evident from the attrition 
and solution of their surfaces, but also 
to help its digestion, and to stir up the 
oscillations of the slothful fibres of its 
stomach, as many other creatures do. 
Some people think it swallowed them to 
keep them easier under water at times; 
but how reasonable soever this con- 
jecture may seem to some people, it will 
not take with such as are better ac- 
quainted with the nature of aquatic 
animals. 

Catesby * thus draws their por- 
traits :— 

In Jamaica, and many parts of the 


* Carolina. 
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continent, they are found above twenty 
feet in length; they cannot be more ter- 
rible in their aspect than they are for- 
midable and mischievous in their natures, 
sparing neither man nor beast they’ can 
surprise, pulling them under water, that, 
being dead, they may with greater faci- 
lity, and without struggle or resistance, 
devour them. As quadrupeds do not so 
often come in their way, they mostly 
subsist on fish; but as Providence, for 
the preservation, or to prevent the ex- 
tinction of defenceless creatures, hath, in 
many instances, restrained the devouring 
appetites of voracious animals by some 
impediment or other, so this destructive 
monster, by the close connexion of the 
joints of his vertebre, can neither swim 
nor run any other ways than straight- 
forward, and is consequently disabled 
from turning with that agility requisite 
to catch his prey by pursuit. Therefore 
they do it by surprise, in the water as 
well as by land; for effecting of which 
Nature seems, in some measure, to have 
recompensed their want of agility, by 
giving them a power of deceiving and 
catching their prey, by a sagacity pecu- 
liar to them, as well as by the outer 
form and colour of their body — which 
on land resembles an old dirty log or 
tree ; and, in the water, frequently lies 
floating on the surface, and there has the 
like appearance,—by which, and his silent 
artifice, fish, fowl, turtle, and all other 
animals, are deceived, suddenly catched, 
and devoured. 

Catesby also mentions their habit 
of swallowing stones and other hard 
substances, not, as he thinks, to help 
digestion, but to distend and prevent 
the contraction of their intestines 
when they areempty. Inthe greater 
number of many which he opened 
nothing appeared but chumps of 
light wood and pieces of pine-tree 
coal, some of which weighed eight 
pounds, and were reduced and worn 
so smooth from their original angu- 
lar roughness, that they seemed to 
have remained there many months. 

Dr. Buckland, in his Bridgewater 
Treatise, well observes, that in the 
living subgenera of the crocodilian 
family we see the elongated and 
slender beak of the gavial constructed 
for feeding on fishes; whilst the 
shorter and stronger snout of the 
broad-nosed crocodiles and alligators 
gives them the power of seizing and 
devouring quadrupeds that come to 
the banks of rivers in hot countries 
to drink. As there were scarcely 
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any mammalia during the secondary 
periods, while the waters were abun- 
dant, we might, a priori, expect, he 
remarks, that if any crocodilian 
forms then existed, they would most 
nearly resemble the modern gavial. 
Accordingly, those genera only which 
have elongated beaks have been 
found in formations anterior to, and 
including the chalk ; whilst the true 
crocodiles, with a short and broad 
snout like the alligator, appear for 
the first time in strata of the tertiary 
periods in which the remains of 
mammalia abound. 

Though neither crocodile nor alli- 
gator exists in Europe, nor ever, I 
believe, has existed there since that 

uarter of the globe was peopled, 
there was a time when this now 
temperate island must have teemed 
with animals only able to exist in 
warm latitudes, and when its hotter 
clime presented a congregation of all 
the crocodilian forms now so widely 
scattered and separated. What geo- 
graphical changes has the world 
undergone since that time! How 
different was the face of this fair 
island before the eocene deposits 
were formed! 


At the present day the conditions of 
earth, air, water, and warmth, which are 
indispensable to the existence and propa- 
gation of these most gigantic of living 
saurians, concur only in the tropical or 
warmer temperate latitudes of the globe. 
Crocodiles, gavials, and alligators, now 
require, in order to put forth in full 
vigour the powers of their cold-blooded 
constitution, the stimulus of a large 
amount of solar heat, with ample verge 
of watery space for the evolutions which 
they practise in the capture and disposal 
of their prey. Marshes with lakes—ex- 
tensive estuaries—large rivers, such as 
the Gambia and Niger, that traverse the 
pestilential tracts of Africa—or those 
that inundate the country through which 
they run, either periodically, as the Nile 
for example, or with less regularity, like 
the Ganges; or which bear a broader 
current of tepid water along boundless 
forests and savannahs, like those ploughed 
in ever-varying channels by the force of 
the mighty Amazon or Oronooko,—such 
form the theatres of the destructive 
existence of the carnivorous and preda- 
cious crocodilian reptiles.* 


Well may the gifted Professor ask, 
What must have been the extent and 
configuration of the eocene continent 





* Owen’s History of British Fossil Reptiles, now in course of publication. 
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which was drained by the rivers that 
deposited the masses of clay and sand, 
accumulated in some parts of the 
London and Hampshire basins to 
the height of one thousand feet, and 
forming the graveyard of countless 
crocodiles and gavials? whither 
trended that great stream, once the 
haunt of alligators and the resort of 
tapir-like quadrupeds, the sandy bed 
of which is now exposed on the up- 
heaved face of Hordwell Cliff? 

No one is better qualified to give 
an answer to such questions than the 
deep-thinking and eloquent querist. 
Everything must fade after the vivid 
picture here presented, and with it 
we close the scene :— 

Had any of the human kind existed 
and traversed the land where now the 
base of Britain rises from the ocean, he 
might have witnessed the gavial cleaving 
the waters of its native river with the 
velocity of an arrow, and ever and anon 
rearing its slender snout above the waves, 
and making the banks re-echo with the 
loud and sharp snappings of its formid- 
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ably-armed jaws : he might have watched 
the deadly struggle between the crocodile 
and palzothere, and have been himself 
warned by the hoarse and deep bellow- 
ings of the alligator from the dangerous 
vicinity of its retreat. Our fossil evi- 
dences supply us with ample materials 
for this most strange picture of the ani- 
mal life of ancient Britain, and what adds 
to the singularity and interest of the re- 
stored tableau vivant is the fact, that it 
could not now be produced in any part 
of the world. The same forms of croco- 
dilian reptiles, it is true, still exist, but 
the habitats of the gavial and the alli- 
gator are wide asunder, thousands of 
miles of land and ocean intervening: one 
is peculiar to the tropical rivers of conti- 
nental Asia, the other is restricted to the 
warmer latitudes of North and South 
America; both forms are excluded from 
Africa, in the rivers of which continent 
true crocodiles alone are found. Not 
one representative of the crocodilian 
order naturally exists in any part of 
Europe; yet every form of the order 
once flourished in close proximity to each 
other in a territory which now forms part 
of England.* 


THE RECORDS OF THE ANCIENT KINGS OF PERSIA.+ 


HE acuteness of human intellect 

in the present age is not mani- 
fested only by the striking progress 
made in the exact sciences, and in 
the discoveries which annul distance 
and give us the means of communi- 
cating over land and sea with the 
speed and the very action of light- 
ning; the peaceful conquests of our 
time are quite as wonderful on the 
field of the sciences not immediately 
connected with the business of daily 
life. Posterity will mention the de- 
ciphering of hieroglyphics and of the 
cuneiform inscriptions in the same 
line with the construction of railways, 
steamboats, and electric hema, 
as specimens of the inventive genius 
by which our age is characterized. 


It is well known that the Rosetta 
stone (now in the British Museum) 
led Dr. Young to the first successful 
attempts to determine the Egyptian 
alphabet, and to the more complete 
researches of Champollion, which dis- 
closed the ancient history of Egypt. 
The deciphering of the cuneiform 
inscriptions is as ingenious as that of 
the hieroglyphics, and is certainly of 
equal importance to an investigation 
of the primitive history of mankind. 

The existence of extensive ruins of 
royal palaces at Nakshi Rustan, in 
Persia, had been well-known in Eu- 
rope for centuries. The bassi relievi 
of these buildings gave a high idea of 
the state of civilization in the Persian 
empire. Inscriptions in arrow-headed 


* Owen’s History of British Fossil Reptiles. 
t+ The Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Behistun deciphered and translated, 


with a Memoir. 


Parker, West Strand. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.) 
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characters were also noticed on the 
ruins, and hewn in the rocks, in seve- 
ral other places in Persia and Arme- 
nia. These records were copied by 
adventurous travellers, not without 
danger, some of the inscriptions be- 
ing inscribed on the smooth surface 
of the rock at such an elevation 
that it was necessary for the traveller 
to be drawn up by ropes, and to tran- 
scribe these documents of antiquity 
whilst swinging in mid-air. There 
seemed to be no hope of deciphering 
them, since not only were the cha- 
racters wholly unknown, but the 
languages to which they belonged 
were also entirely obliterated by time 
from the book of human knowledge. 
No more could be made out than 
that the inscriptions appeared to be 
in three different languages. When, 
therefore, in 1802, it was announced 
that a German professor, Mr. Grote- 
fend, had discovered the Persian 
alphabet, and thus possessed the key 
to the cuneiform writing, the cor- 
rectness of his deciphering was gene- 
rally doubted. The study of the 
cuneiform inscriptions remained neg- 
lected, and the researches of Mr. Saint 
Martin and Professor Rask (1821- 
1826) failed to advance the science 
materially. It was not until 1836 
that the simultaneous publications of 
Burnouf and Lassen first gave a 
scientific basis to these researches. 
These scholars completed the de- 
ciphering of the Persian alphabet, 
one-third of which had been empi- 
rically discovered by Professor Grote- 
fend. It was then ascertained that 
the old Persian language was inti- 
mately related to the Vedic Sanskrit, 
and a well-founded critical analysis of 
all the then known inscriptions was 
published by the above-named great 
Orientalists. Shortly before these 
publications appeared in Germany and 
France, Major (now Lieut.-Colonel) 
Rawlinson was at Kermanshah in Per- 
sia, and was led to the same discoveries 
as Grotefend, Burnouf, and Lassen, 
but quite independently of their la- 
bours. The account of the manner in 
which he succeeded in deciphering 
the inscriptions is so clear and inter- 
esting that we give it entire :— 


It was in the year 1835 that I first 
undertook the investigation of the cunei- 
form character. I was at that time only 
aware that Professor Grotefend had de- 
cyphered some of the names of the early 
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sovereigns of the house of Achemenes, 
but in my isolated position at Kerman- 
shah, on the western frontier of Persia, 
I could neither obtain a copy of his 
alphabet nor could I discover what par- 
ticular inscriptions he had examined. 
The first materials which I submitted to 
analysis were the sculptured tablets of 
Hamadan, carefully and accurately copied 
by myself upon the spot; and I after- 
wards found that I had thus, by a sin- 
gular accident, selected the most favour- 
able inscriptions of the class which ex- 
isted in all Persia for resolving the diffi- 
culties of an unknown character. * * * * 
These tablets consist of two trilingual in- 
scriptions, engraved by Darius Hystaspes 
and by his son Xerxes: they commence 
with the same invocation to Ormuzd, they 
contain the same enumeration of the 
royal titles, and the same statement of 
paternity and family ; and, in fact, they 
are identical, except in the names of the 
kings and in those of their respective 
fathers. When I proceeded, therefore, 
to compare and interline the two in- 
scriptions, I found that the characters 
coincided throughout, except in certain 
particular groupes, and it was only rea- 
sonable to suppose that the groupes which 
were thus brought out and individualized 
must represent proper names. I further 
remarked, that there were but three of 
these distinct groupes in the two inscrip- 
tions; for the groupe which occupied 
the second place in one inscription, and 
which, from its position, suggested the 
idea of its representing the name of the 
father of the king who was there com- 
memorated, corresponded with the groupe 
which occupied the first place in the 
other inscription, and thus not only 
served determinately to connect the two 
inscriptions together, but, assuming the 
groupes to represent proper names, ap- 
peared also to indicate a genealogical 
succession. The natural inference was, 
that in these three groupes of characters 
I had obtained the proper names belong- 
ing to three consecutive generations of 
the Persian monarchy; and it so hap- 
pened that the first three names of Hys- 
taspes, Darius, and Xerxes, which I 
applied at hazard to the three groupes, 
according to the succession, proved to 
answer in all respects satisfactorily, and 
were, in fact, the true identifications. 


Colonel Rawlinson, however, does 
not press his claims to the origin- 
ality of this discovery, his scientific 
merits being of a far higher kind. 
Not only was he the first to copy, 
decypher, translate, and publish the 
Persian inscription of Behistun,—in 
an historical point of view the most 
important of all these records, and 
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of larger extent than all the others 
added together ; but, in consequence 
of his Persian researches, he disco- 
vered also the Median characters, 
and with these the Median language, 
and his labours thus stand unrivalled 
in this department of science. He 
further completed our knowledge of 
the Babylonian characters, the in- 
scriptions being in almost every in- 
stance trilingual and triliteral. 

They are engraved in three different 
languages, and each language has its 
peculiar alphabet; the alphabets, in- 
deed, varying from each other, not 
merely in the characters being formed 
by a different assortment of the elemental 
signs, which we are accustomed to term 
the arrowhead and wedge, but in their 
whole phonetic structure and organiza- 
tion. The object, of course, in engrav- 
ing the records in three different lan- 
guages, was to render them generally 
intelligible. Precisely, indeed, as at the 

resent day, a Governor of Bagdad, who 
wished to publish an edict for general 
information, would be obliged to employ 
three languages—the Persian, Turkish, 
and Arabic; so in the time of Cyrus 
and Darius, when the ethnographical 
constitution of the empire was subject to 
the same general division, it was as ne- 
cessary to address the population in the 
three different languages, from which 
have sprung the modern Persian, Turk- 
ish, and Arabic. To this fashion, then, 
or necessity of triple publication, we are 
indebted also for our knowledge of the 
Assyrian inscriptions. 

Colonel Rawlinson has not yet pub- 
lished the whole result of his philo- 
logical researches ; a part only of the 
Memoir on the Persian Inscription 
at Behistun has at present appeared ; 
but the conscientiousness of the re- 
searches, obvious in every page of 
this publication, certifies to the cor- 
rectness of his analysis of the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian inscriptions, of 
which he gives a mere cursory 
sketch, published only with a view 
to satisfy public curiosity, which has 
been excited so strongly by Mr. 
Layard’s excavations at Nineveh ; 
since everybody in descending to the 
coal-cellars of the British Museum, 
to admire these adornments of the 
Assyrian palaces, naturally inquires, 
Who are the kings whom we see 
here represented ? and, What is the 
meaning of the inscriptions engraved 
on the slabs? We trust that Colonel 
Rawlinson will soon enrich our 
knowledge with a critical comment- 
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= on the Assyrian inscriptions, 
which would be even more interest- 
ing than the classical Memoir on the 
Behistun inscription. 

These celebrated records, men- 
tioned by the ancient Greeks as a 
monument of the fabulous Semi- 
ramis, are found, according to Colonel 
Rawlinson, upon the sacred rock of 
Behistun, on the western frontiers 
of Media. 

This remarkable locality, situated on 

the high road conducting from Baby- 
lonia to the eastward, must in all ages 
have attracted the observation of travel- 
lers. Its imposing aspect also, rising 
abruptly from the plain to a perpendicu- 
lar height of about 1700 feet, and its 
aptitude for holy purposes, were not to 
be neglected by that race which made 
Their altars the high places, and the peak 
Of earth o’ergazing mountains. 
It was sacred to Jupiter, or as we may 
understand the Greeks, who would fain 
homologate all those systems of theology 
with which they were conversant, with 
Ormuzd. Here, then, did Darius Hys- 
taspes, the founder of the civil polity of 
Persia, resolve to execute a work, which, 
hallowed by the sanctity of the spot, 
should serve, as it were, for the charter 
of Achemenian royalty, and which, by 
reminding his descendants of their pris- 
tine glory, should lead them to covet 
and to earn the admiration of their pos- 
terity. 

Darius relates in this inscription 
the events of the first part of his 
reign, and gives an account of the 
exploits by which he established and 
settled his throne. This official do- 
cument gives, therefore, to scholars 
the details of the early incidents in the 
reign of Darius, which are not men- 
tioned at all, or at most incorrectly, 
by Herodotus. But the inscription 
is likewise of general interest, from 
the analogies it offers with the his- 
tory of our own days. 

Darius, who established a new 
dynasty in Persia and restored the old 
faith, felt no less than the Emperor 
Napoleon that he wanted one thing to 
settle his crown—legitimacy. Hardly 
had he ascended the throne of Persia, 
after slaying Gomates, the Magian 
impostor (who personated Smerdis 
the son of the great Cyrus, slain long 
ago by his brother Cambyses), than 
pretenders arose in every part of the 
realm. At Babylon, representatives 
of the national house of Nabonassar ; 
in Media, a descendant of the royal 
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race of Cyaxares ; in Persia, a second 
false Smerdis: Susiana, Assyria, 
Armenia, Parthia, Sagartia, Margi- 
ana, and the Sakes revolted in turn. 
Many a battle was fought, and Darius 
experienced several defeats, before the 
rebels were dispersed, imprisoned, 
and executed. When at last his tot- 
tering throne was really settled, the 
king caused his feats to be engraved 
on the rock of Behistun, that every- 
body might know that Darius was 
the legitimate “King of Persia, and 
that all who resisted him were im- 
postors. He says, therefore,— 

I am Darius, the great king, the king 
of kings, the king of Persia, the king of 
the provinces, the son of Hystaspes, the 
grandson of Arsames the Achzmenian. 

Not content with stating the fact 
that he is the great king, he gives 
further confirmation of his right to 
the throne, viz. his birth. The in- 
scription proceeds :— 

Says Darius the king : ‘ My father was 
Hystaspes, of Hystaspes the father was 
Arsames; of Arsames the father was 
Ariaramnes, of Ariaramnes the father was 
Teispes ; of Teispes the father was Achz- 
menes. On that account we have been 
called Achemenians. From antiquity 
we have been unsubdued, from antiquity 
our race have been kings. There are 
eight of my race who have been kings 
before me; I am the ninth: for a very 
long time we have been kings.’ 

Darius completes the sentence in 
the style of an absolute monarch of 
modern days, saying,— 

‘ By the grace of God (Ormazd) I am 
king ; God has granted me empire.’ 

Solemn as these assertions were, 
still they were not believed. The 
great grandson of the grandson of 

arius says, two centuries later, in a 
similar wedge inscription at Perse- 
polis, — 

I am Artaxerxes, the king of kings, 
the son of King Artaxerxes, the son of 
King Darius, the son of King Artaxerxes, 
the son of King Xerxes, the son of King 
Darius, who was the son of one named 
Hyetaspes, the son of one named Arsames, 
an Achemenian. 

Time had sanctioned the rights of 
the dynasty of Darius,and Artaxerxes 
could now freely avow that he was 
descended from one named Hystaspes, 
in the same way as the Czar N icholas 
avows that he descends from one 
named Romanoff, though 200 years 
ago this Romanoff boasted no less of 
his descent from Rurik, the Varaeg 
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prince, than Darius is anxious to 
enforce the belief of his royal Acha- 
menian descent. 

Education in Persia, as we know 
from Herodotus, was very simple. 
The youth were taught the use of 
the bow and arrow, and to speak 
truth ; yet the inscription of Behis- 
tun evinces that the official bulletins 
in the time of Darius were no more to 
be relied on than those which last 
year proceeded from the Austrian 
head-quarters. 

Darius relates that Media revolted 
whilst he was gone to subdue the 
rebellious Babylonian. Phraortes, 
a descendant of the royal family of 
Cyaxares, became king in Media, and 
a part of the army of Darius went 
over to Phraortes. Darius sent for 
Hydarnes, his general, and addressed 
him thus :— 

Happiness attend you! Smite this 
Median state, which does not acknowledge 
me. Then that Hydarnes marched with 
his army. When we reached Media, a 
city of Media named Ma.. .. ., there he 
engaged the Medes. He who was leader of 
the Medes could not at all resist him. 
Ormazd (God) brought help tome. By 
the grace of Ormazd the troops of Hy- 
darnes entirely defeated the rebel army. 
Subsequently, my forces remained at 
Capada, a district of Media, apart from 
me, until I myself arrived in Media. 

Yet, in spite of this victory, the 
rebellion is not crushed. Darius 
summons another of his generals, 
Dadarses, and sends him against the 
rebels. He, too, defeats the insur- 
gents three times, by the grace of 
Ormazd ; but the king sends a third 
general, Vomises, against the rebels, 
who are, of course, defeated anew, 
always by the grace of God. At last 
Darius himself is obliged to proceed 
to Media, after having conquered 
Babylon ; and Phraortes, now really 
defeated by the grace of Ormazd, 
without Russian intervention and 
without treachery, was taken prisoner 
and brought before the king. Darius 
—we see that ancient history differs 
in many points from the feats of our 
days—does not hang his enemies, but 
he cuts off the nose and the ears of 
Phraortes and has him crucified. 
The friends of the rebel chief were 
sent to prison. 

Even this short extract is sufficient 
to show what a rich source of know- 
1 is opened by the deciphering 
of the inscription of Behistun for the 
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history of Darius, as well as for the 
geography of the old Persian realm. 

Colonel Rawlinson, however, has 
not yet published that part of his 
Memoir treating of the geographical 
and historical purport of this record. 
As yet he has only given us a criti- 
cal inquiry into the Persian cunei- 
form alphabet, asit is fully established 
by the numerous names of persons 
and countries which appear in the 
Behistun inscription. He has also 
published a reasoning vocabulary of 
the ancient Persian language, giving 
the original text, the translation, and 
acritical analysis of all the Persian 
inscriptions, accurately ascertaining 
the relation of the old Persian lan- 

age to the Vedic Sanskrit and the 
ater Pehlvi. We await with impa- 
tience the continuation of this Me- 
moir, which is to contain a similar 
analysis of the Median translation of 
these inscriptions, and acquaint us 
with this Scythian (Turk - Tartar) 
language. 

It is very remarkable how dis- 
tinetly the character of the different 
kings is expressed in their docu- 
ments. The great Cyrus has simply 
engraved on his sepulchre at Mur- 


ghab, ‘I am Cyrus, the king of the 


ings, the Achemenian.’ This was 
enough, his feats spoke for themselves. 
The epitaph of Darius is large. He 
enumerates the provinces tributary to 
him, and amongst the rest, Greece, 
regardless of the battle of Marathon ; 
he blesses Tersia, ascribes all he did 
to the grace of Ormazd, and con- 
cludes with the words: — ‘ May 
Ormazd protect from injury me and 
my house, and this province. That 
I commit to Ormazd, that may Or- 
mazd accomplish forme. O people! 
the law of Ormazd, that having re- 
turned to ye, let it not perish. 
Beware, lest ye abandon the true 
doctrine. Beware, lest ye stumble.’ 

Other inscriptions of this king 
show him as the builder of palaces 
at Persepolis. The inscriptions of 
his son Xerxes are of a different 
character: a prayer to Ormazd, with 
the name, title, and pedigree of the 
king, who invokes the protection of 
his god, is found repeated several 
times. They are imitations of the 
records of Darius, without their 
noble simplicity. The most charac- 
teristic of the inscriptions of Xerxes 
is this one on the rock-of Van, in 
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Armenia, in which the king says, 
after the usual invocation of Ormazd 
and the autographical record of the 
royal title: ‘King Darius, who was 
my father, he by the grace of God 
executed many a noble work: he 
also visited this place, in celebration 
of which why did he not cause a 
tablet to be engraved? After that 
I arrived here, I caused this tablet 
tobe written.’ Xerxes had nothing 
more illustrious to relate of his 
deeds. 

After the epoch of Xerxes we have 
but one other great inscription, that 
by Artaxerxes Ochus; it is in the 
style of Xerxes, and evinces the be- 
ginning of the corruption of the old 
Persian language, both in grammar 
and orthography. 

Interesting as these Persian in- 
scriptions are, they do not equal in ex- 
tent and purport the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions excavated by Botta and Layard. 
We do not yet know them in their 
whole extent, their very deciphering 
still meets with the greatest difficulties. 
Colonel Rawlinson says in this re- 
spect :—— 

It would be affectation to pretend that, 
because I can ascertain the general pur- 
port of an Assyrian inscription, or because 
I can read and approximately render a 
plain historical record, like that upon the 
Nineveh Obelisk, I am really a complete 
master of the ancient Assyrian language. 
It would be disingenuous to slur over the 
broad fact that the science of Assyrian 
decipherment is yet in its infancy. Let 
it be remembered, that although fifty 
years have elapsed since the Rosetta 
stone was first discovered, and its value 
was recognized as a partial key to the 
hieroglyphs, during which period many 
of the most powerful intellects of modern 
Europe have devoted themselves to the 
study of the Egyptiar. nevertheless, that 
study, as a distinct branch of philology, 
has hardly yet passed through its first 
preliminary stage of cultivation. How, 
then, can it be expected, that in studying 
Assyrian, with an alphabet scarcely less 
difficult, and with a language far more 
difficult than the Egyptian,—with no 
Plutarch to dissect the Pantheon and 
supply the names of the gods—no Ma- 
netho or Eratosthenes to classify the 
dynasties, and furnish the means of iden- 
tifying the kings — how can it be sup- 
posed, that with all the difficulties that 
beset, and none of the facilities that assist 
Egyptologers, two or three individuals 
are to accomplish in a couple of years 
more than all Evrope has been able to 
effect in half a century ? 
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The Memoir of Colonel Rawlinson, 
on the inscription of the celebrated 
black obelisk in the British Museum, 
gives us a notion of the interest 
attaching to the Assyrian inscriptions. 
This monument contains an account 
of the feats of a great conqueror, 
whose very name has until now re- 
mained unknown to history. It is 
Temenbar I[I., the son of Assar 
Haddon Pul (Sardanapalus, not the 
well-known voluptuary of historical 
romance, but one of his ancestors), 
who built the palace of Nimroud. 
We have not yet any accurate know- 
ledge as to the epoch of this king; 
but Colonel Rawlinson assigns it, on 
plausible reasons, to the twelfth, or 
at the earliest to the thirteenth, cen- 
tury before Christ. But all these 
questions will soon find their solu- 
tion, since, according to the latest 
tidings, Mr. Layard has been so for- 
tunate as to discover the archives of 
the Assyrian realm, engraved on large 
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terra cotta tablets—-a discovery of 
the utmost importance to the ancient 
history of civilization, even if it gives 
not the true history, but simply the 
official account of the facts. A great 
scholar, with whom we lately con- 
versed on the subject, said :—* Raw- 
linson, like the Egyptologers, always 
assumes that conquests recorded by a 
king are real facts. This is a great 
delusion. In the court histories of 
Persia, written in this century, may 
be read of the tributes sent by the 
English kings to the great shah, told 
in terms which would imply that 
England is a province of the Persian 
empire—if it were in picture-writing, 
the delusion would be still more 
complete. Does he forget also 
the triumphs of Caligula over the 
Germans? Lying is a vice inherent 
in despotic courts, and every prince 
of Nineveh or Memphis was bound 
to seem at least equal in glory to his 
conquering predecessors.’ 


ig British stage has been declin- 
ing so steadily, according to the 
critics, from the days of Shakspeare 
downwards, that it is surprising to 
find it exhibiting so many symptoms 
of activity in this year of grace 1850. 
Still are there found enthusiasts to 
write plays; audiences more enthu- 
siastic to pay for seeing them; and 
managers, more insane than either, 
to provide theatres to enact them in. 
It is true the authors trade chiefly 
upon the brains of our French neigh- 
bours; the audiences find their pa- 
tience often sorely taxed; and the 
managers, with elongated faces, mur- 
mur Gibbonian periods about the 
Decline and Fall of the public taste. 
Add to this, that National Concerts, 
Concerts Monstres 4 la Jullien, and 
rival Opera Houses, present serious 
counter attractions ; still the good old 
English love of the stage survives, 
and the theatres are filled, if only a 
ae of amusement—no matter 

ow moderate—be supplied to the 
sap public. The present Novem- 

r sees the leading houses in un- 
wonted vigour. Macready at the 
Haymarket, Miss Helen Faucit at 





the Olympic, and the Keans in a 
theatre of their own—the Princess’s. 
Mr. Anderson, ‘ pleased with ruin,” 
is said to have vowed himself to 
renew his disastrous attack of last 
season upon the legitimate drama at 
Drury Lane. At present, however, 
the venerable walls reverberate the 
stirring tones of Keenig’s cornet-a- 

iston, and the warblings of Jetty 

reffz, the beloved of Cockneys,—a 
pleasanter music to most ears than 
the conventional mouthings of inca- 
pable tragedians, or the liveliness of 
comedians of the forcible - feeble 
school. 

Uniformly crowded audiences tes- 
tify the interest felt by the public in 
the concluding performances of Mr. 
Macready, who receives from his au- 
diences that acknowledgment which 
is never paid by the public more 
cordially than to the favourite whom 
they are about to lose. A fitter 
season may come for speaking of the 
merits of this actor, whose retirement 
from the stage at this particular 
juncture will create a greater void 
than can be méasured, perhaps, be- 
fore the event. - Criticism is now too 
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late. Mr. Macready’s faults and ex- 
cellences are alike stereotyped. Both 
are great, and both are more than 
usually conspicuous now, when the 
actor’s physical powers have been 
somewhat impaired by the rude hand 
of Time. At such a season the 
friendly critic can scarcely fail to 
run into that excess of praise which 
has for many years been systematic- 
ally bestowed on Mr. Macready by 
a circle of injudicious admirers ; 
while those who are not disposed to 
award him the pre-eminent place to 
which circumstances have in a great 
measure raised him, are content to 
overlook what is faulty and mis- 
taken for the sake of the much that 
is admirable. Genius this actor has 
not. The French felt this, and said 
it; and fame will say so too, when 
the bustle and excitement of living 
representation have passed away, 
and the performance is tried in the 
silent judgment-hall of memory. 
But memory will, at the same time, 
recall the subtle intellect, the accom- 
plished taste, the fiery energy, the 
occasional touches of profound ten- 
derness, and the predominating will 
and intelligence, that shine through 
all his performances. All that an 
actor without genius can do, Mr. 
Macready does; but the intuitions 
that give the law to a character, and 
from which all its manifestations de- 
velope themselves simply, directly, 
and harmoniously,—the spontaneous 
promptings of nature—the continu- 
ous evolution of a consistent individu- 
ality, are not his. The actor is at no 
time lost in the man. Such as he 
is, however, he is so immeasurably 
above any male performer whom he 
will leave behind him, that all lovers 
of the drama must regard his ap- 
proaching retirement with regret. 
To the enterprising management 
of the Olympic the public are in- 
debted for the first good play of a 
high class which it has seen for many 
— and for the restoration to the 
ondon stage of its greatest orna- 
ment—Miss Helen Faucit. Mr. Mar- 
ston’s Philip of France and Marie 
de Méranie, is a great advance upon 
this gentleman's former works, in 
structure, in dramatic interest, in the 
nature and truth of the characters, 
in terseness of thoug‘:t, and harmony 
of versification. e poetry, unlike 
much in his previous plays, is not 
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the mere poetry of fancy; it is the 
poetry of feeling, of character, and 
situation. His characters are well 
defined, consistent human beings— 
not exceptional possibilities. In some 
of his former plays their acts belied 
their words, the sympathies claimed 
for them by the author were re- 
volted by their own weakness, Thus 
the Mordaunt of The Patrician’s 
Daughter, described by the author 
as one of Nature’s gentlemen, high in 
aspiration, generous in action, manly 
in thought, is guilty of an act, re- 
sulting in the death of the heroine, 
for which no measure of contempt 
is sufficient. Claudio’s rejection of 
Hero in the church is scarcely made 
tolerable by our knowledge that he 
acts under the conviction of her in- 
fidelity. But where was Mr. Mars- 
ton’s manhood when he made his 
model-man bear the Lady Mabel in 
hand in like manner, and then cast 
her off before the face of a sneering 
world, simply because of a fancied 
slight to his pride in which she had 
no part? Not all the genius of the 
actress, who made the Lady Mabel 
the quintessence of all that was at- 
tractive in womanly grace, and touch- 
ing in womanly suffering, could obli- 
terate the impression of this radical 
flaw. A love like hers, so mistakenly 
bestowed, may not be uncommon, 
but such a love is not a theme for a 
great play. Juliet, or Thekla, could 
never carry with them, as they do, 
the full current of our feelings, were 
Romeo and Max Piccolomini less 
worthy of their devotion than they 
believed them to be. Others of Mr. 
Marston's plays sinned in the same 
way; but, in the present, while the 
subject exposed him to the risk of 
falling into a similar error, he has 
skilfully avoided it. 

Had the play been named ‘ Marie 
de Méranie,’ it would have better 
expressed its character, and saved its 
author from captious criticism founded 
upon the expectations raised by its 
more ambitious title. It makes no 
pretensions to being ‘an historical 
drama,’ in the sense of the historical 
dramas of Shakspeare, Schiller, 
Goethe and Raupach. The main cir- 
cumstances of the action are indeed 
historical, and the prominent events 
and characteristics of the period in 
which the play is cast are employed 
by the author to give colouring and 
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an important background to his 
work. But the play is essentially 
a play of sentiment, deriving its in- 
terest from the fortunes of the one 
central figure, and that figure the 
heroine. The cabals of jealous nobles, 
the chicane of time-serving Church- 
men, the — for mastery be- 
tween Pope and <ing, the turbulence 
of a people smitten because of the 
wilfulness of a sovereign,—all these 
are vividly portrayed, and they are 
historically true, but they are sub- 
servient to the main interest, which 
is the love, the wrong, the death of 
Marie de Méranie. 

In the annals of France Mr. 
Marston found the tragic element of 
his play ready to his hands. In 
1193, Philip Augustus, to strengthen 
his position, demanded and received 
in marriage Ingerburge, the sister of 
Canute, king of Denmark. Owing 
to some antipathy on the part of 
Philip, the cause of which is left to 
conjecture, she remained a virgin 
bride and pliant Churchmen were 
found to decree a divorce on the 

ound of a marriage within the for- 

idden degrees. These, as Mr. Mar- 
ston truly says, ‘ are what construction 
makes them ; and the fact that, in the 
words of Mezeray, ‘ Ingerburge and 
Philip had, both of them, for great- 
great-great-great grandfather, Ja- 
roslas, king of Russia,’ served as a suf- 
ficient plea to annul the union. In 
1196 Philip married Marie-Agnes, 
daughter of Bertold, duke of Mérania 
and Dalmatia ;and in 1199theChurch, 
having in the meantime been gained 
over to the interest of the slighted 
Ingerburge, pronounced sentence of 
—— upon the kingdom of 
rance. After an interval of seven 
months, moved by the frightful con- 
sequences of this ban, and finding 
that the convocation of bishops who 
had been appointed to try the cause 
was likely to decide against him, 
Philip admitted himself in the wrong, 
took back Ingerburge, and again 
to quote Mezeray, ‘ before the year’s 
Agnes her rival died, having been 
Jive years with the king. These in- 
cidents present noble materials for 
an historical drama. Mr. Marston 
has, no doubt with a just apprecia- 
tion of his own powers, preferred to 
confine himself to their more do- 
Mmestic features, and to vivify for us 
the Marie, whose brief sad tale lies 


like a tear upon the page of the his- 
torian. 

Thedifficulty of so treating the sub- 
ject as to subordinate our sympathy 
for the neglected Ingerburge to our 
admiration for Marie, will at once 
be apparent; but in this Mr. Mar- 
ston has entirely succeeded. The af- 
fections of the Marie of the play have 
been won by Philip before he marries 
Ingerburge ; and, in the first act, the 
shock of this intelligence breaks upon 
her in a scene where the poet h . 
with much subtlety and delicacy of 
feeling, put his audience in posses- 
sion of the secret. In the second 
act the tidings of Ingerburge’s di- 
vorce, which rouse all her womanly 
sympathies,— 

I have a partner in calamity 
In this wronged queen. I could not 
weep till now,— 


are followed by a visit from the king, 
who appeals to her thus :— 


Philip. Thou wilt hear, 
Perchance—oh, dare I hope it—pity ? 
Marie. Both. 
If you endure a grief unmerited, 
I pity much, and, if deserved, still more. 
Philip. Severer than rebuke is this 
forbearance. 
Goes the heart with it ? 
Marie. Comprehend me, sir. 
I do not feign that you have used me well, 
Or that I have not suffered. But the 
wrong 
Heaven strengthened me to bear, it bids 
me pardon. 
As these are parting words, believe their 
truth. 
* * * * 


Philip. 1 come to atone the madness 

which awhile 

Shut out thine image. To the throne of 
France 

I bear thee. There no haughty rival 
towers : 

Her chains are rent for thee /—Why 
beams thine eye 

With such stern comment ? 

Marie. King! One woman’s heart 
Glows not with triumph at another’s fall ; 
But shivers ’neath the warmest robe of 

love 
Rent from a sister freezing in her woe, 
And naked to the insult of the world ! 
Philip. She loves me not: our dif- 
fering wills recoil. 
A grant in land to compensate her dower 
Will medicine all her grief. Besides, in 


this, ; 
Count me the Church’s echo. Can thy 


voice 
Cancel our prelates’ judgment, or recall 
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Whom they have exiled ? 
alone 
Thy vengeance falls. 
served 
Thou shouldst forget or scorn me ! 
Marie. I forget ! 
* * * * 
ZIscorn! No, Philip! It will make my 
pulse 
Beat quicker in its silence, when I hear 
That you are happy ; and, should perils 
come, 
The faltering prayer your ear will never 
know 
May yet reach Heaven’s.—And so we do 
not part 
In anger. From my inmost heart I bless 
you! 
Philip. What words are these that 
bless me in their sound, 
And curse me in their sense? 
Marie, hear me ! 
Thy love is not alone my fortune’s crown! 
*Tis nature’s need! not to my branch of 
life 
An added blossom ; but the vital essence 
Replenishing the root!—You changed 
my being ! 
I measured glory once by daring deeds, 
Extended empiry and prostrate foes. 
You taught me, first, to think Deliverer 
A holier name than Victor. 
* * * * 
I thought of thee, 
And from the captive dropped his chain 
—of thee, 
And, pardoned, rose the traitor at my 
feet-— 
Of thee, and bade the tyrant-stricken serf 
Look up aid greet a Father in his King ! 
Oh, Saint of Mercy, I have built thee 
shrines 
By happy hearths through France! It 
is thy life 
That thrills in every pulse, thy soul that 
floods 
Each artery of my own! 
of good 
Is but thyself reflected ! 
crush not, 
That which thou didst create ! 
[Sinking on his knee. 
Marie. My feet are fixed. 

I would depart, but cannot. [ Aside. 
Philip (rising). Listen, heed !— 
Thou seest me contrite,—pardon ;— 

weak,—sustain ; 
Erring,—direct me! 
the toils 
Of selfish brains, the chill of frigid hearts, 
The infected air that stifles and corrupts 
The soul that pants to iive !—Unpitying 
still, 
Still silent! ‘Then, farewell! But when 
the years 
Of woe unshared, of struggles with the 
base 


No; on me 


Alas! I have de- 


Oh, 


Each thought 


Spurn not, 


Snatch me from 
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Who taint even what resists them, aims 
unguided, 
Have frozen impulse into apathy, 
Mercy to rigour; when the man whom 
once 
You might have raised, bless’d, saved— 
becomes Well, well, 
Whate’er I might become, think what I 
was, 
And what I might have been, had Marie 
loved me! 
Marie. Had Marie loved thee! 
Philip. And I dreamed she did, 
Marie. Oh, Philip, I am thine! 
[Throwing herself into his arms. 
Philip. Mine! ’T is a sound 
I could repeat forever. Mine, mine, mine! 
Fine as this scene is, it requires 
the eloquent illustration of the actress 
to bring out its full beauties ; and 
here Miss Faucit at once indicates by 
her silent acting the high, and pure, 
and self-sacrificing nature of Marie. 
In the early part of the scene we see 
the being whose lofty nature has 
given to Philip the inspiration of 
greatness which he so eloquently de- 
picts, sacrificing her own heart to 
the convictions of principle. The 
spirit that would unshrinkingly meet 
death for the right, speaks in every 
lineament. The very joy that gleams 
faintly in the over-shadowed eyes at 
the picture of her influence for good, 
has no trace in it of selfish pride. 
And it is only when Philip portrays 
the wreck he will become, apart from 
her, that the quivering lip and 
trembling frame speak the vastness 
of the affection which could over- 
come a resolution so firm. The in- 
tense pathos of the words, 
Had Marie loved thee! 


as spoken by the actress, leave an 
echo in the heart that prepares it 
for the deeper pathos of the closing 
scenes. 

The next act shows the doom of 
the Papal interdict impending over 
the empire; and in one of the most 
effective scenes in the whole round 
of the drama, Mr. Marston has 
brought into view the conflict of the 
Papal and Imperial power with which 
Europe was then convulsed. The 
doleful booming of the bell which pro- 
claims that the interdict has been pro- 
nounced, peals upon the angry strife 
of Churchman and Monarch, and hur- 
ries Marie from her chamber to the 
Hall of Council, where she offers to 
discrown herself to save her husband. 
Appeal is made to the Pope, and in 
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the fourth act, Philip, wearied by 
the artful delays of the Church in 
disposing of this appeal, and fearful 
of the issue of their arbitrement 
upon his position, agrees to reinstate 
Ingerburge in her queenly honours. 
He communicates this step to Marie 
in the following scene :— 


Marie (alone). Another night, and yet 
no tidings come! 
Day follows day to mock me in its round. 
* * * » 


Enter Anne. 
Dear lady ! 
Marie (eagerly). Anne! Well ?—No, 
your face is void ! 
You have no tidings for me. 
Anne. Alas; none. 
Marie. We must be patient, Anne. 
I cannot think 
The Council will bereave me of my Lord. 
Anne. Heaven touch their hearts with 
gentleness ! 
Marie. Amen! 
Anne. Andkeepthe King—( faltering.) 
Marie. Why falter? Prayers should 
breathe 
Trust and not fear. 
Anne. Heaven keep 
faithful, 
And worthy of your love. 
Marie. i will not say 
Amen tothat. To pray he may be faithful 
Were to misdoubt he is so. 
Anne. All men, being tempted, 
Are prone to fall; most prone ambitious 
kings. 
Marie. What dost thou mean ? 
Anne. By thoughts on ill that may be 
To shield your heart from worse. 
Marie. Worse! What were worse 
Than treachery in my Lord? Rash girl, 
that word 
Stretches to woe so infinite, it fathoms 
An ocean of despair! Uncrown me, 
slay me, 
Honours and life must end. Not love! 
The grave 
Is as a port where it unlades its wealth 
For immortality. But rob or taint 
The merchandise of love,—then let the 
bark 
Drift helmless o’er the seas, or strike the 
shoals ! 
They can but wreck a ruin. 
Anne. Pardon, Madam. 
I would noi thus have moved you; but— 
Marie. Be silent! 
Thy look doth herald thoughts my soul 
repels. 
He did desert me once.—You see I read 
you.— 
No, Anne! His love was changeless, 
but he quelled it 
For duty and his country. O shame, 
shame ! 


King Philip 
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Listening thy treason, I adopt it. Go !— 
Nay, not unkindly, This suspense dis- 
turbs me. 
I’d be alone. There, there! (Taking 
her hand.) [Anne goes out. 
* * * % 
(Enter Philip.) 
Philip—my Lord !—Say, say, 
May I embrace thee—may I call thee 
mine— 
Am I thy wife ? 
Philip. Yes: in the sight of Heaven. 
Marie. And not of earth ?—A doom 
told in a breath— 
Brief, but so cold that it hath froze the 
fount 
Whence sorrow gushes! 
Philip. 1 am dear to thee ? 
Marie. What! Is there hope? If 
not—encourage none. 
Philip. Why should we be the slaves 
of Rome ? 
Marie. Thou wilt 
Resist his mandate ! 
love. 
Philip. Dearest—most faithful! We 
may still remain 
Bound to each other, and the Papal Curse 
Pass from the realm. 
Marie. How ?—Haste thee to disclose. 
Philip. The Council has pronounced 
no sentence, 
Marie. Yet 
Thou art returned ! 
Philip. Like to a criminal 
I stood before the conclave. Every day 
Brought some new contumely. The 
weight I bore 
Of strained suspense and nice indignity 
Was pleasant pastime for them ; and they 
lingered, 
Protracting their enjoyment, and inviting 
The universe to look on haughty Philip 
Crouched at their stools, and learn from 
thence how Rome 
Would deal with rebel kings ! 
Marie. And yet you bore it ? 
Philip. It was the Church’s aim to 
judge my cause, 
And on it found a precedental claim 
To rule the fate of monarchs. Even this 
I would have suffered; but the tedious 
scorn 
Designed to crush me burst of its excess ! 
Marie. And then? 
Philip. Marie! I said within my soul, 
My pomp, 
My title—all my gilded shows of power— 
Were not the links that bound thy love 
to mine.— 
Was I right there ? 
Marie. Can Philip ask that question ? 
Philip. Her trust doth sting me inore 
than could reproach. 
Too late, too late! all must be told! 
[ Aside. 


Yet, thy kingdom, 


Marie. What followed ? 
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Philip. 1 will not hear your judg- 
ment, Lords, I cried : 
I am content, my Marie, from the throne 
And empty state she never prized, to 
sever, 
And Ingerburge, in her vain dignities, 
To reinstate! ’Tis all that Denmark 
seeks ; 
Therefore dissolve the interdict ! 
Marie. And Philip 
Could of his proper will cast Marie out ! 
I thought—I thought you said we should 
not part. 
Philip. Part—never, never! Part! 
Marie. But have you not owned In- 
gerburge your wife ? 
I am no longer Queen. 
Philip. But for all this 
We must not part. 
Marie. Husband! —I pray your 
pardon ; 
I can’t forget you were so—torture not 
My mind with this perplexity ! How is’t 
I can be thine, and Ingerburge thy wife ? 
Philip (after a pause). She is but so 
in name ; thou wilt retain 
The empire of my heart. 
Marie. Ah! how the light— 
The livid light I could not see before — 
Bursts on my sight, and wheresoe’er I 
turn 
The lurid horror glares. No, it is night ! 
It seems a year since morn, so must be 
night. 
Although I see—JI shall not touch thy 
hand. 
(Takes his hand as if to assure herself. 
It is reality !—And yet—forgive me ! 
A subtle tempter through my o’erwrought 
brain 
Would stab my trust in thee. He shall 
not love ! 
Even now I’m calmer.—Pray, repeat the 
words— 
The words you spake but now. 
Philip. I said, my love, 
Though Ingerburge might bear the name 
of Queen 
Thou only should’st rule Philip-—— 
Marie. Pause awhile. 
Though Ingerburge might bear the name 
of Queen 
I only should rule Philip—— 
[Signs to him to proceed. 
Philip. Thou should’st be— 
[ Hesitating, and averting his head. 
Marie. His paramour! —O God! 
although his voice 
Was shamed from speech, this is the 
thing he means ! 
[She turns from him. 
Philip. Thou would’st not go? 
Marie. I amalready gone! 
We measure distance by the heart. 
Philip. Yet stay! 
Marie. The Duke de Meran’s daugh- 
ter listens, sir. [ She sits. 
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Philip (about to kneel). If this humi- 
lity may aught 
Marie. No knee! 

Respect so far my woe’s reality, 

As to put by these pageant semblances. 
Philip. Oh, has this grief no remedy ? 
Marie. None, none. 

The faith of love no hand can wound but 

that 

Was pledged to guard it. 

hand can stanch ? 

We strive no more with doom; the sad 

mistake 

May be endured, but not retrieved. No, 

no! 
Philip. By Heaven, you do me wrong! 
*Tis not in man 

To conquer destiny. I made you Queen. 
Marie. You made me Queen! I1 

made you more than King. 

When my eyes raised their worship to 

thy face, 

I saw no crown. I asked not if thy hane 

Closed on a sceptre ; but mine pressed it 

close, 

Because it rent the shackles of the slave. 

’Twas not thy grandeur won me. Had 

the earthquake 

Engulphed thine empire — had frowning 

fate 

Lowered on thine arms and scourged thee 

from the field, 

A fugitive—if on thy forehead, Rome 

Had graved her curse, and all thy kind 

recoiled 

In horror from thy side—I yet had cried, 

There is no brand upon THY HEART; 

let that P 
In the vast loneliness, still beat to mine ! 


Philip (falling at her feet). You had ; 
you had! the dust is on my head ! 
Sweet saint! Thou’rt of a higher brood 
than we— 
Hast right to spurn me from thee. 
Marie. Rise! The feet 
By thorns on life’s rough path so often 
pierced, 
Are little like to spurn a stumbling 
brother. 
Philip. Forgive, forgive me, Marie! 
[ Rising. 


Then what 


Marie. You repent. 
’T was but delusion. You will be again 
The Philip I adored! That hope shall 

bless me 
When we are far apart. And now for ever 
In this dark world farewell. Another land 
I seek; but ne’er shall find another 
home.— 
Shield him, all holy Powers! Philip— 
[Extending her hand. 
Philip. Go, go— 
I was not worthy thee! 
Marie. Not thus—not thus! 
Philip. But one embrace. 


last—the last ! 
[They embrace. 


It is the 
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Go, Marie! 

[Marie goes to the door. She re- 
verts her head. They regard each 
other in silence for a few mo- 
ments, after which Marie dis- 
appears. 

This is a scene which speaks to the 
heart. It is dramatic in what is said, 
—most dramatic in what is not said, 
but left to the skill of the performers 
to express, —a consideration which 
writers for the stage are too apt to 
forget. The sophistication of Philip, 
the hesitating approach to the an- 
nouncement of a proposal which his 
inner soul—‘the man within the 
man,’—tells him is base, but which 
he wants the moral courage to re- 
ject; the weakness and selfishness of 
the man, in contrast, as life is ever 
showing it, with the absolute trust, 
the clear moral sense and martyr- 
like firmness of the woman, are deve- 
loped with masterly skill. In the 
acting of Miss Faucit all this receives 
a commentary richer than ‘ the con- 
secration of the poet’s dream.’ .The 
trembling tenderness of the first part 
of the interview—the slow, incre- 
dulous surprise in the inquiry, 

And Philip 
Could of his proper will cast Marie out ? 
I thought—I thought you said we 
should not part— 
the anguish of the first surmise of 
Philip’s meaning, succeeded by the 
touching self-reproach for a suspicion 
which she thinks unjust—the affec- 
tionate abandonment which then for 
the first time makes her approach him 
and hang upon his shoulder (an ex- 
quisite stroke of nature)—the indig- 
nant scorn, when the full enormit 
of the proposition, for which she is 
left to find the true name, is placed 
fully before her—the majestic dig- 
nity of the passage beginning 
You made me Queen! I made you more 
than King— 
the forgiveness of the broken heart, 
whose faith has been thus fatally 
shattered—the parting, in which the 
agony of a life is centered-—make up 
one of those perfect de!ineations, alas, 
so few! which once seen enrich the 
memory for ever. 

In the next act Marie is dying in a 
chateau, in which she has secreted 
herself. Philip has conquered in the 
struggle with the united monarchs of 
Europe — Ingerburge has herself 
sought a divorce—the Pope confirms 
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his union with Marie,—but the blow 
has been struck. The tumult of war 
rages round her retreat, and her at- 
tendant, Anne de Vignolles, sees 
troops approaching the chateau. 


Marie. Weshall meet! 
My dimming gaze may reach him—his 
Sarewell 
Close on my ear, the music of this world. 
Come they not nearer, Anne? Look 
forth ! 
Anne. They pause ; 
But fora moment. He who seems their 
chief 
Motions them forward. They move on. 
Marie. They pass! 
My Lord is with them, yet they pass. 
Stay, Philip,— 
*Tis Marie calls—I shall not see thee— 
Death 
Knocks at my heart, and all that was my 
life 
Swims from my eyes! 
mercy ! 
[ She rises, and rushes to the window. 
Anne. See, 


Stay, stay in 


They bend towards the castle. 
* * * * 


Await him here. 

Marie. Time will not wait, nor death, 
Moments are ages! Ebb not, tide of life, 
With thy last wave “ast pardon at his feet, 
Then sweep me to the future ! 

[ She pauses, as if overcome. 
Philip rushes in. 
Marie. I hold thee, see thee; thou 
art safe, victorious ! 
* * * * 
The angel tarried for thy coming. Now, 


My head is on his breast ;—I die ! 
* * * * 


Philip. Oh, God! The brows are 

growing marble cold 

To which I bear a crown. 
my wife! 

Anne. She bless’d thee ere she died ! 

Philip. AND THIS IS FAME! 

The character of Marie is by no 
means so elaborated by the poet as 
that of Philip. How much of the 
impression which it leaves upon the 
mind is due to the actress, and 
how much to the t, it is dif- 
ficult to estimate. Here, as in many 

revious instances, this great actress 

as made us feel that the poetry of her 
own conception, and the finish and 
force of her execution, produce re- 
sults which the dramatist’s page alone 
would never suggest to the reader. 
She gives to the author more than 
she receives; and in this noble emu- 
lation vindicates for her art its claim 
to walk side by side with the Muse 
from which it takes its inspiration. 


My wife, 
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In this lady's impersonation all is 
so truthful, so refined, so full of 
glow and earnestness, the continuous 
sweetness of the softer moods so 
touching, the bursts of stronger feel- 
ing so powerful, yet so full of dignity, 
the pathos so simple, so heart-search- 
ing, so pure, the character of Marie 
grows and unfolds itself so naturally 
and consistently to the close, that it 
is only when the play is over and the 
emotions calm that we see how great 
the powers, how exquisite the art, 
which have created this noble por- 
traiture of womanly affection and 
womanly worth. 

Although the interest undoubtedly 
centres on Marie, it is on the character 
of Philip that the poet has concen- 
trated his strength. Whether or no 
the portraiture be true to history, is 
not the question. That the Brutus 
of Shakespeare is anything but the 
Brutus who ‘killed Cesar in the 
Capitol,’ we all know; but this de- 
tracts nothing from the grandeur of 
the poet's delineation of this, ‘the 
noblest Roman of them all.” Mr. 
Marston has observed the one im- 
portant canon,— 

Servetur ad imum, 
Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi 
constet. 

His Philip is the ardent, aspiring, 
brave, cultivated man, who is fitted 
to attract a woman like Marie, and 
in a strong degree to appreciate and 
profit by the influence of her noble 
and pure moral nature. Wanting, 
however, inward strength and self- 
denial, he is unable permanently to 
make head against his selfish passions 
and the lust of power. In the hands 
of a great actor this part could not 
fail to create a deep impression. 
None more vigorous has come from 
the pen of any modern dramatist. 
It is one where Mr. Macready’s pe- 
culiar powers would have appeared 
to —_ advantage ; but upon Mr. 
Brooke, who has neither heart nor 
head to rise above the level of con- 
ventional common-place, it is alto- 
gether thrown away. 

We have spoken warmly of this play, 
because we have felt warmly ; because, 
almost for the first time for man 
years, it sent us from the theatre with 
a feeling of satisfaction, and because 
we believe it will form a permanent 
addition to dramatic literature. We 
hail it for itself,—for the high and 
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generous tone in which it is couched, 
and for the assurance it contains of 
genuine dramatic power and worthy 
purpose in its author. It is a wor 

to study and to profit by; and its 
success is another proof that the 
much-abused public will never be 
backward to appreciate either plays 
or acting of a high order. Coming 
as it does after so long an interval of 
dreary failures and spurious successes, 
it is doubly welcome. What wonder, 
if the theatres have ceased to be the 
resort they once were of the intelli- 
gent and cultivated classes, when 
their attractions for the last few years, 
in so far as the higher drama is con- 
cerned, have been of such negative 
quality? In the Haymarket, now 
our leading theatre, we have had an 
actress through an entire season 
performing Romeo, and the press 
vehement in praise of the perform- 
ance. Nor did the profanation stop 
there, but the same actress, whose 
masculine energy was thought so 
appropriate in Romeo, was equally 
applauded in the gentle and maidenly 
Viola. Could such things fail to 
make ‘the judicious grieve,’ and to 
drive from the theatre that part of 
the audience whose tastes ought on 
all accounts to be chiefly considered ? 
Again, through another season the 
same theatre was engaged in nightly 
divulging to a dwindling audience 
The Wife's Secret; a secret, by the 
way, which, being transparent in the 
first act, became a bore of most in- 
tolerable magnitude by the fifth. 
Whatever the press might say, either 
of the play or of its performers, this 
was not an amusement to lure men 
from their libraries or their firesides. 
Again, if Shakespeare has been acted, 
how much better were it he had been 
left alone? The fact of his plays 
having been performed at Windsor 
Castle could neither add to their 
merits, nor set the seal of genius upon 
the ‘ renowned artistes’ who con- 
descended to illustrate his conceptions. 
That Portia had been vulgarized in 
a palace did not make her one whit 
more endurable in the Haymarket ; 
neither was the Hamlet of the Ru- 
bens Room necessarily that ‘glass 
of fashion and mould of form, the 
observed of all observers’ whom 
Shakespeare drew. Journalists might 
be got to laud the one, and to 
discover new beauties in the other, 
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with such assiduity as to ensnare 
even the sceptical into the theatre ; 
but the mistake was not likely to 
be repeated. Even the gaping crowd, 
who will throng to any novelty or 
follow any fashion, soon found out 
that court lacker could not convert 
dross into gold. Counterfeits may 
and do pass current on the stage for 
a time, but sooner or later the cheat 
is detected. Commenta opinionum 
delet dies, nature judicia confirmat. 
Charles Kean may, as we gather from 
an absurd autobiography in the 
Dublin University Magazine, succeed 
for a time in getting managers to pay 
him 50/. a-night, but nature and com- 
mon sense are sure in the long run 
to stop the supplies. What father, 
wishing to advance his children in 
the knowledge of our great poet, 
would subject their plastic minds to 
the impressions of this gentleman’s 
Hamlet? What mother would wish 
her daughters to couple Viola, Juliet, 
Desdemona, or Portia, with the recent 
representatives of those parts on the 
London stage? And yet it is these 
fathers and these mothers to whom 
managers must look, if they wish to 
see their boxes filled. 

Late dinner-hours, the fashionable 
rage for music, the increase of cheap 
literature, have all been severally 
charged with withdrawing audiences 
of the better class from the theatre. 
Let not managers or actors deceive 
themselves with such thoughts, 
but take to heart and ponder 
well the truth, for truth it is, that 
if they are less patronized than 
before, it is because the stage has 
not kept pace with the times, and 
because they have acted the best class 
of audience out of the theatres. The 
intelligence and critical discrimination 
of those who formerly frequented the 
pit and boxes have been advancing, 
while the ability and artistic skill of 
actors have as certainly retrograded. 
Af no time was the actor’s art more 
thoroughly and widely appreciated 
than in the present day. The noblest 
section of our literature is dramatic. 
That Shakespeare can only be fully 
brought home to our hearts and 
minds upon the stage, has become a 
truism; that the actor is the in- 
terpreter of Nature's mysteries, and 
when truly a great actor, is in spirit 
akin to the poet he illustrates, nay, 
is himself a poet; that the attain- 
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ments requisite for excellence are 
such as place him high in the ranks 
of intellect and cultivation ; all this 
is fully recognized, and intelligence 
and skill, where they do really exist, 
are eagerly hailed and liberally re- 
warded. We are an overwrought 
people, and we crave the intellectual 
excitement of the drama. We need 
its animating and ennobling influences 
to lift us out of the petty and per- 
sonal cares of daily life; but as we 
work hard and earnestly ourselves, 
we demand earnestness and careful 
study from those who profess through 
the stage to amuse and to instruct 
us. We are accustomed to study 
character, and those who undertake 
to embody it must not go slovenly 
about their work. We know some- 
thing of human nature, and our 
knowledge tells us that the good and 
the pure, the high and generous, can 
never be impersonated by the bad 
and the impure, the grovelling and 
the selfish. Ladies and gentlemen can 
be impersonated only by ladies and 
gentlemen. If the actor is to move 
to tears, he must have experienced 
the emotions whence they spring ; so 
also, if he is to express a great fhought 
greatly, his whole nature niust be 
possessed with that thought: it must 
issue fresh from the glowing pulses 
of his own heart. If he is to hold 
the mirror up to Nature, that mirror 
must reflect the lights and shadows 
of his own soul. Studied declama- 
tion, skilful posture-making, tricky 
effects, may catch boys and those who 
accept stage-nature with a passive 
credulity that inquires not how 
unlike it is to human nature, but 
there is a large portion of every 
audience whom they can never de- 
ceive. These may not be able to 
explain their dissatisfaction ; but the 
feel that the puppet before them 1s 
the veriest of shams, and they go 
from the theatre with less inclinati 
than ever to return. 

To make a great actor, Nature 
must not only have been bountiful 
in her personal gifts of voice, and 
face, aa form, and feeling, but Art, 
laborious and unwearied, a habitual 
exercise of refined tastes and elevating 
studies must combine. Shall Imogen 
be embodied by a creature of common- 
place, or Othello by a man whose 
associations are sensual and degrad- 
ing? Shall Hamlet,—*‘ the scholar, 
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courtier, gentleman,—the master- 
work of all Shakespeare’s creations, 
be fitly impersonated by one whose 
eye centres 7 upon self, and who 
in all the world sees only the re- 
flexion of his own morbid vanity ? 
Or can any play be adequately pre- 
sented while an actor sacrifices the 
whole scene, and all other parts in 
the play, to the effect of his own 
peuphen ‘points?’ Yet who has 
not seen all these things? and who 
has not gone mourning from the 
theatre at the thought, that a source 
of enjoyment so noble and so delight- 
ful should be so miserably perverted ? 
We have spoken only of leading 
parts, but all we have said is equally 
true of those which are subordinate. 
In Shakespeare, and in every good 
dramatist, every part, no matter how 
small, is a distinct individual, with 
certain marked features, the true 
embodiment of which is essential to 
the fulfilment of the poet’s concep- 
tion, like the adjuncts of a great 
picture, the.absence of the least of 
which would detract from its com- 
pleteness. In Germany and France, 
where actors deal-with their vocation 
in the spirit of artists, this is under- 
stood and acted upon. But it is not 
so with us; and if one or two cha- 
racters be in the hands of leading 
actors, managers seem to think it a 
matter of indifference how the rest 
are treated. In this they are, of 
course, in a great measure, dependent 
upon their performers; and the 
average merit of these has sunk to 
so low an ebb, that it might be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to bring toge- 
ther in any one theatre a company 
equal to the demands of any of our 
great plays. This is a state of things 
which no amount of patronage can 
remedy. It is from actors alone 
that «the cure must come. They 
must learn the dignity of their own 
vocation, understand what it requires 
of them and give it ; they must think 
less of themselves and more of their 
art; they must be content to climb 
step by step, and not conceit them- 
selves to be masters before they have 
gone through the ordeal of appren- 
ticeship ; above all, they must learn 
to respect themselves, and they will 
find the public ready to welcome the 
improvement with honours and re- 
wards. Good plays well acted will 
make men dine earlier to see them. 


Touching Things Theatrical. 
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Jenny Lind herself—our absurd 
over-estimate of whom is now ludi- 
crously reflected across the Atlantic 
—will not be able to abstract their 
audiences; and those who read to 
most profit will be the readiest to 
freshen their minds and vivify their 
a from the living volume 
of the stage. 

Let the delusion be cast aside for 
ever, that the public do not care for 
the higher drama. The public do 
care for it and seek it, wherever they 
can find it presented in a palateable 
shape. But they will not accept lit- 
tle men for great ones. Kemble, 
Cooke, the elder Kean, and Young, 
are not yet quite forgotten ; the rich 
humour of Munden and Liston have 
not been obliterated by the buffoon- 
ery which marks the low comedy of 
the present day. Above all, melo- 
dramas in five acts, like The Templar, 
which has just been produced at the 
Princess’s, are not what the public 
want. No amount of stage decora- 
tion or skilful grouping can give 
vitality to such pieces. A good actor 
soon makes us forget the poverty of 
scene and decoration, but fine houses 
and ene force upon our 
notice the absence of good actors to 
fill them. With such materials as 
he has at command, Mr. Kean should 
turn his attention to plays of a higher 
class, and leave melodramas to the 
transpontine Hicks and the ‘ heroine 
of domestic tragedy.’ ‘The rude 
man,’ says Goethe, ‘is contented if 
he see but something going on; the 
man of more refinement must be 
made to feel; the man entirely re- 
fined desires to reflect.’ For which 
of these three classes does Mr. Kean 
intend to cater? Ifhe is to aid in 
reviving the taste for the drama, he 
must not think to do so either by 
the vulgar interest which attaches to 
seeing a play performed by the same 
performers who have acted it in a 
royal drawing-room, or by merely 
gratifying the eyes or exciting the 
curiosity of an audience. The heart 
must be touched, and the mind filled. 
The actor must draw his audience 
up to him ; they will not continue to 

y for being dragged down to a lower 
evel than their own. 

Unhappily, the dramatic depart- 
ment of our journals is no reflex of 
the public mind, and thus the truth 
rarely reaches either manager or 
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actor’s ears. Happily, however, the 
journals no longer the public 
taste. Their arbitrary and interested 
dispensation of praise and blame has 
wrought its own cure, and people 
go to the theatre, when they do go, 
not because of what the press tcils 
them, but because of their faith in 
the author or actor, or because of 
what their friends or neighbours re- 
port of the performances. Yet ma- 
nagers dread and succumb to these 
Aristarchs of the press, and trust 
to their influence with the public to 
carry through indifferent acting or 
bad pieces. The whole system is 
false and deceptive, and leads like 
all that is so to ultimate ruin. Till 
managers and actors learn to trust to 
genuine excellence, and to cast them- 
selves boldly on the public, leaving 
the press out of their consideration 
altogether, they will never be sure 
of success ; and when they do so, the 
press may, possibly, once more be- 
come a guide. It has much to learn, 
however, before this can happen. 
There is no royal road to criticism, 
least of all in the actor's art. The 
power is to be acquired by long ob- 
servation, as well out of the theatre 
as in it; an earnest study of life and 
character,—of what art can do, and 
what it leaves undone, based upon a 
quick and strong feeling, and a widely 
sympathetic as well as independent 
spirit. To how many of our dra- 
matic critics do these requisites be- 
long? An accomplished actor de- 
a their censure, because to him 
the knowledge that gives the right 
to judge is palpably wanting. For 
the same cause their eulogies bring 
no satisfaction, because to him they 
are no evidence of success. He sees 
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fn often misbestowed, and, there- 

ore 

Thr "Beifall selbst macht seinem Herzen 
bang. 

Without such a mediator as an 
intelligent and independent press be- 
tween the actor and the public both 
are sufferers,—the public, for lack 
of an exponent to help them to re- 
gard the actor’s work from the right 
point of view, and to follow the 
nicer touches of his art; the actor, 
for lack of an honest voice to tell 
him where he has succeeded, where 
failed, and, above all, to show him 
that his purpose has been understood. 

When the darkness is greatest, 
dawn is near. So although among 
actors we everywhere see third-rate 
ability, where only the first should 
be; tricks of manner usurping the 
place of true feeling and genuine art, 
care lavished on dresses and decora- 
tions, while the commonest rules of 
elocution are neglected; although 
the dramatic writers who ‘ reflect the 
age and body of the time, its form and 
pressure,’ are few, indeed; and those 
who can write well for the most part 
cannot construct a plot, while those 
who can construct a plot are generally 
but sorry writers; although the press 
helps rather to pervert than to in- 
struct or elevate the public taste, still 
there is a vitality in the English 
drama, which must in the end place 
it in the exalted position which, 
among a highly cultivated people, it 
is entitled to hold. But the work of 
restoration must commence from 
within. Patronage originates no- 
thing; it can only foster. Let the 
stage and its professors deserve suc- 
cess, and they will not fail to com- 
mand it. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, ESQ. 
TO THE 
REV. C. CUTHBERT SOUTHEY, 
CURATE OF PLUMBLAND. 


he is not because I enjoyed your father’s friendship, my dear sir, that I am 
uow about to send you my testimony to his worth. Indeed that very 
friendship, and the frequent expression of it in his letters for more than 
oy, years, have made me hesitate too long before the public. 

Never in the course of my existence have I known a man so excellent on 


so many points. What 


he was as a son, is now remembered b 


few ; 


what he was as a husband and a father, shows it more clearly than the best 


memory could represent it. The purity of his pa the in 
manhood, the soundness of his judgment, and 


ity of his 
e tenderness of his heart, 
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they alone who have been blest with the same qualities can appreciate. And 
who are they? Many with one, some with more than one, nobody with all 
of them in the like degree. So there are several who possess one quality of 
his poetry ; none who possess the whole variety. 

For poetry there must be invention, energy, truth of conception, wealth 
of words, and purity of diction. His were indeed all these, excepting one ; 
and that one often came when called for—I mean, energy. This is the chief 
characteristic and highest merit of Byron; it is also Scott's, and perhaps 
more than equally. Shelley is not deficient in it; nor is Keats, whose heart 
and soul are sheer poetry, overflowing from its fermentation. "Wordsworth 
is as meditative and thoughtful as your father, but less philosophical ; his 
intellect was less amply stored; his heart was narrower. He knew the fields 
better than men, and ordinary men better than extraordinary. He is second 
to your father alone, of all poets, ancient or modern, in local description. 
The practice of the ancients has inculcated the belief that scenery should be 
rare and scanty in heroic poetry. Even those among them who introduce 
us into pastoral life are sparing of it. Little is there in Theocritus, hardly a 
glimpse in Moschus or Bion: but Virgil has more and better of (what is 
called) description, in his Aneid than in his Eclogues or Georgics. The 
other epic poets, whatever the age or country, are little worth noticing, with 
the single and sole exception of Apollonius. I am inclined to think there is 
more of beautiful and appropriate scenery in Roderic alone, than the whole 
range of poetry, in all its lands, contains. Whatever may be the feeling of 
others in regard to it, I find it a relief from sanguinary actions and conflict- 
ing passions, to rest awhile beyond, but within sight. However, the poet 
ought not at any time to grow cool and inactive in the field of battle, nor 
retire often, nor long. 

The warmest admirers of Wordsworth are nevertheless so haunted by 
antiquity, that there are few among them, I believe, who would venture to 
call him, what I have no hesitation in doing, the superior both of Virgil and 
of Theocritus in description. And description, let it be remembered, is not his 
only nor his highest excellence. Before I come to look into his defects, I am 
ready to assert that he has written a greater number of good sonnets than 
all the other sonneteers in Europe put together: yet sometimes in these 
compositions, as in many others of the smaller, he is expletive and diffuse ; 
which Southey never is. Rural and humble life has brought him occasion- 
ally to a comparison with Crabbe. They who in their metaphors are fond 
of applying the physical to the moral, might say perhaps that Wordsworth 
now and then labors under a diarrhoea; Crabbe under a constipation ; each 
without the slightest symptom of fever or excitement. Immeasurably above 
Crabbe, and widely different, less graphic, less concise, less anatomical, 
he would come nearer to Cowper, had he Cowper’s humour. This, 
which Wordsworth totally wanted, your father had abundantly. Cer- 
tainly the commentator who extolled him for universality, intended no 
irony, although it seems one. He wanted not only universality, but variety, 
in which none of our poets is comparable to Southey. His humour is gentle 
and delicate, yet exuberant. If in the composition of Wordsworth there had 
been this one ingredient, he would be a Cowper in solution, with a crust of 
prose at the bottom, and innumerable flakes and bee-wings floating up and 
down loosely and languidly. Much of the poetry lately, and perhaps even 
still, in estimation, reminds me of plashy and stagnant water, with here and 
there the broad flat leaves of its fair but scentless lily on the surface, showing 
at once a want of depth and of movement. I would never say this openly, 
either to the censurers or the favorers of such as it may appear to concern. 
For it is inhumane to encourage enmities and dislikes, and scarcely less so 
to diminish an innocent pleasure in good creatures incapable of a higher. I 
would not persuade, if I could, those who are enraptured with a morrice- 
dancer and a blind fiddler, that those raptures ought to be reserved for a 
Grisi and a Beethoven, and that if they are very happy they are very wrong. 
The higher kinds of poetry, of painture, and of sculpture, can never be duly 
estimated by the majority even of the intellectual. The marbles of the Par- 
thenon and the Odes of Pindar bring many false worshippers, few sincere. 
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Cultivation will do much in the produce of the nobler arts, but there are only 
a few spots into which this cultivation can be carried. Of what use is the 
plough, or the harrow, or the seed itself, if the soil is sterile and the climate 
uncongenial ? 

Remarks have been frequently and justly made on the absurdity of class- 
ing in the same category the three celebrated poets who resided contem- 
poraneously and in fellowship near the Lakes. There is no resemblance 
between any two of them in the features and character of their poetry. 
Southey could grasp great subjects, and completely master them ; Coleridge 
never attempted it; Wordsworth attempted it, and failed. He has left be- 
hind him no poem, no series or collection of his, requiring and manifesting 
so great and diversified powers as are exhibited in Marmion, or The Lady of 
the Lake, in Roderic, or Thulaba, or Kehama. His Excursion is a vast con- 
geries of small independent poems, several very pleasing. Breaking up this 
unwieldy vessel, he might have constructed out of its materials several 
eclogues ; craft drawing little water. 

Coleridge left unfinished, year after year, until his death, the promising 
Christabel. Before he fell exhausted from it, he had done enough to prove 
that he could write good poetry, not enough to prove that he could ever be a 
great poet. He ran with spirit and velocity a short distance, then dropped. 
Excelling no less in prose than in poetry, he raised expectations which were 
suddenly overclouded and blank, undertook what he was conscious he never 
should perform, and declared he was busily employed in what he had only 
dreamt of. Never was love more imaginary than his love of Truth. 
Not only did he never embrace her, never bow down to her and worship 
her, but he never looked her earnestly in the face. Possessing the most ex- 
traordinary powers of mind, his unsteadiness gave him the appearance of 
weakness. Few critics were more acute, more sensitive, more comprehensive ; 
but, like other men, what he could say most eloquently he said most willingly ; 
and he would rather give or detract with a large full grasp, than weigi: de- 
liberately. 

Conscience with Southey stood on the other side of Enthusiasm. What 
he saw, he said ; what he found, he laid open. He alone seems to have been 
aware that criticism, to be complete, must be both analytical and synthetic. 
Every work should be measured by some standard. It is only by such ex- 
position and comparison of two, more or less similar in the prominent points, 
that correctness of arbitriment can be attained. All men are critics ; all men 
judge the written or unwritten words of others.. It is not in works of 
imagination, as you would think the most likely for it, but it is chiefly in 
criticism that writers at the present day are discursive and erratic. Amo 
our regular bands of critics there is almost as much and as ill - sleond 
animosity on one side, and enthusiasm on the other, as there is among the 
vulgar voters at parliamentary elections, and they who differ from them are 
pelted as heartily. In the performance of the ancient drama there were 
those who modulated with the pipe the language of the actor. No such 
instrument is found in the wardrobe of our critics, to temper their animosity 
or to direct their enthusiasm. Your father carried it with him wherever he 
sat in judgment ; because he knew that his sentence would be recorded, and 
not only there. Oblivion is the refuge of the unjust; but their confidence 
is vain in the security of that sanctuary. The most idle and ignorant hold 
arguments on literary merit. Usually the commencement is, ‘J think with 
you, but,’ &c., or ‘I do not think with you. The first begins with a false 
position ; and there is probably one, and more than one, on each side. The 
second would be quite correct if it ended at the word think; for there are 
few who can do it, and fewer who will. The kindlier tell us that no human 
work is perfect. This is untrue: many poetical works are. Many of 
Horace, more of Catullus, still more of Lafontaine ;-if indeed fable may be 
admitted as poetry by coming in its garb and equipage. Surely there are 
several of Moore's songs, and several of Barry Cornwall's, absolutely perfect. 
Surely there are also a few small pieces in the Italian and French. I 
wonder, on a renewed investigation, to find so few in the Greek. But the 
fluency of the language carried them too frequently among the shallows; 
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and even in the graver and more sententious the current is greater than the 
depth. The Ilissus is sometimes a sandbank. In the elegant and ful 
arrow there is often not only much feather and little barb, but the barb 
wants weight to carry it with steadiness and velocity to the mark. Milton 
and Cowper were the first and last among us who breathed without oppression 
on the serene and cloudless heights where the Muses were born and edu- 
cated. Each was at times a truant from his school; but even the lower of 
the two, in his Task, has done what extremely few of his preceptors could 
do. Alas! his Attic honey was at last turned sour by the leaven of 
fanaticism. I wish he and Goldsmith, and your father, could call to order 
some adventurous members of our ceatlesl yacht-club, who are hoisting a 
great deal of canvas on a slender mast, and ‘ unknown regions dare explore’ 
without compass, plummet, or anchor. Nobody was readier than Southey to 
acknowledge that, in his capacity of laureate, he had written some indifferent 
poetry ; but it was better than his predecessor's or successor’s on similar 
occasions. Personages whom he was expected to commemorate looked the 
smaller for the elevation of their position; and their naturally coarse 
materials crumbled under the master’s hand. Against these frail memorials 
we may safely place his Inscriptions, and challenge all nations to confront 
them. We are brought by these before us to the mournful contemplation 
of his own great merits lying unnoticed ; to the indignant recollection of the 
many benefices, since his departure, and since you were admitted into holy 
orders, bestowed by chancellors and bishops on relatives undistinguished in 
literature or virtue. And there has often been a powerfu! call where 
there has been a powerful canvasser. The father pris on the colours 
of the candidate; and the candidate, if successful, throws a scarf and 
a lambskin over the shoulder of the son. Meanwhile, the son of that 
great and almost universal genius, who, above all others, was virtually, 
truly, and emphatically, and not by a vain title, Defender of the Faith,— 
defender far more strenuous and more potent than any prelatical baron 
since the Reformation; who has upheld more efficiently, because more 
uprightly, the assaulted and endangered constitution of the realm than any 
party-man within the walls of the Parliament-house; who declined the 
baronetcy which was offered to him and the seat to which he was elected ;—he 
leaves an only son, ill-provided for, with a family to support. Different, far 
different, was his conduct in regard to those whom the desire of fame led 
away from the road to fortune. He patronized a greater number of intel- 
lectual and virtuous young men, and more warmly, more effectually, than 
all the powerful. I am not quite certain that poets in general are the best 
deserving of patronage : he however could and did sympathize with them, 
visit them in their affliction, and touch their unsoundness tenderly. Invi- 
diousness seems to be the hereditary ophthalmia of our unfortunate family ; 
he tended many laboring under the fous and never was infected. Seve- 
ral of those in office, I am credibly informed, have entered the fields of 
literature ; rather for its hay-making, I presume, than for its cultivation. 
Whatever might have been the disadvantages to your father from their 
competition, will, 1 hope, be unvisited upon you. On the contrary, having 
seen him safe in the earth, probably they will not grudge a little gold-leaf 
for the letters on his vestone, now you have been able to raise it out of 
the materials he has Teft behind. We may expect it reasonably; for a 
brighter day aay is dawning. After a quarter of a million spent in the 
enlargement of royal palaces and the accommodation of royal horses; after a 
whole million laid out under Westminster Bridge ; after an incalculable sum 
devoted to another Tower of Babel, for as many tongues to wag in; the 
Queen’s Majesty has found munificent advisers, recommending that the entire 
of twenty-five pounds annually shall be ted to the representative of that 
officer who spent the last years of his life, and life itself, in doing more for 
England's commerce than Alexander and the Ptolemies did for the world’s. 
He quelled the terrors of the desert, and drew England and India close 
together. 
Your affectionate Friend, 
Water Savace Lanpor. 
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HE Church of Rome has never 
been famed for her tolerance ; her 
energy and indomitable will have been 
too Desnntiy manifested by the 
stern behests of imperious authority. 
The sovereign pontiffs, with their 
claims of infallibility, have left the 
Pagan far, behind in the ardour of 
rsecution and the more than 
imperial character of their emg 
ments. Julian published edicts of 
universal toleration; from time to 
time he assumed the garb of each 
different sect, and claimed affinity 
with the gods of each conquered 
race. At one moment the zealous 
supporter of Christianity, then the 
ablest advocate of the Platonic 
philosophy ; at another, initiated 
into all the arcana of the Theurgic 
science and the Eleusinian mysteries, 
terminating his chequered religious 
career by that great edict of univer- 
sal toleration which astonished the 
whole Roman world, when all classes 
of all religion, Pagan and Christian, 
received alike an express command 
to open the portals of their tem- 
ples. Paganism could afford to be 
tolerant, not so Christianity. One 
god, more or less, in the Heathen 
antheon makes very little differ- 
ence, but the worship of the Christ- 
ian Church is one and exclusive. 
The very ardour of its belief ren- 
ders it essentially intolerant. How 
is it possible to be indulgent to error, 
when we are firmly persuaded that 
such error must lead to eternal con- 
demnation? But whatever apology 
may be made for intolerance by those 
who do not suffer from its severities, 
it will not be approved of by the thou- 
sands who find themselves deprived 
of their most prized social rights for 
the sake of their faith. None suffer 
more from this Christian spirit than 
the favoured and exclusive race 
in Rome. While other nations 
have been constantly relieving the 
Jews from the pains and _penal- 
ties which have been attached to 
their absence of faith, the Church 
of Rome has stood over them stern, 
proud, and uncompromising. To 
a Jew in the Holy City, is at 
once to be deprived of half the social 
privileges of citizenship. Among 
other grievances under which they 
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THE GHETTO OF ROME. 








suffer, they are confined to a small 
district of the town called the Ghetto, 
where formerly the gates were locked 
from sunset to sunrise, during which 
period no one was permitted to pass 
out; on the slightest pretences 
they used to be persecuted for any 
the least expression of irritation 
into which they may have been be- 
trayed: the oem people bear im- 
pressed on their countenances the 
downcast dogged look of persecution. 
Confined to such a small space, they 
have crowded their houses together 
until, in some of the streets, or rather 
lanes, it is easy to step across from 
one roof to another. The dark eye, 
the luxurious black hair, and a sen- 
sual expression produced by the ful- 
ness of the lower lip, are the charac- 
teristics of the women. Long, dirty, 
scanty beards—thin, lank, grey hair— 
frames which have grown decrepit 
through long persecution—eyes pierc- 
ing and crafty—sickly, wrinkled fea- 
tures, are the characteristics of the 
men. Although, as I have remarked, 
the gates and the pales of the 
Ghetto are now removed, a stranger 
can easily tell when he enters 
what Catholic Rome considers its 
tainted circle, by the miserable, 
poverty-stricken appearance of the 
whole district. ‘The people crowd 
round him, losing all sense of manly 
dignity or mental degradation in 
the anxiety for gain. Skinny shri- 
velled hands touch his clothes in 
the hope of arresting his progress ; 
worn-out tawdry finery is thrust 
before him, in the hope of tempting 
him to purchase. No shop, or rather 
store, is devoted to any particular 
object of gain. Butter, dates, olives, 
broken and pawned articles, are mixed 
up in the most absurd confusion. 
With brocaded coats, valuable lace, 
and Eastern silks, Jewish trade re- 
sembles the Jewish character and the 
Jewish faith,—much that is low, 
mean, and sordid, combined with 
some elements of the beautiful, the 
prized, and the good. 

And yet this strange, fantastic, ro- 
coco district, if beyond the pale of 
Christianity, is far from being without 
the pale of fashion. Ladies, exhibiting 
the height of Parisian fashions, with 
dainty footsteps and soft thovement, 
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may be seen ofanafternoonendeavour- 
ing to thread their way through the 
greasy throng, which jostle, elbow, 
and abuse each other in these narrow 
lanes. ‘The cunning Israelites must 
have scouts to tell them whenever 
any particular connoisseur is ap- 
proaching ; for, strange enough, the 
article which each is in search of is 
precisely that which is displayed in 
all the shops. If the lady come to 
purchase lace, the most valuable 
specimens of the pointe du roi are 
forced upon her; if she require silks, 
by the strangest magnetism the finest 
dyes and richest fabrics are unrolled 
as she draws near. From the con- 
stant and invaluable habit of con- 
cealing their own impressions, the 
Jews appear to be better enabled to 
read the sensations of others. They 
know, almost to a nicety, the extent 
of their customers’ means and in- 
tentions. Go disguised as you choose, 
they will discover you. The Jewish 
origin, grafted on the Roman craft, 
has produced a progeny which would 
astonish the adroitness of our own 
peculiar tribe of Levis and Fagans. 

I had, on two or three different 
occasions, visited the Ghetto in search 
of old lace, and on each occasion had 
turned to admire perhaps one of the 
most beautiful faces which could at 
that time have been found in Rome. It 
was that of a young Jewish girl, who 
was always sitting at the same corner 
of the street at the entrance of the 
Ghetto, where she kept a fruit-stall. 

Hers was one of those faces in which 
the features, from their strongly- 
marked developement, become at once 
impressed upon the memory. She 
was tall, of a commanding appearance, 
her cheek was very pale, but lit up b 
the blackest eyes. She wore a thic 
Indian-striped handkerchief, tied cun- 
ningly round her head; and a large 

ir of massive gold ear-rings, which 

ell almost to her neck. Even if 
plain, she would have been most re- 
markable, from the perfect indiffer- 
ence which she evinced as to whether 
she sold her ee or not. While all 
the rest of her tribe were fawning, 
cringing, flattering, and importuning, 
she sat there like a statue, but a statue 
ofa most perfect order. Nor was this 
indifference and apathy of her man- 
ner thrown away on the purchasers 
who crowded towards the Ghetto. 
It stood her in better stead than the 
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most manifest anxiety could have 
done: it placed her apart from that 
detestable crowd. I observed many 
poe stop and make purchases of 
er on whom all importunity would 
have been thrown away. There was 
not one of the buyers who did not look 
back with hurried gaze at that pale 
and glorious face, which did not even 
glow with the least tinge of anima- 
tion at the admiration which she 
excited. She sold her stock in trade, 
changed her money, with the same 
entire absence of interest in her oc- 
cupation. Carriages turning the cor- 
ner suddenly where her fruit-stall 
was placed, sometimes almost grazed 
it and overthrew all its contents : but 
even this circumstance did not appear 
to awaken any interest in her mind ; 
she only stooped down to pick up 
one or two of the peaches which had 
been shaken off by the jar, quietly 
moved her stall a little nearer the 
wall, and then folded her arms again 
in the same contemptuous manner. 

Strange, indeed, but it ever is so; 
the world cares most for those who 
appear to treat it with contempt and 
to be indifferent to its petty interests. 
Be a slave to the world, and it will 
impose the heaviest burdens upon 
you ; it will be the hardest of all 
task-masters: but, on the other 
hand, drive it before you, and it will 
obey almost every impulse of the 
determined. In this country, where 
individualism and idiosyncracy are 
now so rare, the very deference which 
the whole of constituted society pays 
to the requirements of the majority, 
only renders the exceptional case 
more rare and prized. We uncon- 
sciously admire those who, instead of 
seeking to be guided by the opinions 
of others, endeavour to direct them, 
and who, forming their own standard 
of judgment, keep themselves aloof 
from all fluctuations of indecision and 
weakness. 

I had been commissioned to pur- 
chase two flounces of the handsomest 
lace, and had made two unsuccessful 
expeditions to the Ghetto in search 
of it, ransacking all the shops 
and listening to an immeasurable 
amount of falsehood; but as I 
was soon to leave Rome, I did 
not wish to do so with my com- 
mission unfulfilled, and resolved to 
make another search: besides, that 
beautiful pale statuette deeply in- 
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terested me, without ever having 
addressed a single word to her. 
I felt well assured that her mind 
must be one of no ordinary stamp. 
One day I stopped near her for some 
time without attracting her observa- 
tion, and then it was that I so greatly 
admired and marvelled at the total 
absence of the two qualifications for 
which her nation are remarkable— 
cunning and obtrusiveness. 

I reached the stall, and turned 
after I had passed it a little way to 
take a passing glance at her. To my 
astonishment, and almost sorrow, I 
observed that her cheeks, and even 
her figure, had lost their admirable 
fulness : there was a strange and wild 
expression in her eye. I turned back 
involuntarily and stood for a moment 
opposite her stall. She beckoned me 
towards her. 

‘[ know what you want,’ she 
said, with a rapid utterance, as if 
anxious to get rid of the subject ; 
‘you want to purchase some lace. I 
have a piece which I am sure will 
suit you, and you shall have it very 
cheap. It belonged to -———.’ Here 
she hesitated, looked down, and, as 
I fixed my eye on her countenance 
for the first time, the blood rose to 
the very temples, and she appeared 
lovely. ‘ No matter who it belonged 
to; some great man, of course; but 
I have the lace, that is sufficient 
for you to know. ‘Tell me what sum 
you are willing to give, and then I 
shall know whether mine is too ex- 
pensive.’ 

I named the amount which I was 
desired to lay out for the finest 
quality of old lace. It was, I knew, 
a small sum for such an object, unless 
in the case of some fortunate hit ; 
but to my surprize she told me 
that her piece of lace was much 
within that mark ; and then I began 
to imagine that it must be of in- 
ferior quality, but she assured me 
of the contrary. 

She commissioned a boy to keep 
her stall for her for a few minutes, 
and then walked on at a rapid pace, 
desiring me to follow her. 

It was not until she rose from her 
seat that I had an opportunity of 
observing the beautiful symmetry of 
her figure. Her footstep was firm, 
like that of one who possesses a strong 
will. To have seen her as she swept 
along the streets, you would have 
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imagined that she was on a mission, 
in which high resolve and great self- 
sacrifice were required, so compressed 
was the lip and haughty the glance,— 
Moving through the throng, 

Like one who does, not suffers wrong. 
No one would have imagined that 
it was the question of the sale ofa 
piece of lace as she passed down the 
streets, with the folds of her dress 
almost sweeping the ground; while, 
with a scarf of beautiful texture 
fastened round her waist, she resem- 
bled one of those maidens of the sun 
which we see in Egyptian frescos. 

* Let me pass, Emmanuel,’ she said 
to a broken-backed, stunted broker, 
who was hanging some filthy rags on 
a string which stretched across a 
narrow lane. 

‘Pass! so you shall, my love, my 
own bright eyes: but you shall give 
me a kiss first,’ said the cadaverous- 
looking wretch ; and he put his thin, 
bleared, and hairy lips near her face : 
but in the act he turned his head half 
round, and, for the first time, he saw 
me. 

‘Oh, I ask your pardon, Rachel! 
he said; ‘the Christian, of course, 
before one of our own tribe. I 
know you well, my darling, you never 
deceived me in your brightest days. 
You are a great lady ; but, after all, 
we are both more or less in the same 
line. I sell old clothes, you sell old 
kisses ; the difference is, that I can- 
not get rid of my wares as fast as you 
can of your kisses.’ 

Suddenly she turned round in all 
her beauty ; flushed with indignation 
and trembling with anger, contempt, 
bitterness, and hatred, could not have 
been more gloriously expressed. The 
sallow, sickly, hollow-eyed imperti- 
nent was looking up at her face when, 
with one push, she hurled him over 
a heap of rubbish, which in the 
centre of the street supplied the place 
of a gutter; and shouts of laughter 
saluted him as he slunk, downcast 
and defeated, back into his shop. 

When I looked at him I observed 
that his eyes, which before had only 
expressed lust and sordid avarice, now 
gleamed wildly with a look of intense 
and bitter hatred. 

There are none whom we are so 
disposed to punish as the mean and 
sordid, and yet there are none whom 
it is more dangerous to offend ; they 
feel, with tenfold virulence, the dis- 
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t which they engender ; they go 
ost bearing with them a curse, 


which they are ever ready to transfer 
to any who offend them. Noman is 
ignorant of his possessing the lower 
qualities; and no one, not even he 
who suffers from their action, can so 
intensely hate and despise them as 
their possessor. They are the chains 
on the galley-slaves, which clank at 
every step, but which they cannot 
shake off, allowing them only that 
amount of liberty of action which 
incessantly recalls their restraint. 

My guide turned sharp round to 
the lef, and the next moment we 
were at the foot of the broken stair. 
Two or three dogs, which as usual 
had taken possession of the small 
space allotted for the passage to the 
primo piano, rushed, with frantic 
yells, down stairs. It could scarcely 
be properly called a house; it was 
rather a collection of planks nailed 
together, supporting the most rickety 
description of roof. It was quite 
wonderful how the whole fabric held 
together at all ; for between the chinks 
of the rotten and creaking floor we 
could look into the shop below, where, 
amid immense piles of bales and casks, 
children were riotously playing. 

There was a curious expression of 
doubt and uneasiness in Rachel’s 
countenance, when, with some slight 
degree of impatience, I begged her 
to be quick and show me the lace. 
She looked carefully round the room, 
as though fearful of being observed. 
At last, after some hesitation, she 
ransacked an old drawer, and drew 
forth the lace from beneath a heap 
of rags and rubbish. 

It was certainly the most magni- 
ficent specimen of old lace which I 
had seen in Italy. A large and deep 
flounce of the pointe du roi; that lace 
which was made solely for the Grand 
Monarque, and subsequently sold at 
immense prices, a great portion of it 
coming into the possession of the 
cardinals. It was in a most perfect 
state, and the only thing that sur- 
prized me in the transaction was 
the excessively low price which 
she asked for it: but, of course, it 
was not my business to tell her the 
real value of her own property; so 
I eagerly wrote a cheque on Tor- 
lonia, and requested her to pack it 
u 


My attention had latterly been so 
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absorbed by the beauty of the fabric, 
that it was not until I placed the 
cheque in her hand I observed how 
she trembled. She endeavoured, 
when she saw me observing her, 
to conceal her agitation, but it 
soon defied even her dissimulation. 
She leant against a small chest of 
drawers, and had barely strength 
enough to point to a cup, which was 
half full of spirits, which I handed 
to her. She drank it off with the 
energy of apparent despair, and then 
it was that she commenced to revive 
slowly ; but her forehead was still 
damp from agitation, and her lips 
were as pale and colourless as her 
cheeks. 

‘What is the matter?’ I asked. 
* Are you ill, Rachel ?” 

She clutched hold of my arm me- 
chanically. 

‘Do not show the lace,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘to any one in Rome; at 
least promise me solemnly that you 
will not allow a single person to know 
from whom you purchased it.’ 

‘Just as you like,’ I answered; 
‘but you ought, on the contrary, to 
be very proud of having such a beau- 
tiful piece in your possession. I 
should have thought that you would 
have wished me to tell every one of 
my friends, so as to extend the re- 
peas of your shop ; but, of course, 

will do as you like, and lock it up 
until I leave Rome.’ 

She seemed greatly relieved by 
this assurance ; it must have restored 
or confirmed her confidence in me, 
for after a long pause she said,— 

‘I will tell you the truth, for you 
are a friend. You saw that man, 
shecontinued ; ‘that miserable wretch, 
Emmanuel? Well, although I treated 
him in so bold and harsh a manner, 
I must tell you that Iam at heart 
bitterly afraid of him. He is at once 
a coward to the strong, and a tyrant 
te the weak ; one of those despicable 
characters which get our nation un- 
justly aspersed. He really does pos- 
sess all those vices and meannesses 
which are attributed to many who are 
as noble, true, and good as you of 
the Christian race. You will con- 
sider me as unmerciful as my faith, 
from the manner in which I speak of 
this abandoned villain ; but the truth 
is, that I am in the power of a guar- 
dian, who, if he knew that I had this 
money, would be the first to take it 
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from me ; and Emmanuel, who finds 
everything out, will be certain to 
inform him. You saw the look he 
gave when I pushed the foul creature 
from me. I know that he is only 
waiting his opportunity to be re- 
venged upon me. He had the in- 
solence to ask me to marry him two 
years since; and upon my refusing 
to accept him he swore that his hatred 
should some day or another find me 
out; so I quite tremble when I see 
him, however bold I may pretend to 
be. But, oh, my heart! Hush! he 
is standing there below.’ 

She knelt down on the floor, and 
touched me gently to make me draw 
back so as not to be seen by him ; but 
it was too late, he had caught a 
glimpse of her through the crevices 
of the floor. He did not attempt to 
come up the stair, but he stood at 
the foot of it, heaping upon her the 
coarsest and most brutal expressions. 
For a moment, all the fear that had 
shortly before marked her counte- 
nance had given way to the most 
intense hatred. It flashed from her 
eyes and dilated her nostrils. My 
first impulse was to rush forward 
and turn the man out of the shop; 
but the girl saw the movement, and 
placed her hand on my arm with a 
significant look. ‘The colour had left 
her cheeks, and she was again pale as 
starlight. 

We waited there some minutes, 
when Emmanuel, after muttering 
sundry curses, withdrew. We looked 
at him as he passed down the 
lane, with his hands clenched and 
the muscles of his countenance trem- 
ing with excitement. We heard 

im, as he by, telling eve 
one of his Feeds that Rachel on 
shut up in the room with a Christ- 
ian. Some treated the information 
with indifference, others only called 
him jealous; but sundry boys crowded 
round the door, waiting for my de- 
parture. 

I took the lace and left the shop 
with her. The children in the street, 
excited by that rascal, made use of 
some insulting expressions towards 
her ; but ran away whenever I made 
an attempttoapproach thém. I could, 
however, see that the poor girl was, 
if not alarmed, very unhappy; for, 
now that Emmanuel was no longer 

resent, the tears ran down her cheeks. 

took her hand kindly and parted 
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from her, but not without a vague 
and uncomfortable feeling of doubt 
and mistrust. 

‘Ah, me!’ I thought, when alone, 
‘is this the freedom, the liberty, the 
charity which suffereth long, the 
consideration for others, which the 
Gospel teaches? It is well for the 
great poet to write of the freedom of 
the Roman citizen :— 

But Rome, ’tis thine alone, with awful 
sway, 

To rule mankind, and make the world 
obey ; 

Disposing peace and war, thine own ma- 
jestic sway. 

To tame the proud, the fettered slave to 
free : 

These are imperial acts, and worthy thee. 


The fettered slave is set free, but 
the citizen is enthralled ; not because 
he now proclaims another king than 
Cesar, but simply because the tenets 
of his faith are not precisely the same 
as ourown. And this beautiful girl, 
brought up in that worst of suffer- 
ing—mental suffering—keenly feel- 
ing the persecution to which her race 
is exposed, however, she could bear 
children who would, in those mo- 
ments of tribulation to which Im- 
perial Rome of all empires is most 
subject, stand forth to defend her 
walls! 

I went away, however, well pleased 
with my purchase. Notwithstanding 
my promise to the contrary, I could 
not avoid showing it to one or two 
particular friends. Even in so slight 
a matter it is very easy to find food for 
vanity. It gratified me to have pur- 
chased it so cheaply. When it was 
pronounced quite beautiful, laccepted 
the expression as an indirect tribute 
to my judgment, taste, and ability. 
It was, of course, not the lace that I 
cared for, although most anxious to 
gratify her who had charged me with 
the commission. What, to judge 
myself truly, I delighted in, was the 
circumstance of my having gained a 
victory over those who possess here- 
ditary claims for depth and cunning. 

Ah, it does not do to cast the lead 
too frequently into the depths of the 
heart in search of motives. 

I was at dinner the same day when 
a card was sent into me: it had the 
name of M. Narelli, the head of the 

lice, printed upon it. Iwas at a 
oss to imagine what business he 
could have with me; but as my ser- 
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vant told me that it was a matter of 
the last moment, with some mis- 
givings I desired that he might be 
shownin. The moment he appeared, 
I could detect at one glance that 
he was a man of official eminence, 
and also of great ability. The eye 
always catches the resolution or in- 
decision ofthe mind. To judge from 
his expression, he must have been 
a man of the coolest courage and most 
determined character. His manner 
was deferential, without being obse- 
quious ; his voice, clear, sonorous, and 
distinct, rang on the ear like a well- 
toned bell. 

He commenced by apologizing for 
the intrusion, and then at once asked 
me whether it was true that I had 
that morning purchased some lace of 
a young Jewish girl in the Ghetto. 

No sooner had he uttered the word 
lace, than the whole tragedy burst 
upon me. I remembered Rachel’s 
hesitation, her fears, her tremblings, 
and excitement: all was explained. 
For one moment I felt tempted to 
deny the whole transaction, and to 
refuse to show the lace ; a second con- 
sideration, however, proved to me that 
itwould be at once absurd and unjusti- 
fiable : but that moment showed me 
the poorgirl, pale, broken-hearted,and 
trembling under the weight of a ter- 
rible accusation. I bitterly lamented 
the innocent part which I had taken 
in this transaction, and regretted 
that I had ever visited the Ghetto in 
search of lace. I thought of her as 
I first saw her standing at the fruit- 
stall, with that haughty, contemptu- 
ous glance, that resolute and open 
countenance; and it was bitter to 
picture her sinking in gaol, in such 
a prison as Italy boasts of in these 
enlightened days: but there was not 
much time for reflection and con- 
sideration. M. Narelli, who saw that 
I was hesitating, told me at once that 
the whole truth was known, and that 
he must require the piece of lace to 
be given over to him; he then sug- 
gested that it would be a kindness to 
the woman herself if I would accom- 
pany him at once to St. Angelo, to 
be confronted with her. 

As we drove rapidly down the 
streets, he told me that the lace had 
been stolen some months since from 
one of the cardinals. The police had 
suspected for a long time that it was 
concealed somewhere in the Ghetto ; 
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but in consequence of the hostile 
feeling which had been apparent 
there for many months, they did not 
like to commence an official search 
in that district without sufficient 
evidence : this evidence had been ob- 
tained that very day through one of 
those ill-conditioned, ill-omened spies, 
who are to be found connected with 
the police of every country. From 
the description which he gave of the 
man I could not for a moment doubt 
that it was Emmanuel. He told me 
very frankly the precise hour at 
which the informer came to him, and 
I found that it was soon after I had 
left the shop. 

There was a slight stoppage caused 
by the carriages which were driving up 
to the Teatro d’Apolion, the present 
Opera. People looked curiously into 
ours, which was well-known as that 
of the chief of the police. How won- 
derful are the circles into which the 
interests of society are divided ; how 
many currents are eddying and bub- 
bling in their course before the mighty 
river of human existence is formed ; 
each stream so perfect in itself, so 
separate from every other, yet ever 
flowing towards the same wide fa- 
thomless sea. Of the gay and the hap- 
by whom I passed, how few cared for 
this poor girl, or how few would have 
cared had they even heard the tale. 
I felt myself almost criminal from 
the circumstance of having been the 
cause of this misery to another. My 
whole thoughts were fixed on this 
one object. Before the fulness of 
my imagination the prison-walls dis- 
appeared, and I saw nothing but the 
cells, and listened to the voices of 
the many to whom the voice of the 
comforter is never heard. We were 

ing over the yellow Tiber, but 
heeded not its associations, either 
with history or with my early school- 
boy days, fheir studies and their 
struggles. When the mind is full of 
one object, all others become invisi- 
ble, even to the senses. ‘The light 
of the mind is greater than the light 
of the body. 

We arrived at last at the gates of 
St. Angelo, the tomb of the dead 
Pagan and of the living Christ- 
ian. After certain stern, painful 
formalities were gone through, in 
the most matter-of-fact way, be- 
tween my companion and the com- 
mander of the strong post which was 
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on guard, we entered the mighty 
precincts, and the gates closed behind 
us. I had then time to marvel at 
the massiveness of the structure—the 
immense blocks of stone, so typical 
of the colossal empire under which 
it was constructed. Passing through 
a long series of narrow passages, 
gloomy and sad, impervious to all 
sound, save that of low sighs and 
groans from dungeons below and 
around us, we arrived at an open 
space in the centre, above which the 
winged angel is poised in the act of 
sheathing his sword. The moon 
shone around it, and the expanded 
wings, edged with a silver light, 
seemed almost to move in the night 
breeze : there were guards on the bat- 
tlements, who marched with solenin, 
measured tread ; and high above all 
floated the Pontifical banner, with 
the keys of St. Peter in its huge folds 
flapping in the breeze,—the emblem 
of sovereignty, spiritual and tem- 
poral. No one can judge of the im- 
mense extent of St. Angelo from the 
interior. The ashes of the great 
Emperor, how small a space could 
they have occupied in that vast cir- 
cumference—the tomb of the one 
day, the citadel of the morrow—the 
grave of the Pagan, the fortress of 
Christianity! During the recent 
revolution at Rome the people broke 
down the viaduct which connects it 
with the Vatican, and the ruined 
wall still remains ;—we may hope, 
as a good omen, to show that the 
palace and the prison are no longer 
closely connected together, and that 
safety does not depend on the battle- 
ments and armaments of that stern 
old tower of other days, which stands 
surrounded with the memorials and 
memories of imperial Rome. 

In one of the darkest of these cells 
the poor girl had been thrown. 

When the door was opened gently 
we saw what seemed to be a heap of 
clothes piled together in one corner ; 
but the light from a small lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling was so weak 
that it was quite impossible to distin- 
guish any object distinctly. The cell, 
as far as I could judge from a hasty 
glance, resembled those abodes of 
misery which have been so frequently 
described, and which it would require 
the energies of ten Howards to im- 
prove. There was a disagreeable, 
close, damp smell ; the pavement of 
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the floor was sadly out of repair; 
there was a bracket placed against 
the wall, with a few necessary arti- 
cles of furniture for ordinary use : 
but when my eyes became more 
accustomed to the light, I discovered 
that what had appeared a mere 
heap of clothes was the poor girl, 
almost rolled up in the corner. 
For some moments she continued to 
lie there, apparently quite insensible ; 
but at last, with a sharp cry, she 
raised her head suddenly, and then I 
could not mistake the beautiful 
countenance that had so struck me 
on that morning. But, sad to say, 
even these few hours had made great 
ravages: sorrow, anxiety, and mi- 
sery are the most zealous accessories 
of age. She really looked years 
older: this might have been partly 
the effect of the lurid, flickering 
light, and the disorder of her dress; 
but sure I am that no one could 
have recognized the haughty, digni- 
fied, imposing woman, who but a 
few hours since had swept almost 
contemptuously through the streets. 

‘You are come to accuse me,’ she 
exclaimed, falling with both her 
hands on the pavement, and striking 
it with violence ; ‘now you come to 
accuse me. It is like a Christian,’ 
she continued, with increased bitter- 
ness in her voice and vehemence in 
her action. And then she sobbed 
violently, and looked into my face 
with a piteous expression. 

The police prevented the necessity 
of my reply, for one of the men 
seized her at once by the arm, and 
dragged her up rudely, desiring her 
to stand. And she did stand there 
—a picture of utter prostration, men- 
tal and physical, to have melted any 
heart, save the stony, arid ones of 
those men who were with me. Stand 
alone she could not, but she leaned 
against the wall, and her head fell on 
her shoulder, her fingers were inter- 
twined together, and she moved them 
about with a kind of galvanic agi- 
tation. All the anger and impe- 
tuosity of her character had passed 
away: she was no longer the ideal 
of ruined greatness, but the simple, 
broken-hearted woman. Violence 
in a woman is at all times so painful 
to witness, even in moments of ex- 
treme sorrow, that it rather offends 
than interests. 

‘You know this woman?’ said 
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the abrupt, uncouth examiner, in a 
voice which echoed to the vaulted 
roof. 

I scarcely dared look at her; but 
I felt that those large black eyes 
were fixed supplicatingly upon me, 
and I, too, trembled. 

The question was repeated in the 
same harsh manner, and this time I 
nodded in the affirmative. 

‘ She sold you this piece of lace ?” 
was the next question. 

He took the lace of exquisite tex- 
ture, and unrolled it so a 
that it tore in his hand. M. Narelli 
had left us for some minutes, or this 
miserable subordinate would not 
have dared to behave in so rude a 
manner; but I scarcely thought it 
worth while to notice it,—or rather, 
I scarcely did notice it at the time, 
my attention was so absorbed by the 
poor girl, whose happiness, whose 
every prospect, depended on my evi- 
dence. 

Icould not but repeat the affirma- 
tion ; but how strange a thingisjustice, 
that it is sometimes difficult to recon- 
cile it to humanity, generosity, and 
all the nobler qualities of the heart ! 
At the moment that I was telling 
the truth my heart, and almost my 
conscience, reproached me; it was 
impossible for me to deny the fact, 
even had it been possible by a denial 
to have destroyed all the links of 
evidence, could I so violate every 
received principle. But, neverthe- 
less, however irreconcilable with 
honour, dignity, and religion such a 
course would have been, the features 
of that poor girl have frequently since 
appeared to me wearing such a re- 
proachful glance, that I have seemed 
to stand before her abashed and self- 
convicted. 

* And this piece of lace you stole ?” 
continued the inquisitor, turning 
sharply to Rachel,—a style of ex- 
amination which would scarcely be 
understood in England. 

She made no reply, but looked at 
him with a calm, steady glance. 
Then a sudden thought seemed to 
strike her. 

‘I ask you but one favour,’ she 
said, speaking to M. Nareili, who 
had just returned. ‘Order these 
men away, and leave me alone for 
ten minutes with this gentleman: if 

ou mistrust me, you will, at least, 
ave confidence in an English gen- 
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tleman. Besides, what chance is 
there of my escaping from this 
place?’ And she cast a melancholy 
glance around the cell. ‘ You can 
watch at the door, if you choose,’ 
she continued, with additional ani- 
mation : ‘ do this, and I will give him 
some most important information ; if 
you remain, I will tell nothing at all.’ 

The men whispered together, and 
appeared to hesitate about granting 
her request. I looked on in great 
anxiety. I was most desirous of 
being of some use to the poor girl, 
more especially as I felt myself to 
have been the innocent, but still the 
original cause, of all her sufferings. 

* Do this, she continued, with a 
heightened tone,—‘do this, and I 
will tell you much more : I will put 
_ upon the track of a man who 

as stolen countless wealth—who has 
done worse than steal, who has stained 
his hands with blood. You know 
Flavio. Well, I know him also; 
and at the present moment I can tell 
you where he is to be found. Do 
you believe me now ?’ 

Flavio had been well known some 
two years previously as one of those 
bandits who was the terror of a 
whole province. He was accused of 
several daring crimes, and a few 
months before these events a person 
had been murdered in one of the nar- 
row streets which skirt the city, and 
the strongest circumstantial evidence 
pointed him out as the criminal. Since 
then the police had been vigorously 
on the alert to discover his hiding- 
place, but all their efforts up to this 
period had been fruitless. I had 
often heard him spoken of, more 
especially in connexion with the re- 

ublican movement then in progress 
in Italy ; but I was quite at a loss to 
imagine what connexion could have 
subsisted between this man and Ra- 
chel, or where she had had the op- 
portunity of seeing him. 

The men left the cell, M. Narelli 
whispering me to curtail the inter- 
view as much as possible, as they 
were anxious to terminate the first 
inquiry. So soon as the door was 
closed she threw herself at my feet, 
took from her bosom a small packet, 
which I opened, and there I saw the 
a of a fair child—she might 

ave been seven years of age; and 

ked up with the picture was a 
ock of hair, and an address. 
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‘ As you are the cause of my mi- 
sery,’ she said, ‘ be also the source of 
my happiness, even in this infliction. 
Give this to my child at the enclosed 
address, and tell her to love me.’ 

‘Your child!’ I exclaimed, with 
astonishment. 

* My child, and bya man who you 
heard me mention so recently— 
Flavio!’ 

* And Flavio ?’ I said. 

‘I shall denounce him, she ex- 
claimed,—‘ denounce him, as the one 
great duty which I owe to society, as 
an atonement for my ownsins. And 
does he not deserve it? Is it buta 
light thing for a man to ruin me, in 
the first instance,—to leave me after- 
wards to starve, and compel me to 
keep a fruit-stall to gain the shadow 
of a subsistence,—condemning me to 
misery and to humiliations which 
my soul abhorred and loathed ? And 
was that all? I said that you were 
the cause of my being here in this 
wretched dungeon: you are the in- 
nocent cause, but the man who be- 
trayed me was 

* Was Emmanuel,’ I interrupted. 

‘ Yes, Emmanuel, it is true,’ she 
continued ; ‘ but there was a traitor 
prior to him, and greater than him: 
it was Flavio.’ 

* Flavio !’ 

‘It is scarcely credible, but true. 
He insisted upon my giving him all 
my earnings; when | refused to do 
so,—not for my own sake, for I could 
live just as happily on bread-and- 
water as you could surrounded by 
all your luxuries, but for the sake 
of my child, who at that time was 
almost starving, for I had to bestow 
all the pittance I could scrape toge- 
ther to procure it a nurse and a 
lodging. It was Flavio induced me 
to steal the lace. I did so in a mo- 
ment of desperation, when I fully 
believed he would have murdered 
me if I had refused to obey him. 
I had it by me so long; for, in 
the first instance, I did not venture 
to offer it for sale; and, latterly, 
I thought it would be difficult to 
procure the full price. At last I 
heard that you were searching for 
old lace, and thought I was safe 
in your hands. Circumstances have 
turned out differently. I sent to 
Flavio to tell him that I had 
found a customer for it, and till the 
very moment I was arrested I was 
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perfectly ignorant that he and that 
scoundrel Emmanuel were in close 
communion together; but when I 
was dragged out of my small, mise- 
rable lodging, like a condemned cri- 
minal, rather than as a person only 
accused of a crime, Emmanuel, who 
stood by, with a glow of triumph 
over his pale, miserable, withered 
countenance, whispered to me, ‘ Thank 
Flavio for this: he denounced you 
for the reward.” 

* He will escape you,’ I said; ‘ of 
course he will imagine that you in- 
tend to be revenged upon him.’ 

* He will not escape me long, for 
I know that he imagines me ignorant 
of the woman with whom he is now 
living, and who hates him with a 
bitterness second only to my own. 
She will give him up to justice, and 
deservedly so. A greater villain 
does not exist. I cannot tell you 
what his whole conduct has been to 
me—his acts of barbarous cruelty. 
Even my child, whom I doat on, can- 
not make me forgive the father all 
his iniquity.’ 

* And this poor child ?’ I said. 

‘ Ah, that is the thought that lays 
next my heart with a weight which 
I can scarce sustain!’ And she 
clasped her hands to her bosom, as 
though to express the greatness of 
her affliction. ‘ What I ask you is 
to see the child, to give her this lock 
of hair and likeness. And may I 
venture one thing more,— may I 
ask you to take care that she is not 
left utterly destitute?’ And so say- 
ing she put a small purse in my 
hand, saying, ‘It is very light, but 
it contains all that I possess.’ 

I returned her the purse, as she 
required every baiocchi to add to her 
comforts in the prison ; but I set her 
mind at rest by promising to see 
her child the next morning, and to 
do all that lay in my power for its 
support and protection. 

She fell at my feet, bathing my 
hand with her tears. In her beauty, 
as she knelt before me, I, for the 
moment, forgot in what spot we 
were standing, and looked upon her 
with an interest which was only 
broken, rudely enough, by the 
clanging of the chains of the door, 
and its creaking movement on its 
rusty hinges. M. Narelli entered, 
and with the rough, straightforward, 
practical conduct of a man in his 
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position, he came at once to the 


nt. 

* You confess, then, that you stole 
the lace ?’ 

‘I do,’ she answered, with a firm 
voice, which surprized me after the 
scene I had just witnessed,—‘I do 
confess that I stole the lace; but it 
was not for myself, but for one far 
greater, and far better capable of 
making a defence,—for that man 
Flavio.’ 

I noticed the gleam of satisfaction 
that passed over M. Narelli’s coun- 
tenance at the mention of his name ; 
and when he felt well assured that 
he was, at last, fairly on the track of 
the man who had evaded all his 
efforts, and in pursuit of whom, as I 
afterwards learned, he was, on one 
occasion, nearly losing his situation, 
on account of a robbery which it was 
quite evident that Flavio had com- 
mitted, but of which he could not ob- 
tain the least trace, at once his whole 
manner changed towards the unfor- 
tunate girl : he asked her to sit down, 
to be quite calm, and to tell him all 
that she knew of the man’s career. 

I thought for one moment that 
even then she would have relented, 
but it was far otherwise: she began 
at once, with the calmest voice, to 
give a sketch of Flavio’s life from 
the time when she first met him. 
The story was one of intense interest. 
It seems that at one time he was 
engaged in gaining an honest liveli- 
hood ; but a unlucky day he quar- 
relled with a man—struck him: this 
led to a tussle, and in a fit of exaspe- 
ration he took out a knife and killed 
him on the spot. From that mo- 
ment he was lost. The dead man’s 
family vowed vengeance against him. 
He had to take to the woods, where, 
for self-defence, and really for his 
subsistence, he took to the brigand’s 
life. His extreme courage, and even 
generosity, soon brought a large 
number of followers together; and, 
as I have already remarked, he be- 
came the terror of the whole Neapo- 
litan frontier. At one time two 
or three regiments were sent in 

ursuit of him; and then it was 

e undertook the last and boldest 
step of coming to Rome itself. He 
got into the city at night, and for 
a long time nothing more was heard 
of Flavio. At last his old habits 
returned. Some robberies committed 
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with wondrous skill, and a murder 
of extraordinary atrocity, made the 
= suspect that the man who thus 

raved their vigilance was a criminal 
of no ordinary description; but do 
what they would, they were baffled 
in every scheme which they planned 
for his arrest. At one moment his 
extraordinary nerve saved him,—for 
instance, when chased by the police, 
he sought shelter in one of the very 
tribunals, which they might naturally 
imagine was about the last place 
where he would have been found. 
Mingled with this wild and savage 
character were some generous quali- 
ties: he had been known to assist 
™% in misfortune, and a vague 

ind of interest attached to him on 
account of traits of self-denial that 
were attributed to him. But now, 
when Rachel told me of his heartless 
conduct to her, I learned how en- 
tirely visionary are all those tales 
of nobility of character among men 
who are leading an abandoned and 
vicious life. 

From her story it could not be 
doubted for a moment that he it was 
who had instigated her to commit the 
act which had brought her to despair. 
Nothing could equal the bitterness 
with which she inveighed against 
him. She told all his hiding-places 
—the secret passages by which he 
evaded all pursuit; and when the 
story was finished, and her vengeance 
accomplished, she wept iike a child. 

Even the stern M. Narelli was 
touched at the painful tale. He gave 
orders that every comfort should be 
shown her, and after some minutes’ 
further delay we left the prison. 

We had been there almost three 
hours, but the time had seemed very 
short. When we crossed the Ponte 
St. Angelo the people were leaving 
the Opera, after three hours of fic- 
titious sorrow, while I had been 
passing that time in the presence of 
real affliction—side by side, as it 
were in the face of each other, the 
mockery of woe and its solemn 
reality. And how often is it so! 
Unthought of—not, indeed, uncared 
for—but unthought of by the happy, 
the carriage rolls along, passing the 
hospital and the prison in its rapid 
progress ; the golden youth, listlessly 
reclining in happy indolence, hears 
not the voice of pain, sees not the 
hectic glow of suffering on the cheek ; 
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nursed in the sweet sorrows of ro- 
mance, dreams not of living agonies 

more fearful than those which the 

erp actor can portray, and of 
eath as a reality. 

I determined to lose no time in 
fulfilling my mission. The directions 
of the fn where the child lived 
had been very carefully written, so 
I had no difficulty in discovering it ; 
but I had to pass through a labyrinth 
of dirty streets, until at last, in a 
small, narrow lane, next the Farnese 
Palace, I found the house. Evi- 
dently something had occurred to 
excite the inmates, for people were 
bustling about the door, and there 
was unusual excitement for that late 
hour of the night. I stood aside for 
a few moments to learn, if possible, 
what was the cause of all this move- 
ment; and then I overheard ex- 
pressions which made me tremble 
for the safety of the poor child, if it 
was quite certain that she lived there. 
‘Who did it? Where is the man? 
Poor child, how beautiful she was!’ 
At last, unable to restrain my feel- 
ings, I rushed through the group, 
and asked whether a young girl of 
eight or ten years lived there. 

‘She did live here,’ said an old 
woman, with the tears trickling down 
her cheek,—‘she did live here, but 
she is dead.’ 

* Dead!’ I exclaimed; for how- 
ever indifferent a person may be to 
us, perhaps in the circle of events 
nothing is more fearful than to seek 
the living and find the corpse; to 
expect joy, and tremble before de- 
spair. ‘Dead! When did she die? 

ow did she die?’ 

‘Come up, and see for yourself,’ 
said the woman ; ‘the room will ex- 
plain everything. And the men 
made way for me, and I followed up 
arickety staircase to the third flat,— 
it was scarcely worth the name of a 
floor. As we drew near the top I 
saw two or three myrmidons of the 
police ; they all, I observed, looked 
pale—almost alarmed : evidently some 
great catastrophe had occurred, but 

had yet to learn the worst. 

The light which the old woman 
held in her hand shone upon some- 
thing sparkling on the ground. I 
touched her arm to point it out to 
her, and then she threw the full 
blaze of light upon it, and I saw at 
once that it was blood. A cold, 
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creeping sensation passed over me ; 
that terrible conviction that in one 
moment we are going to be witnesses 
of the effects of a great crime almost 
paralyzed my senses: but, strange to 
say, at this moment of horror I felt 
as if I had witnessed the whole scene 
before. When we entered the room, 
and I saw the body of a young and 
lovely child lying on the floor bathed 
in blood, I did not shrink even 
then, although destitution and crime 
were both presented to me in their 
most fearful aspect. My nerves ap- 
peared to have been braced for some 
great necessity. The police were 
standing by perfectly irresolute, and 
incapable of taking any decided 
course, when one of them picked up 
a handkerchief from the floor. 

* Rachel,’ he exclaimed, looking at 
the corner. 

I started at the name, and thena 
sudden idea flashed across me: it was 
Flavio who had been here, and with 
that devilish spirit of revenge to 
which Rachel alluded he had killed 
his own child. I took the chief of 
the police to one side, and asked him 
if he knew Flavio. 

‘ Well, he replied. ‘ I was one of 
the band who were sent in pursuit 
of him for two or three months. 
We fell in with him several times, 
but never were able to take him.’ 

‘You had better inquire about 
him,’ I said ; ‘for I strongly suspect 
him of having committed this mur- 
der.’ 

He took my suggestion, and it 
appeared that a man, precisely re- 
sembling Flavio, had been seen leav- 
ing the house at the time of the 
murder. When once suspicion was 
directed into the right channel nume- 
rous corroborative circumstances were 
cited. It appeared that Flavio came 
constantly to see the child: the only 
strange part of the case was that he 
appeared very fond of it, and as 
tender and considerate towards it as 
a man of his brutal nature could 
be. There clearly must have been 
some ground for this sudden and 
unprovoked attack,— if, indeed, he 
committed it; after exhausting every 
possible motive we could not arrive 
at any definite conclusion. 

After awhile the horror of the 
spectacle grew upon me: it presented 
itself no longer as a picture to my 
imagination, but as a fearful fact. 
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The crowd of people who forced their 
way into the room—the blasphemous 
and terrible expressions—the coarse 
jokes—the vulgar, obscene language 
—the poor child, not fashioned ten- 
derly, but lying like a confused_mass 
of clothes and gore upon the floor, 
perfectly sickened my heart. And 
when 1 thought that I could not 
be of any further use I was too 
happy to turn away. 

returned home, but could not 
sleep. All the events of the day 
crowded upon my mind. My dream 
had been dreamt before I laid my 
head upon the pillow: it now filled 
my brain like a horrible vision. I 
rose early, wearied with restlessness, 
and went immediately in search of 
M. Narelli. To my great surprize I 
found that he was up, and in close 
communication with the chief of the 
police, whom I had seen on the pre- 
ceding night at the poor child's room. 
I was immediately shown into his 
office, and I observed that his coun- 
tenance betrayed an anxiety and an- 
noyance unusual in persons of his 
nature under any circumstances. 

I was beginning to tell him my 
story, when he interrupted me. 

* My dear sir,’ he said, ‘ pardon 
me, but we have no time to lose, and 
I know it all. A murder has been 
committed, and there is no ques- 
tion that Flavio is the murderer: 
and I will tell you something more 
that will surprize you. I know the 
cause of the murder—the motives 
that influenced him. What do you 
think ?—he was present at the ex- 
amination of that girl, yesterday !’ 

‘He!’ I exclaimed, with an ex- 
pression of astonishment. 

‘It is surprizing what he can do,’ 
he said: ‘he was disguised like a 
soldier on guard; and, if you re- 
member, two or three of them were 
listening when the door was opened, 
when I returned after your interview 
with Rachel.’ 

The whole mystery was now ex~ 
plained : he had murdered the child 
to revenge himself on Rachel. 
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‘What I fear is, continued M. 
Narelli, ‘that we are three hours too 
late, and the fellow has escaped; but 
we have sent off in all directions, 
and all that can be will be done. 
I am now going to see the poor girl, 
will you come with me ?’ 

A strange fascination made me do 
so; besides, I wished to restore the 
objects which she had given into my 
charge. When we arrived we found 
her asleep: the gaoler awoke her 
more gently and with more consi- 
deration than before, for her sorrow 
had touched even his heart. When 
she saw me she gave an exclamation 
of joy, 

* And my child ?’ she said. 

I could not answer a word, but 
put the packet into her hand. 

She looked up with a kind of 
vague, incredulous smile, and passed 
her hand across her forehead, as 
though to reflect more clearly. 

‘You have seen her, and you have 
not given it to her, she said. *‘ What 
does it mean ?’ 

‘ It means,’ said M. Narelli, ‘ that 
your child is the victim of an act 
of fearful treachery, of a dreadful 
crime.’ 

* My child! my child!’ she shrieked 
aloud. ‘There is but one man who 
could hurt a child, a sweet child like 
that—its own father !’ 

She bowed her head for a time, 
and raised it again only to utter the 
most fearful ravings. Fit followed 
fit; her whole frame was convulsed, 
and I withdrew in horror and anguish. 

The result may be shortly stated. 
She went mad, and was confined in 
an asylum,—one of those glorious 
charitable establishments of which 
modern Rome can boast. Flavio 
escaped to the Campo Morto, where 
he is now living,—an asylum for 
men guilty of the blackest crimes, 
where they gradually fall victims to 
the pestilential vapours which they 
inhale, and perish beneath the bright- 
est sun while cultivating the soil so 
soon to become their graves. 
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Paris, Nov. 20, 1850. 

Y pear But.,—You have not, I 

know, been in Paris since we 
met in that gay capital nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago; and though I 
have been frequently there within 
the last twenty years, yet my visits 
have been short and sudden,—they 
have been marked by what the old 
parliamentary lawyers called occa- 
sionality; and I seem to have alto- 
gether lost by non user, to use a terme 
du palais, that right of settlement, 
denizenship, and of freedom of the 
good city, which I had acquired from 
1825 to 1830. 

Many of our old friends and ac- 
uaintances of 1825, 6, and 7, are 
ead, or distant in foreign lands; 

others of them are married, and the 
fathers of rising families; others of 
them again have retired from a town 
life, and become préfets, sub-préfets, 
or quiet vine-growers or agricultur- 
ists; while not a few have grown 
into full-blown public men and poli- 
ticians—have acted as ministers, am- 
bassadors, and envoys, with the vary- 
ing success and changing fortunes 
that mark the career of all who, in 
this strange country, dabble in public 
affairs. Could I by any chance 
transplant you here from the far-off 
land in which your lot has been so 
long cast, and walk you through the 
Rue de l'Université, Rue de Bour- 
bon, Rue St. Dominique, Rue de Va- 
rennes, or Rue de Babylonne, you 
would find, indeed, the old hétels 
where we so often met twenty years 
ago all standing: but the tenants are, 
with few exceptions, changed; and 
where this has not been the case, 
death, or altered circumstances, or 
increasing years, or disappointment, 
or mal-aisz, have induced those who 
formerly lived in the great world, 
either from necessity or from choice, to 
retire from it, and now to live either 
in a willing or an enforced seclusion. 
These things, my dear Bul., render 
the memories of a sojourner of the 
‘days of other years’ in this city 
anything but pleasant, and invite one 
like myself, disposed to enjoy society, 


rather than to indulge in melancholy 
retrospections. 

As to society, there is little of it to 
be found now in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. The brilliant sudons, whose 
doors were so freely opened from 
1824 to 1830 to all well-recommended 
strangers, have been many of them 
closed since 1830. Some of the pro- 
prietors of the best hétels have not 
appeared in Paris for twenty years; 
others of them have paid flying visits 
on affairs of business; others, again, 
have come up for an odd season: 
but all, all have contracted their 
expenditure— have diminished the 
number of their servants, horses, and 
carriages—have seen little or no 
company —have ceased to receive 
twice or thrice a-week, as was their 
wont in ancient days—have shut 
themselves up within narrower and 
more narrowing circles. Many, again, 
of the men and women we knew for- 
merly, to use a French phrase, don- 
nent dans la dévotion. There is the 
brilliant and once beautiful Mde. 
de » whose husband you remem- 
ber filling the highest employments 
abroad, and representing France well 
and worthily. This lady is now 
altogether absorbed by religious feel- 
ings, and thinks only of attending 
committees and réunions for the pro- 
pagation of the faith and the spread 
of the Christian doctrine; just like 
the Vicomtesse Castlebajac (née Mlle. 
St. Gercy) in 1826. Her sons, whom 
you remember children, have grown 
up Carlistes enragés, dream solely of 
a jure divino theocratic government, 
and daily render thanks to the Giver 
of all good because la perfide Albion 
again gives promise of a return to 
the ancient fold. Yes, I do verily 
assure you, that hundreds and thou- 
sands of well-born and well-bred 
men and women, belonging to the 
best blood and the most illustrious 
houses in France, potently believe 
that we in England and in London 
are in the high road to salvation— 
believe, fervently believe, that within 
a twelvemonth, every man, woman, 
and child amongst us, including Sir 
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Robert Inglis and Mr. Briscoe, the 
ex-member for Surrey, will become 
des Catholiques Apostoliques Romains 
—believe, fondly believe, that our 
bench of bishops are nine-tenths of 
them sighing to become subjects of 
the Pope of Rome— believe, eagerly 
believe, that our parochial clergy are 
only waiting for the favourable mo- 
ment to turn volte face from the 
errors of their ways, and to repudiate 
the Thirty-nine Articles. Such piti- 
ful hallucination at the close of the 
nineteenth century is hardly credi- 
ble; but when men and women live 
in a confined and narrow circle, see- 
ing only their particular cliques, with 
alternations of the peasants and 

riests of the west and south of 

‘rance, it is wonderful how the hu- 
man mind degenerates, and becomes 
as it were dwarfed. That the events 
and consequences of two revolutions 
should have deeply impressed them- 
selves on the followers of the elder 
Bourbons, and given a sombre hue, a 
settled gloom, and a deep religious 
tinge to their feelings, one can well 
understand : but that educated men 
and women should be so grossly 
in error touching the feelings and 
opinions of a country within a dozen 
hours’ journey of Paris, does seem 
astonishing, and almost surpasses hu- 
man belief. 

The Carlist party, as you are well 
aware, in France was always bigoted, 
narrow-minded, and exclusive. The 
habitués of the Pavillon Marsan in 
former days were rigorous formalists, 
and ceremonious observers of all the 
rites of their religion. You might have 
seen them at the Church of St. Roch, 
orofthe Assomption, or at the lectures 
of the Pére Frassynons, afterwards 
Bishop of Hermopolis and Minister 
of Public Instruction ; but the young 
men of that day, though bigoted and 
narrow-minded, were distinguished 
by graces and accomplishments of no 
ordinary kind,—they were distin- 
— as the fine fleur de la noblesse 

rancaise ; they were gay, generous, 
single-minded, and débonnair ; their 
manners were courteous and gentle, 
and their whole tone of thought chi- 
valrous and refined. But the young 
Carlists of the present day have lost 
these graces and charms, and retain 
only the bigotry of their predeces- 
sors. From having dwelt principally 
in the provinces, and lived among 
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the devotees, priests, and peasants, 
they want the toleration, accomplish- 
ments, and agrémens of the roués of 
the Regency, of the grands seigneurs 
of the times of Louis XV. and XVI. 
They possess not the Voltaireian per- 
siflage and scepticism which distin- 
guished the esprits forts of the time 
of Louis XVIII. ‘True, they have 
all, and more than all, the bigotry of 
the times of Charles X., but without 
the high-breeding or high bearing of 
that monarch or the most favoured 
of his courtiers. 

It has fallen to my lot to see much 
of the Carlists of the present day, 
both in public and in private; and, 
with a few exceptions, men more un- 
pleasing, more disagreeable to Eng- 
lishmen, it is impossible to conceive. 
The Carlists of the best water never 
liked or relished England or her 
institutions. They could not con- 
ceive, tolerate, or endure, our freedom 
of conscience, of speech, and of the 
press, our complete liberty of thought 
and of action. But the men of the 
old school were too polite and po- 
lished to express openly their dis- 
relish or dislike. They did not give 
to their worst of thoughts the worst 
of words, but dissembled with exqui- 
site dexterity their prejudices and 
prepossessions. But the French Carl- 
ists of the present day have no such 
reserve : they blurt out their opinions, 
however unpalatable, openly, without 
regard to time, or to place, or to cir- 
cumstances. In private salons, in the 
reserved galleries of the Chamber, 
in the Café de Paris or the Bois de 
Boulogne, it is all the same. ‘ Za 
perfide Albion!’ ‘Ce venal et remuant 
Palmerston!’ are always on their 
tongues or ia their thoughts. With 
them, the Pope of Rome, the politics 
of the Vatican, the Capucins of Mar- 
seilles, and the Jesuits of St. Acheuil, 
of Brussels, and elsewhere, are al- 
ways the first consideration. The 
men are, for the most part, stupid, 
reserved, and proud. Some excep- 
tions there are, where individuals are 
keen-witted and masters of fence, and 
no mean debaters and dialecticians, 
like Montalembert; or where, like 
M. de Falloux, there is power of 
concentrated and vigorous expression, 
and a robust tone of thought. But 
the exceptions are few, and only mark 
the rule. Besides, the head of M. 
Montalembert must be complimented 
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at the expense of his heart. He is a 
cold, a waspish, and a vinegar-minded 
person, English on the mother’s side, 
who has repaid the obligations which 
he and his family, more especially his 
father, who was in our military ser- 
vice, owed to England, by the black- 
est ingratitude. Such, however, is 
the effect of religious bigotry, that 
this man forgets all the obligations 
which he and his owed to England, 
in remembering that we are not sub- 
jects and vassals of the Pope. M. 
Falloux is not obnoxious to the same 
objections. He owes nothing to 
England. No English blood flows in 
his veins, and there is not in his bi- 
gotry the acerbity and bitterness 
which leavens that of Montalembert. 
But, withal, he loves us at bottom as 
little as his fellow; and if ever one 
or other shall have an influence on 
the politics of France, such influence 
would be exerted against England. 
Of Berryer one can hardly speak 
seriously. Of exquisite organisation 
and no mean endowments—of pro- 
digious memory, wonderful powers 
of speech, and great fascination of 
manner, the man is a mental and 
material Sybarite, and nothing better. 
Give him but a good cook, the ample 
resources of a varied cellar, a pleasant 
book of memoirs or travels to read, 
an evening party (not of an opera 
night), where he will have good 
music and good conversation — give 
him but these things, and on an opera 
night give him but a long chat with 
Grisi, Alboni, or Sontag, behind the 
coulisses, and he thinks no more se- 
riously of Henri Cing, and what the 
Carlists call ‘the good cause,’ than Mr, 
Disraeli thinks seriously of impeach- 
ing Lord John Russell and Lord 
Clarendon for those Popish compli- 
ances which he so vigorously makes 
believe to denounce in a letter dated 
from Bradenham Manor. £ssen- 
tiellement materiel et crapuleux, Ber- 
ryer is Legitimist more from habit and 
traditionthan from conviction. A ga 
and pleasure-loving man of the world, 
blasé and indolent, he is withal shrewd 
and keen-witted, and has too nice an 
appreciation of character to suppose 
that any large class of Frenchmen of 
this generation care a rush for legiti- 
macy as a principle. But as the leader 
of a party, and as the paid agent of 
a prince and a principle, Berryer is 
obliged to go through a certain rou- 
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tine, which he does with infinite grace 
and talent. He has no enemies; for 
he is a likeable, a social, indeed, a 
loveable man, and does not wound, 
and lacerate, and sneer at his friends, 
with that true religious rancour, that 
real odium theologicum, which so pre- 
eminently distinguish M. de Monta- 
lembert. 

You ask, What are the views and 
objects of the Carlists now? I tell 
you, then, that notwithstanding the 
mad and silly missive of the Count 
de Chambord effectively putting an 
extinguisher on his pretensions by 
his jure divino notions, and his opi- 
nions of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the mass of his young 
adherents look forward sanguinely 
to the success of Henri Cing. It is 
impossible, however, to imagine that 
a man so shrewd and experienced as 
Berryer can share these delusions. 
Such delusions are not even shared 
by Henri de la Rochejacquelin. That 
honest, chivalrous, and straightfor- 
ward Legitimist, sees clearly enough 
that the only jure divino right acknow- 
ledged in our day is that by popular 
election, and in refusing to submit 
his claims to this test the Count de 
Chambord threw away the noblest 
chance of a throne which has fallen to 
the lot of any one in our day. But 
although the people of France in the 
mass care not a fig for the Count of 
Chambord, a knot of partisans in the 
west and south, and in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, still believe that a ‘ good 
day is coming’ for him, notwithstand- 
ing the irreparable error he has re- 
cently committed. But the Carlists 
commit in this respect a grievous 
mistake. Enough of politics for a 
few minutes, however. Let us now 
glance at something else. 

Do you, my excellent friend, re- 
member—can you, indeed, ever forget 
—the pleasant and exquisite dinners 
we used to have in 1827, 1828, and 
1829, at Laiter’s, at the corner of 
the Rue Castiglione, when the room 
below, and the suites of apartments 
up stairs, used to be crowded by ele- 
gant and well-dressed natives and 
foreigners, among whom our coun- 
trywomen and countrymen greatly 

redominated ? How admirable were 
is soups and his entrées, how exquisite 
his wines, how charming his salons 
particuliers, how empressé his waiters 
and maitres hotel! All this is now, 
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and has been for a long time, at an 
end. For several years the esta- 
blishment of Laiter has been broken 
up, and owing to the want of en- 
couragement consequent on the Re- 
volution of 1830, that excellent chef 
became bankrupt. In 1831 or 1832 
he retired to Havre, and there the 
French and American merchants 
have for years enjoyed a cookery 
of which Paris has been unhappily 
deprived. The house in which Laiter 
lived in our day stands: it is now, 
and has been ever since his depar- 
ture, a species of restaurant; but the 
enius loci has departed, and with 
all approach to good cookery. 
Indeed the same observation applies 
to all the great establishments we 
frequented in the olden time. 

The Café de Paris, twenty years 
ago so renowned for its cookery, its 
wines, its exquisite site, the eed of 
its water, the whiteness and lightness 
of its bread, and its habitués, the 
créme de la créme de la bonne société, 
has fallen—greatly fallen—from its 
high estate. The site and position 
of the hotel of the Marchioness of 
Hertford—for it is to the marchioness 
the Café de Paris belongs—are no 
doubt as admirable as ever : the table 
linen and bread are as snow-white ; 
the water as clear, as well filtered, 
and as beautifully iced as anciently ; 
but as the house is not so frequented 
as it was in the olden time, neither 
the cookery nor the wines are as we 
remember them in 1827, 1828, and 
1829. In the company, too, fre- 
quenting the café you see a great 
change. Instead of that brilliant 
array of Englishmen and English- 
women, Russians, Poles, and Aus- 
trians, which one used to observe 
twenty years ago, the chief visitors 
now are agens de change, speculators 
on the Bourse or in railroads, or 
courtiers de commerce. In the John 
Bull season you doubtless see a few 
English on their way from Italy and 
Germany, with their wives, sisters, or 
daughters; but during the other por- 
tions of the year the English are in- 
deed few. As to Russians and Aus- 
trians, they are still more rare ; and 
there are no gardes du corps, no bril- 
liant officers of the staff, as in the 
days of Louis X VIII. and Charles X., 
no jeunes élégans, and few middle-aged 
or aged gourmets, gowrmands, and 
gourmandes, & gants jaunes, as from 
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1825 to 1830. When we remember 
Paris in our youthful days, men of the 
highest rank used to give dinners at 
the Café de Paris to men of wit and 
learning, to men of science, and dis- 
tinguished artists. But now, owing 
to the mal-aise that prevails every- 
where, and the mesquin and stingy 
habits produced by sixty years of 
struggles and convulsions, liberality 
seems to have fallen into desuetude. 
How often have we met Benjamin 
Constant, Etienne, Charles Nodier, 
Dumoulin, Rossini, Chateaubriand, 
Frizzelle of the Débats, A. V. Ar- 
nault Keratry, D’Orion, Pelligréni of 
the Italiens, and Zuchelli, and others, 
at this delightful place of public 
resort. But now all this is changed. 
The French Amphytrions among the 
noblesse are few, and their hospitalit 
is a give-and-take concern, in which 
the debtor-and-creditor side of the 
account is booked with the Italian 
exactitude of double entry. I do not 
mean to say, mark you, that the 
Café de Paris is wholly gone down ; 
that would not be the exact truth. 
It is infinitely better than it was two 
years and a-half ago, and much bet- 
ter than it was a year ago; indeed it 
may be admitted that it is still, take 
it for all in all, the best house of pub- 
lic resortin Paris. But it is not what 
it was in the days ‘ when George IV. 
was king.’ 

As to the Rocher Cancale, that 
establishment had been sinking from 
1832 till the period when the Revo- 
lution of 1848 made the proprietor 
bankrupt. Though the fish and the 
mye continued excellent to the 
ast, yet the wines were not of the 
crus which we remember, though it 
must be admitted there was no change 
in the prices—the very inordinate 
prices— which were exacted to the 
very last moment. The establish- 
ment in the Rue Montorgueil now 
feels, when too late, the error of its 
ways in this regard. In ancient days 
people thought nothing of paying 
twelve, fourteen, and fifteen francs 
a bottle for Chateanx Malyaux and 
Laffitte at this house. But these 
days are gone never to return. 

Within the last four years a famous 
Gargotier, whom you may remember 
living near the Halle aux Blés, by 
name Verdier Olive, set up a magni- 
ficent establishment near to the Bou- 
levards, and adjacent to the Café de 
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Paris, called the Maison Dorée. This 
wasin 1847. So long as the novelty 
lasted the new concern, which was 

ificently fitted up, did pretty 
well; but it had not been more than 
seven or eight months in existence 
when the Revolution of 1848 broke 
out, and the consequence was that 
Verdier Olive lost an immense sum 
of money, and materially injured the 
parent establishinent in which he had 
made a fortune before he came to the 
‘ west end’ of Paris, to use an Eng- 
lish term. At present the Maison 
Dorée, notwithstanding its expensive 
fitting-up, is but poorly attended. 
The consequence is that the cookery 
is none of the best. Very’s, Véfour’s, 
Douix’s, the Café Anglais, Lointier’s, 
and Lenglet’s, have all wonderfully 
fallen. ‘The Trois Fréres Proven- 
caux now seem to be the most fre- 
quented restaurant in the Palais 
Royal, but the cookery is coarse and 
indifferent, and the higher classes 
of wines abominable. Yet, not- 
withstanding these undoubted facts, 
they not very long ago raised their 
prices fully twenty per cent. You 
shall now pay fifteen or twenty 
francs for a dinner and wine that, 
fifteen years ago, would have cost 
you twelve or fifteen francs, and 
which were ove hundred per cent 
better. ‘The crowd in the lower 
room is on a Saturday and Sunday 
unpleasant—indeed, disagreeable. In 
our younger days, as you are aware, 
the Trois Fréres Provencaux were 
celebrated for their wines, more espe- 
cially for their Burgundies and Rhéne 
wines, and their cookery @ la Proven- 
gale ; but of late years all their wines, 
except the vins ordinaires, are indif- 
ferent. ‘This observation applies now 
indeed to most of the restaurants and 
tables d’hite of Paris in November 
1850. The safest way for the stran- 
ger or wayfarer is to call for a bottle 
of ordinary Macon or Beaume, the 
former being generally excellent, and 
the latter good, in Paris. 

Of the tables d’héte, those of the 
Hotel des Princes, Rue Richelieu; 
the Hétel Mirabeau, Rue de la Paix ; 
and Meurice’s, seem to be the most 
frequented. But my objection to the 
two former is, that they are crowded 
with English ; and to the latter, that 
it is crowded with English and Ame- 
ricans. 

At the Hétel des Princes, it is true, 
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there is now and again a sprinkling 
of French, but not always of the best 
order; as to the Mirabeau, there are 
rarely any but English; and Meu- 
rice’s is confined to third and tenth- 
rate John Bulls, and to free citizens 
of the model republic. The conver- 
sation of our travelling countrymen 
and countrywomen, as you are well 
aware, is generally confined to what 
they eat, to what they drink, to what 
they disburse, and to what they see 
on the stages of the Opera or the 
Théatre Montansier. ‘To any one 
who has lived long on the Conti- 
nent, or had much intercourse with 
foreigners, these platitudes of dear 
John Bull are very wearisome. 

It is not merely cookery that has 
been injured and destroyed by the 
Revolution of 1848; theatres and 
theatrical property of all kinds have 
sadly suffered, and the position of 
actors and actresses has been con- 
siderably deteriorated. 

It is true that within the last 
twelvemonth things have become 
much better than they were from 
February 1848 to November 1849; 
but of late M. Baroche, the Minister 
of the Interior, has considerably in- 
creased the per centage which the 
French theatres are obliged to pay to 
the French hospitals. As the theatres 
are at present sick and languishing, 
the additional three or four per cent 
thus laid on may materially interfere 
with their convalescence. At what 
you used to remember the Académie 
Royale de Musique (now called the 
Académie Nationale de Musique), a 
great hit has been made in bringing 
out the Prophéte, in which Alboni 
has had wonderful success. It has 
been played above ninety times to 
overflowing audiences ; but as Alboni 
is engaged for the Madrid theatre, a 
new opera of Auber, called Z’En- 
Sant prodigue, is now in preparation, 
in which Mdlle. Viardot is to play 
the principal part. You do not, | 
believe, remember Roger or Massol, 
though they have been both several 
years on the French stage, and there- 
fore I shall not say a word in refe- 
rence to either the one or the other. 

I cannot, however, permit the ap- 

arance of a young actress at the 

héatre National, called in your day 

the Théatre Frangais, to pass un- 

noticed. Her name is Madelaine 

Brohan, and she is the youngest 
3A 
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daughter of that Suzanne Brohan 
whom you and I remember nearly 
a quarter of a century ago at the 
second Thédtre Francais, in the 
oe of Dorine, in the Tartuffe of 
oliére, and whom we afterwards 
saw at the Vaudeville in 1828, where 
she created such a sensation in the 
part of Marie Mignot. You remem- 
ber—who that has seen her can for- 
get ?—the open and expressive coun- 
tenance of the mother, her laughing 
mouth, her lovely and lustrous eyes, 
her plump yet lissom figure, her 
clear and silvery voice, of which she 
made such good use as Madelon, in 
Les Précieuses ridicules. Well, her 
youngest daughter excels her in all 
these natural gifts. She is taller 
and more majestic than her mother, 
her eyes have more fire and energy, 
and her voice greater depth and 
power—indeed, her voice has more 
depth and power than that of her 
sister Augustine, whose début you 
could not have witnessed in the 
Frang¢ais in 1841, but of which you 
may have nevertheless read in the 
Débats, as was your wont of old. 
Augustine, the elder sister, is not yet 
five-and-twenty, and for nine years 
she has been at the head of her profes- 
sion. Madelaine is not more than 
seventeen, and already she has 
achievedas prodigious areputation in 
Les Contes de la Reine de Navarre as 
her sister in the part of Lise, in 
Marivaux’s comedy, ies Rivauxr 
d’eux-mémes, or as her mother in the 
ae called Un Monsieur et une Dame. 
he Contes de la Reine de Navarre, in 
which Madelaine made her début, is a 
five-act comedy by Scribe and Le- 
uve, the scene of which is laid at 
fadrid in the time of Charles V. 
Madelaine Brohan plays the part of 
Marguerite with a triple éclat. She 
exhibits a grace, a finesse, and a fine 
Sourberie, which are only witnessed on 
the French stage. In another twelve- 
month, when Mdlle. Brohan has ac- 
quired a little experience, and is some- 
what toned down, there can be no 
doubt she will stand foremost in 
genteel comedy. 

The English mena will have 
announced to you that the Jtaliens 
has opened under the management 
of an Englishman of the name of 
Lumley, who has two requisites for 
being a stage-m r—first, he is an 
attorney by profession ; and secondly, 
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a Jew by religion. The Gauls, 
who lose no ame 9 of making 
an epigram, tell you that such a man 
possesses the chief requirements for 
dealing with actors and actresses. 
Many of our countrymen in Paris 
proclaim that Mr. Lumley will be 
very successful. But this may be 
doubted. He hascertainly, however, 
made a hit in Sontag and Fio- 
rentini. A large party of French 
and Italians are amazed that the 
theatre should have got into the 
hands of an Englishman. The thing 
is said to have been achieved by 
female influence operating on the 
Minister of the Interior. 

One of the very pleasantest theatres 
in Paris now is the Théatre Montan- 
sier, formerly called the Théatre du 
Palais Royal. There is, however, 
one inconvenience. The curtain 
draws up at half-past six o'clock, 
an hour at which most Englishmen 
are preparing to dine. As, however, 
they generally give four pieces, even 
though you enter at half-past eight 
o'clock, you are sure to see two of 
them. Some of the mostagreeable and 
excellent actors in Paris are of this 
theatre; as Achard, equally eminent 
as a comedian and singer, who rose 
from a Lyons weaver to be one of 
the best comic singers and actors of 
his day; Sainville, so admirable in 
broad farce; and Hyacinthe, so un- 
approachable in clowns and niais. 

The Variétés has considerably fal- 
len since we middle-aged youths first 
started. Brunet is dead and gone; 
so is Odry, so famous in the part 
of masons and carpenters, fileurs de 
coton cuisinier, &c., and farcical parts 
in general. Potier also, so renowned 
in the Ci-devant jeune Homme, les 
Angluises pour Mire, Pique As- 
sielle, is also gone the way of all 
flesh; and Vernet, one of the best 
actors of our day, who could play 
equally well the fashionable de la 
Chaussée d’Antin, the bossu of the 
Gros Caillou, the Cocher de Cabriolet, 
and the Paysan niais, is also gathered 
to his fathers. Jenny Vertpré has 
disappeared, so has Madame Baroyez, 
‘la meilleure duégne des Variétés; but 
en revanche, Arnal, originally a 
button-maker, who was rising into 
repute a quarter of a century ago, 
is still in full repute; and Lafont, 
and Bouffé, so admirable in the 
Gamin de Paris and originally 
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carver and gilder, are still in the 
noontide of their fame. A new actor 
of the name of Hoffmann, at the 
Variétés, imitates English - French 
most admirably ; and in the part of 
the Baronet in Les Funtaisies de Mi- 
lord, equals Brunet in his imitations 
of the English of 1825 and 1826. 

At the Vaudeville, Mdlle. Clara 
of our day is more than rivalled by 
Dejazet, whom you may remember 
playing children’s parts in this very 
theatre. Subsequently, Dejazet ap- 
peared at the Gymnase, after having 
made the tour of Lyons and Bor- 
deaux, in the part of Bonaparte éléve 
de l’Ecole de Brienne, and also in the 
part of the Duke of Reichstadt, since 
which she has been as much par ex- 
cellence the actress for male attire as 
Vestris was in London in her best 
days. Though Virginie Dejazet is not 
an actress who is distinguished by 
sensibility or good taste, yet her 
facility, her a plomb, her easy co- 
quetry, her mastery over the young 
men of the pit, have rendered her the 
idol of Paris, of Bordeaux, and of 
Lyons. She is full of esprit, of co- 
quetry and of enjowement, and is the 
Déese of the Pays Latin, of the 
Bachelier en Lettres, and of the 
Etudiant en Droit. 

Possibly I have somewhat too fully 
enlarged on theatres, without saying 
anything of la danse. Since your 
days in Paris, however, a new species 
of dancing, unknown to the Alberts, 
the Anatoles, the Brocards, the Hul- 
lins, the Pauls, and the Noblets, has 
come into vogue at the Jardin 
Mabille, and at the Grande Chau- 
miére, situated on the Boulevard du 
Mont Parnasse, not far from the 
Barriére d’Enfer. ‘This dance is 
called the Cancan and the Chahut. 
It is unlike the waltz, the gavotte, 
the country dance, the Scotch reel, 
the Spanish cachucha, the Hungarian 
mazurka; is far worse than jota Ar- 
ragonese, or the most lascivious of 
Spanish dances of Andalusia. You 
may remember that in the early days 
of Charles X. the police of Paris 
attempted and succeeded in putting 
down gross and immodest dances; 
but under the reign of Louis Philippe 
the spirit of libertinage and dégin- 
gandage, to use a French term, again 
broke out among the class of débar- 
deurs, and towards the close of 1845 
became terrific to behold. You, who 
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know me well, are aware that I am 
the last person in the world who 
would seek to put an end to any in- 
nocent amusement, or who would 
contend that the French people 
should not dance. They have always 
danced, and will always dance, to the 
end of time. They danced under 
Saint Louis, under Henry IV., under 
Louis XIV., under Napoleon, and 
why should not they dance now? 
There is no reason in the world why 
they should not dance, if in dancin 
they do not shock public modesty, ott 
offend against public decorum. In 
the time of Louis XIV. there were 
ublic dances at the Moulin de 
avelle; in the time of Napoleon 
there were dances in the Rue Coque- 
nard, and at the Porcherons, near 
the Rue St. Lazar. In the time of 
Louis XVIII. and Charles X. there 
were dances at the Jardin de Tivoli. 
But at none of these were decency 
outraged or morality shocked. At 
Tivoli, the national pastime was in- 
dulged with decency and decorum, 
and although the price on entering 
was so low as fifteen sous with a 
ticket, and thirty sous without a 
ticket, and albeit the dancers were 
chiefly of the humbler classes, yet, I 
repeat, in 1827, 1828, and 1829, 
public decency was not shocked. But 
from the bal masqué of the Théatre 
des Variétés in 1831, when, towards 
the close of the evening the lights 
were put out, and the ronde infernale 
was commenced, obscene and disgust- 
ing dances were becoming more and 
more common in Paris, and continued 
to make progress till February 1848. 
They had attained the most un- 
enviable notoriety in 1845, when at 
the Bal Mabille a dance was intro- 
duced called ‘La Reine Pomare.’ 
Then there was the ‘Cancan excen- 
trique,’ introduced by a personage 
called ‘La Princesse de Mogador,’ a 
feigned name, as you may su , 
assumed by some fille perdue. ‘These 
dances, commenced at the Chaumiére 
and the Bal Mabille, were also intro- 
duced at the Bal Montesquieu, at the 
Bal de la Cité d’Antin, and, if I mis- 
take not, at the Bal Valentino. The 
principal performers were students 
in law, in medicine, in pharmacy, 
clerks, commis voyageurs, profligate 
tradesmen, and lorettes, grisettes, et 
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ment, so much abused, the justice to 
say, that towards the close of 1848, 
when these disgusting dances were 
again revived, the Gardiens de Paris 
interfered, and proceeded to clear 
the room if they were persevered 
in. If this had been done in 
1845 and 1846 by that austere minis- 
ter, who so much boasted of his inde- 
ndence and morality, events might 
ave taken adifferent turn. But it is 
now too late to speculate, and it is 
easy to be wise after the event. 
But M. Guizot, his préfet de police, 
and the members of the Government, 
were warned long before 1845-6 of 
the profound immorality and inde- 
cency of these dances, and they made 
no effort to put astop to them. It 
is because these scandals are now in 
a course of revival that I advert to 
this matter at such length. The sub- 
ject is worthy the attention of M. 
Carlier, the Préfet of Police, and of 
wiser heads than M. Carlier. ‘ Selon 
uil est conduit, said Richelieu, and 
e knew his nation well; ‘ Selon qu'il 
est conduit le peuple Frangais est ca- 
pable de tout.’ am no enemy of 
innocent recreation, as you are well 
aware, or of harmless, convivial, social, 
or saltatory enjoyment. But if lasci- 
viousness, obscenity, or des sutletés 
be tolerated in public places, a blow 
is struck at the very foundations of 
society. I may not, even in a Ictter, 
enter into a minute description of 
these dances. Suffice it to say, they 
would not be endured in England, 
even by women who had fallen from 
the paths of virtue, unless their minds 
and hearts were wholly debauched. 
You see, after so much light gossip, 
Tend with a sermon—a sermon which 
the least strait-laced would preach 
under the circumstances. 

I had intended to say something 
to you of the President and of his 
entuurage, of Changarnier, Cavaig- 
nac, Lamoriciére, Bedeau, and other 
notabilitics; but this must be briefly 
and imperfectly now, and the remain- 
der postponed tosome future occasion. 

The President of the Republic is a 
stiff, set-up, silent man, reserved and 
taciturn, not wanting in prudence or 
in courage, with a wonderful species 
of obtuseness and @ plomb, which 
with the million pass for wisdom. 
Iie is devoured by the most pressing 
wants, and the most insatiable ambi- 
tion. If his ambition were not re- 
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strained and kept within bounds by 
his pecuniary wants there would be 
no holding him in. Notwithstanding 
his Dutch phlegm, he would long 
ago have gone off at half-cock or 
have exploded, and there would have 
been an end of him. But the divi- 
sion and splitting-up of parties, the 
conflict of opposing interests, the 
dishonesty and insincerity of leading 
French politicians, the want of cohe- 
sion and homogeneity among his ene- 
mies, and the votes of six millions of 
Frenchmen propping him up, have 
kept him in his place, notwithstand- 
ing the manifold errors committed 
by him and his. Nothing can be 
less calculated to secure respect or to 
excite sympathy than his personal 
entourage. With the exception of 
Colonel Vaudrey, an honest, honour- 
able, and well-meaning man, brave 
comme l’epée quil porte, and who was 
deeply implicated in Louis Napo- 
leon’s conspiracies, there is not a 
man attached to his person of whose 
acquaintance any decent bourgeois 
— to be proud. 

am not, as you well know, a 
diplomatic fine gentleman, who at- 
taches undue importance to birth, or 
who despises a man because he is fils 
de ses euvres. Quite the contrary, in- 
deed. But without unrolling a fa- 
mily pedigree, or talking of two- 
and-thirty quarters, like an Irish 
parvenu or a Scotch impostor, I 
think a man attached to the person 
of the French President ought to be 
a gentleman in conduct and bearing, 
if not in birth—ought to be a person 
of irreproachable private life—and 
omni exceptione major, to use the lan- 
guage of our lawyers. Now Fialin, 
called or calling himself De Per- 
signy, lately envoy at Berlin, and 
within a very few yearsclerc d ‘huissier 
at Strasburgh, and maréchal de logis, 
hardly comes within these categories. 
We have had in England men risen 
from the ranks—attorneys, barristers, 
and bailiffs’ clerks, who have emerged 
with credit from an ignoble position, 
and who have always conducted 
themselves with propriety. But it 
is rare in France to find such men. 
La caque sent toujours le hareng, and 
however M. Fialin may be favoured 
by the confidence of his master, and 
however he may deserve such con- 
fidence from his devotion, there are 
not wanting those who maintain, thet 
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Pour bien servir et loyal étre, 
De serviteur on devient maitre. 


Certain it is that M. Fialin has 
some influence, has put on of late 
wondrous airs, and found in conse- 
quence many enemies. He has just 
now returned from Berlin, where he 
effected no good and did much mis- 
chief, and they who were forward in 
sending him to Prussia a year and a 
half ago now laugh at his embassy, 
and say, C’est l’ambassade de Viarron, 
deux chevaur et une mule. What 
most annoys the early compeers of 
M. Fialin is, that he a become a 
Muscadin, a marquis of the Louis 
Napoleon school, as Armand Marrast 
became ‘a marquis of the National 
and Revolution of February school. 
From clerc d’huissier Fialin has been 
elevated to clerc du président; and 
let us remember the proverb, J/ n'y a 
point de si petit métier qui ne nourisse 
son maitre. 

For my own part, I trust and 
hope that Fialin, or De Persigny 
if you will, may do less mischief at 
Paris than at Berlin. Prophecy I 


will not. 


L’avenir m’est chose inconnue, 
Et je n’en parle qu’a tatons. 


Briffault, Bataille, Mocquard, and 
Chevalier, are less known than Per- 
signy. They are all, out of archi- 
tects, disbarred barristers, and civil 
engineers, made secretaries, clerks, 
red-tapists, and confidential men, by 
the President; but these are jeux de 
Prince qui ne plaisent qua ceux qui 
les font. 

f Changarnier I shall not sa 
much. He is as taciturn as M. L. N. 
Buonaparte, et posstde un grand 
talent pour le silence. Changarnier 
is a man of great nerve and energy, 
and is perfectly up to street warfare 
and to the management of the un- 
ruly Parisian population. He is po- 
pular with the soldiery and with 
the higher officers. As to his having 
any decided political opinions to 
which he would become a martyr, 
{ don't believe a word of it. e 
wishes to preserve order, and to save 
France from anarchy; but, apart from 
this, would be guided by his per- 
sonal interests. If royalty, heredi- 
tary or elective, become the order of 
the day—not a very likely occur- 
rence within two or three years—he 
would adjust himself to the national 
arrangement on the best terms, and 
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throw his sword into the scale that 
kicked the beam. But ifthe game 
of a president is to be played for in 
1852 and 1856, Changarnier may 
put forward his own pretensions, as, 
at heart, he has neither love nor 
reverence for the Tenth of Decem- 
ber. In the event of a war, how- 
ever, Changarnier is more likely to 
look to the highest command, in 
which he might win the marshal’s 
baton, and thus become still more 
important, personally, professionally, 
and politically. Military men, more 
especially of the African school, 
seem to allow that Changarnier 

ssesses a rare combination of mi- 
itary qualities. Decision, energy, 
bravery, and the coup d’qil, he ex- 
hibits in the highest degree; but he 
is, on the other hand, wholly with- 
out civil talents. He is no orator, 
no speaker even, and seems to enter- 
tain as great a contempt for ideo- 
logues and deliberative assemblies as 
Napoleon himself. If Changarnier 
were ever invested with supreme 

wer, it would go hard, so far as 

e was concerned, with the constitu- 
tion and liberties of France. 

There is in no country a more ho- 
nourable, high-principled, and con- 
scientious soldier, than Cavaignac. 
Of all the men produced by the Re- 
volution of 1848 (Lamartine and 
Dufaure were known as _ political 
men before), Cavaignac appears the 
most single-minded, honourable, and 
conscientious. Though a Republican 
pur sang, he yet rendered more im- 
portant services to order in June 
1848, than any one of the Moderates, 
Royalists, or Burgraves, or generals 
of order, or than all of them together. 
It is significant that Cavaignac has 
openly declared to his friends—in- 
deed, under his hand, that he will 
not support the candidature of Louis 
Napoleon, should he present himself 
in 1852, or become a party to any 
head of the Constitution. 

Lamoriciére 1s, as a man and as @ 

eneral, of infinite talent, and of 

rilliant courage. He is a good man 
of business, a brilliant speaker, and 
certainly has carried himself as a 
public characters with independence 
and honour. 

Bedeau is a general of very consi- 
derable literary and scientific talents, 
and perhaps of higher attainments 
in his profession than any other of 
the generals of the African school ; 
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but he is said to be deficient in 
energy, and unresolved, and of late 
he seems to be less thought of as a 
man of action than as an organizer 
and administrator. In the event of 
a war, it is likely the four men I 
speak of will play brilliant parts; 
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and in civil affairs, it is possible, if 
not certain, that a great part may 
be reserved for Cavaignac. 

Adieu, mon cher. Que le bon 
Dieu vous ait en sa sainte et digne 
garde.—A vous de cceur, 

D. D. Dooxrrriez. 


NEW TRANSLATIONS OF HORACE.* 


HE fields of literature, like the 

meadows of merry England, have 
ere this become so traversed and in- 
tersected with every kind of tho- 
roughfare, with every description of 
approach, to the temple of Fame, 
from the uncompromising railway 
that leads straight and stern to her 
Doric portals, to the meandering path 
that winds and wavers, and eventually 
loses itself in the tangled coppice 
that adorns her base,—there is now 
so little ground that may be termed 
unbroken, so few haunts where none 
have gone before, that it, indeed, 
requires an original genius and a 
master-mind to strike out some new 
line in the pursuit of Pallas, to woo 
the Muses in some fresh and un- 
hacknied strain. 

Under these circumstances, many 
are content to turn upward from the 
stream towards its source, to dig and 
delve for fresh beauties amongst the 
well-known inspirations of those 
glorious spirits that have passed 
away, and are satisfied to gather here 
a bud and there a garland, from the 
ever-fragrant, ever-blooming gardens 
of Greek and Latin lore. 

Hence it is that, of late years, we 
have seen so many translations of 
time-honoured poets,—so many ren- 
derings of the glowing lines of anti- 
quity into our own rich and nervous 
language; some, indeed, that gild 
the already refined gold; some, in 
the words of that keen satirist, hight 
*Bon Gualtier, that give the asto- 
nished bard a meaning all their own, 
but still praiseworthy in their com- 
mon object of diffusing through every 
elass of society the beauties of 
thought,— of bringing within the 
reach of all the luxuries of the mind. 


The Epicurean bard, the fourth 
form’s direst foe, has not escaped 
this general tendency to increase that 
familiarity which, in such authors 
as Horace, breeds anything but con- 
tempt ; though, when we reflect upon 
the universal acquaintance every 
schoolboy has with the original, it is 
almost surprizing that no full and 
perfect translation, somewhat less 
literal than that convenient volume 
of Mr. Smart yclept ‘a crib,’ should 
have been published. Though there 
must ever be great difficulty in ren- 
dering the elegant Latinity, the terse 
and pointed diction of the Roman, 
into our own language, there is at 
the same time strong temptation to 
imitate, almost unconsciously, the 
graceful turn of thought and truly 
poetical ideas of him who could say, 
* Non ante vulgatas per artes, verba 
loquor socianda chordis ;’ and it may 
give rise to much serious reflection 
to consider how very little the ideas 
of ‘a man of the world, as the 
term is understood in the world, 
have changed during the long, long 
interval of darkness and barbarism 
that extends between the Augustan 
age and the year of grace eighteen 
hundred and fifty ! 

Take Horace as you find him, as 
he explains himself to you, and pours 
into your ear, as though you were 
his own Meecenas, the melodious ac- 
count of his pleasures, his woes, his 
weaknesses, and his amusements; his 
ideas on men and things, his good- 
humoured irony and cheerful gossip 
touching the scandal of his metropo- 
lis; never coarse and outrageous 
like Juvenal, never prosy and severe 
like Cicero, but always the same 
agreeable, gentlemanlike, and amus- 


* 1. The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated Literally and Rhythmically, 
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1850. 
Translated into English 
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Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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ing companion, that you would select 
as your guest at the dinner-table, or 
your comrade in the street. Drink 
with him in his glorious climate 
under the poplar and the plane, and 
as you pledge him in his choice 
Falernian, hoarded for you with a 
miser’s care and lavished on you with 
a spendthrift’s profusion —as your 
eye is charmed by his tasteful 
grounds, his sunny slopes, and shady 
bowers,— your ear lulled by the 
murmuring fountain, taught to soothe 
Mecenas to his rest,—your nostril 
expanding to inhale the intoxicating 
incense swayed by some shapely 
slave, you will feel that, even had 
you been born a Roman, you could 
not more have entered into, or better 
understood, the feelings of your 
host ; and, ceteris paribus, had Hora- 
tius Flaccus been destined to bask at 
Richmond or Twickenham, instead 
of Tibur and Asula,—to a frock- 
coat instead of a tunic, a ‘ gibus’ in- 
stead of a garland of roses, and the 
window at White’s, Boodle’s, the 
Conservative, or the Coventry, in- 
stead of his morning lounge through 
the Bath and the Forum, he would 
still in London, as in Rome, have 
been your cherished companion, your 
satirical and amusing friend. 

All his maxims with regard to the 
greatest enjoyment of life,—all his 
detestation of pomp and magnificence, 
and what we call géne,—his keen 
sense of pleasure in simple luxuries, 
—all these are exactly the sentiments 
expressed, though in a different lan- 
guage, in the same terms we should 
expect to hear from the lips of an 
idle, clever ‘man about town’ of the 
present day. 

There is the same half-confiding, 
half-apologetic confession of a strong 
relish for sensual pleasures ; the same 
half-counterfeit adoration of the ideal 
in beauty; the same ludicrous re- 
signation to the dreaded approach of 
age, and the same capability for some- 
thing better than a life of ease and 
enjoyment occasionally peeping from 
behind the mask of mirth, in which 
all deeper sentiments are veiled. In 
the heathen, there is something trul 
touching in the shivering awe wit 
which he shrinks from the dark 
abyss of death, in the graceful garb 
of poetry, which he throws around 
that Future he dare hardly trust 
himself to analyze. 
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Occasidnally, too, the mellifiuous 
bard soars into the heroic on no 
unworthy wing. Perhaps there are 
few passages more beautiful, amongst 
all the beauties lavished on his pages, 
than those in which he rises from 
some vivid description of trifles, 
through the natural train of thought 
which they suggest, into the lofty 
regions of heroic verse, and bears us 
on through the realms of ideality 
into the very dwellings of the im- 
mortal gods; from whence, with gra- 
dually closing wings, his descent is 
graceful as his rise was glorious, and, 
ere we are conscious of the change, 
he leaves us once more denizens of 
this dull earth. Every mood of the 
Muse is his: heroic, plaintive, satiri- 
cal, elegiac, and descriptive,—he is 
‘master of all.” And we have now 
said enough to show that the transla- 
tion of such a poet into English verse 
is a task of no common difficulty, 
and one requiring as much versatility 
to render as capability to appreciate 
the varied beauties of the original. 

This is an undertaking which, as 
if to prove the general tendency of 
the present age to classical literature, 
has been lately entered upon by two 
individuals, probably as widely dif- 
ferent as possible in education, habits, 
ideas, and character. ‘The one pro- 
fessedly a scholar, nay, more, a 
teacher of scholars, a disciple and a 
disciplinarian of Alma Mater (and 
we doubt not that at Oxford Mr. 
Sewell’s attainments and proficiency, 
in Greek and Latin, are appreciated 
as they deserve) ; one who, having 
devoted much of his time to the 
education of youth, upon the system 
so generally adopted in England, 
must have paid the very greatest at- 
tention to the construing, to use the 
technical term, of those authors so 
unceasingly studied by the rising 
generation ; one, in short, probably 
by nature, certainly by education, 
peculiarly adapted to succeed in the 
translation even of Horace. The 
other, a young man having enjoyed, 
indeed, the advantages of an Eton 
education, not always made the most 
of, but otherwise of a profession, 
and consequently we may assume of 
habits, by no means favourable to 
study. <A retired captain of the 
Guards, who, during those important 
years devoted by the reading under- 
graduate to intense application, was, 
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in all probability, varying the routine 
of military duty in St. James's Street 
by fox-hunting, pheasant-shooting, 
and other amusements of his class, 
more conducive to the developement 
of the muscles than the maturity of 
the brain. It is a subject for con- 
gratulation, that the taste for such 
literary pursuits as we are now dis- 
cussing should have been found to 
flourish in the camp as in the cloister; 
beneath the red coat and epaulettes 
of the Guardsman, as in the stately 
folds of academical costume dignify- 
ing the University Don. 

Captain Melville’s translation of 
the Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Secu- 
lare of Horace was published a few 
weeks prior to the work of Mr. Sewell, 
which bears the same title as its pre- 
decessor ; but, cedant arma toga, let 
us give the priority to cap and gown, 
ere we proceed to inquire how the 

of Latinity may be studied 
amidst the pealing notes of clarion, 


fife, kettle-drum, and all manner of , 


musical instruments. 

Mr. Sewell, in the preface to his 
translation, lays much stress upon 
the necessity of strict adherence to 
the letter of the original, and deplores 
the custom prevailing, as he says, too 
generally in schools, of permitting 
boys to embroider their unconscious 
author with phrases which have no 
existence in his work, and leading 
them into unpardonable variations, 
to escape from the dry and mono- 
tonous performance which a school- 
boy’s lesson, construed by himself, is 
universally allowed to be. In this 
we bow to Mr. Sewell’s experience, 
as far as concerns the urchin and his 
class, but we confess that this prin- 
ciple, when extended to a printed 
version of such a bard as Horace, 
appears to us to offer but a stilted 
and unsatisfactory mode of conveying 
the luxuriant ideas of real poetry ; 
and a version of any ode, however 
beautiful, impeded by such fetters as 
he deems necessary, and rendered 
over strictly, according to the method 
he adopis, is too apt to degenerate 
into mere Latinized English, an exact 
interpretation of the sense, stripped 
of the beauties of thought to which 
that sense should lead, suggesting 
none of the extraneous ideas to which, 
in the original, that sense should give 
rise: in short, a literal translation, 
and nothing more. 
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As an instance, we may be allowed 
to quote a stanza from Mr. Sewell’s 
version of the twelfth ode of the first 
book :— 

Regulus and the Scauri, and the man 

Of his high spirit, when the Punic foe 

Triumphed, profuse, Paulus will I re- 
hearse 

With muse of Blazon, and Fabricius, too. 

These lines, being between two 
full stops, consequently tolerably in- 
dependent of the context, are a fair 
example of what we mean; and we 
submit that, to the English reader, 
supposing him totally unacquainted 
with the Latin language, the fore- 
going stanza is perfectly unintelli- 
gible, however easily it might mould 
itself into a graceful sapphic in the 
plastic brain of a sixth-form Etonian ; 
while to the scholar, the Latin lines 
of the original would far more readily 
convey the intended meaning than 
this complicated construction of his 
mother-tongue. 

To the idle boy who would fain 
avail himself of its aid to supersede 
the use of his Dictionary, it would 
deservedly be a most provoking 
puzzle. 

Mr. Sewell has likewise fallen into 
the temptation, no doubt well-nigh 
irresistible, of perpetrating English 
sapphics as the readiest method of 
translating Latin ones. We think 
it is now pretty generally conceded 
that the English language will not 
bear the same species of versification 
which is so harmonious in the mea- 
sured tones of Greece and Rome. 

Spenser’s correspondence with 
Harvey furnishes us with some lu- 
dicrous attempts of the latter to cut 
prose into lengths of this description ; 

is conceited address to the laurel,— 
O laurell, bonny laurell ! to thee do I veil 
my bonnetto ; 
80 inimitably parodied by Nash, in 
his bombastic appeal to 
The weathercocke, that stands on the top 
of All Hallowes, 
Come thy waies down, if thou dar’st for 
thy crown, and take the wall on us, 
is as good an instance of the ludicrous 
effect. of this style of rhythm as we 
can well lay our hands on. English 
sapphics, like English hexameters, 
require to be framed with great care 
and corrected by a refined taste, 
otherwise they are apt to become 
somewhat strained and unnatural, 
always excepting the immortal re- 
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buke to the ‘ Needy Knife-grinder’ 
in The Rejected Addresses. ho, in 
these degenerate days, shall hope to 
equal the bathos of ‘I give thee six- 

nee, I'll see thee d——d first!’ 
Much of the merit of all such com- 
binations is the extreme difficulty 
of their execution, the labour being 
monstrously disproportionate to the 
effect produced. We are sometimes 
tempted to say with Dr. Johnson, 
‘It is a pity they are not impos- 
sible.’ 

Occasionally, Mr. Sewell’s vein is 
almost Hudibrastic; and there is 
something quaint and pleasing in his 
treatment of Horace’s lamentations 
concerning the use of garlic, so pite- 
ously expressed in the third epode : 
If a wight upon a time, 

Ever has with hand of crime 

Wrenched his sire’s aged neck (T ween), 
’Tis that he hath eating been 

Garlic, deadlier without question 

E’en than hemlock. Oh digestion, 
Hard as iron, of the reaper ! 

What’s this poison, which so (deep here) 
Is turmoiling in my chest ? &c. 

This is lively and Horatian, though 
somewhat colloquial; but we must 
protest against the use of the word 
‘cuisine’ occurring a few lines fur- 
ther down, which, being neither 
English nor Latin, can have no pos- 
sible right to,be where we find it ; and 
in connexion with this we may re- 
mark, that several words used in this 
translation are so rarely seen in 
English works, as scarcely to have 
a place in any vocabulary of our 
language--such are ‘esloined’ (why 
not purloined?), ‘etern’ for eter- 
nal, &c.; nor can we approve of 
‘Bellantis tyranni’ being rendered 
‘belligerent suzran ; the term ‘su- 
zerain, being of feudal origin, is a 
species of anachronism as applied to 
a warring chieftain— mighty Cesar’s 
foe. ‘ Vassal,’ again, bears the same 
objection ; nor, except in the mouth 
of a Scotchman, does it rhyme to 
‘vessel.’ Were we inclined to be 
critical, we might add, that ‘sphere’ 
and ‘prefer,’ ‘train’ and ‘ been,’ 
‘gloom’ and ‘ Rome,’ are hardly al- 
lowable rhymes, even ina professedly 
rhythmical translation of the Car- 
men Seculare ; but these are rather 
faults of versification than of scho- 
larship, rather flaws in the mechan- 
ism than defects in the scheme of 
the work. As a specimen of Mr. 
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Sewell’s more pleasing style, we 
might quote the thirty-fifth ode of 
the first book, addressed to the fickle 
Goddess of Antium; the following 
stanza is literal, rhythmical, and 
beautiful besides :— 

Thee in his penury doth court, 

And canvass with a fretful prayer, 

The tiller of his farm-land—thee 

As sovereign of the main, whoe’er 

Is lashing the Carpathian sea 

With a Bithynian Argosy. 

Altogether, the translation before 
us is decidedly commendable, as 
showing much sound classical learn- 
ing and an intimate acquaintance 
with the language of the original— 
such grammatical acquaintance, in 
fact, as few but the professed gram- 
marian can hope to acquire: at the 
same time we must acknowledge, 
that we think the beauties of our 
own mother-tongue have been some- 
what neglected, in too high a vene- 
ration for the Latin principles of 
construction; and we might hazard 
an opinion, that Mr. Sewell’s Latin 
verses—if such it be his delight to 
frame—would, for harmony of num- 
bers and elegance of diction, be pre- 
ferable to his English ones. 

He tells us in his Preface, that an 
exercise for the use of schools has 
been the object which he has had 
chiefly in view ; and in this, we think, 
he has been as successful as his repu- 
tation as a scholar would lead us to 
expect: but to the general reader— 
to him who would have the ideas of 
the Epicurean bard conveyed to his 
senses through the medium of a spi- 
rited and flowing English transla- 
tion, we think Mr. Sewell’s work 
will be a disappointment ; nor should 
we expect it to prove as generally 
i ssa as the smoother and more 

armonious version of his military 
compeer. 

Mr. Melville, in a short preface, 
informs us, that his endeavours have 
been directed to framing what he 
modestly calls ‘a weak and diluted 
version’ of his author, with the be- 
nevolent intention of making as many 
of his fellow-creatures as possible 
partakers with him in that adoration 
for Horace which much school dis- 
cipline seems, in his case, to have 
been unable to eradicate. The me- 
thod he has adopted seems to be 
very successful in rendering the 
spirit of the bard; he has as much 
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as possible adapted his metres to 
those of the Roman minstrel; that 
is to say, he has endeavoured to con- 
vey to the English ear, by means 
of an English metre, the style of 
rhythm which, in the Latin stanza, 
must have fallen with such pleasing 
cadence from the fastidious lip of the 
polished Roman; and this adapt- 
ation has a very happy effect in 
many of the odes, particularly the 
sapphics, in which the three first 
lines are of five feet, the short line 
at the end being of two feet, and 
rhyming to the second; as in the 
translation of the eleventh ode in 
the third book, the stanza beginning, 
Una de multis face nuptiali, 
is thus rendered :— 
But one deserved the marriage-torch, 
the bride 
Immortalized! who swore, yet dis- 
obeyed, 
Nobly before her perjured sire she lied 
That glorious maid ! 
And in the next ode the Ionic mea- 
sure, or long line beginning, 
Miserarum est neque amori, 


bears a certain affinity to its Eng- 

lish translation,— 

’Tis the maiden’s lot to suffer, ne’er to 
give her love the rein, 

Ne’er to drown her care in bumpers, 
still to nurse her hidden pain. 


In this ode, the same idea with 
regard to metre appears to have 
struck both Mr. Melville and Mr. 
Sewell,—the latter commencing in 
almost the same rhythm, 

Tis the lot of hapless maidens—neither 
to indulge in play, 
To affection, nor in honied-wine, their ills 
to wash away. 
This is, perhaps, the more literal 
rendering of the two, but in it we 
look in vain for that zest and free- 
dom which the soldier has imparted 
to the former ; and we like the happy 
audacity with which Mr. Melville has 
described ‘ Liparean Heber's beauty,’ 
in the following vigorous line :— 


Swift of foot and hard of hitting, lithe of 
limb and form of mould. 


It is evident that the ci-devant Cap- 
tain enters with great unction into 
those odes in which his former pur- 
suits, ere, relicta purmuld, he ex- 
ehanged the sword for the pen, are 
shadowed forth, and dwells with pe- 


culiar pleasure upon those thrilling 
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stanzas of the Roman, that more 
particularly describe the bray of 
trumpets, the din of arms, or tramp 
of martial steed. 

In -our perusal of this translation 
(and to us, we confess, it has been a 
pleasant task), we have been much 
struck with the facility with which 
many of the Latin lines are rendered, 
adhering strictly to the letter, and 
at the same time grasping the spirit 
of the original; but in performing 
our duty as reviewer, it 1s impossi- 
ble for us to pass over sundry errors 
of style, and occasional carelessness 
of diction. 

In the very first page we come to 
the wide and fertile district of Libya, 
that granary of the Roman empire, 
most unaccountably translated ‘ Li- 
bar,’—a paraphrase that would ap- 
pear grotesquely inharmonious to a 
Roman audience. We have heard 
the beautiful and sacred name of 
‘ Maria, when sharply uttered by 
the female tongue, enriched with a 
final r that would vulgarize the 
‘Sancta Maria’ herself; but we 
cannot look on such redundancy as 
adding to the beauty of that most 
holy and Christian of names, nor can 
we approve of the classic Libya 
being cut down into such a Gothic 
appellation as ‘ Libar:’ this indeed 
may be a printer’s error, but the 
advantage of proof sheets, and au- 
thor’s corrections, and emendations, 
is generally supposed to be for the 
purpose of obviating such blunders 
at the outset. In the very next ode 
to this, looking casually at the work, 
we are struck with the following 
inharmonious line :— 

Or thou, our founder! if thou still dost 

mean. 

Mean is an unworthy term as re- 

lating to the intentions of a god, and 

that god the frowning Mars, and 

renders but poorly the noble ex- 

pression of Horace, ‘ Respicis auctor.’ 

The next stanza, however, redeems 

the character of our translator, being 

spirited and graphic, as well as lite- 

ral, and embodying most successfully 

the warlike ideas intended to be 

conveyed :— 

Weary of war’s rough game, thou whose 
delight 

Is clash of glittering steel and blow for 
blow, 

And Marsian cohorts eager for the fight 

Fronting the foe. 
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Again, in the twenty-second ode 
of the first book, the beautiful and 
well-known 

Integer vite scelerisque purus, 
we come to a lame and dragging 
stanza, when, in describing the wolf 
that startled so unceremoniously the 
day-dreaming and love-lorn bard, 
Mr. Melville informs us that he was 
A monster such that Daunia’s warlike 
coast 
In all her beechen glades hath reared 
none worse, 
Such as the dry Morocco cannot boast 
The lion’s nurse. 

The ‘none worse’ is indeed of 
‘the worst, and its corresponding 
rhyme of ‘nurse’ is sadly provo- 
cative of an association of ludicrous 
ideas, as connected with an old and 
well-known ditty touching a certain 
ailing individual, exciting feelings 
far different from those which the 
horror-stricken poet was anxious to 
describe. 

Notwithstanding a few such faults 
as these, trifling errors, scattered 
here and there, which we may cha- 
ritably attribute, not to Mr. Mel- 
ville’s Eton education, but rather to 
that military routine which has 

iven him, perhaps, but little leisure 
or close study, the work before us 
bears unmistakeable evidence of being 
the production of a gentleman and a 
scholar, and of one whose poetic 
feeling has evidently made it a 
‘labour of love’ to render his fa- 
vourite author into a translation 
abounding in truly beautiful lan- 
guage, and, with few exceptions, 
clothed in smooth and harmonious 
versification. We have already 
quoted too much, but cannot resist 
giving the following lines as no un- 
worthy exposition of one of the 
finest odes in the Latin language, 
that affectionate and graceful address 
to Mecenas, beginning, 

Tyrrhena regum progenies mihi ; 
three or four stanzas will suffice to 
show the spirit in which Mr. Mel- 
ville has read and felt his author :— 
Wisely the gods in misty darkness veil 

The chances of our future lot, and smile 
When, anxious overmuch, we mortals frail 

Quake for events to come. Remember 

while 
The present is thine own to use it well; 

All else is like a river flowing past, 
Now gently gliding down its bed to swell 

The Tuscan sea —now whirling fierce 

and fast, 
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Boulders, and uptorn roots, and herds, 
and homes, 

In ruin mingled! Echoes to the roar 
The neighbouring wood, the distant hill ; 

while foams, 

Goaded to rage, the flooded stream 

before 
So calmly gliding on. Blessed is his fate ! 
Lord of himself is he, who boasts, ‘ To- 
day 
I’ve lived, to-morrow’s dawn may clouds 
await, 
Or Jove’s pure sunshine gild; but come 
what may, 
No Future’s frown my bygone joys shall 
blast; 

The gathered flower no coming blight 

shall stain ; 
There’s nought can rob me of the happy 
Past— 

The golden hour, once fled, comes not 

again.’ 

These are beautiful lines, and the 
Latin expressions, ‘ diffinget infectum- 
que reddet,’ taking the form of 

The gathered flower no coming blight 
shall stain, 


is a happy and picturesque transla- 
tion, not so much of the words as of 
the ideas of the poet. 

Mr. Melville has likewise rendered 
the more objectionable parts of his 
author in a form that, without 
emasculating him to the extent cer- 
tain revisers of the ‘ Immortal Bard’ 
have deemed necessary to compile 
what they are pleased to term ‘A 
Family Shakespeare,’ may allow of 
his translation lying on the drawing- 
room table, or inhabiting the lower 
shelves of the library, without shock- 
ing the modesty of the public by a 
too literal exposition of the some- 
what loose morality of our Epicurean 
bard ; though we see that, on one 
occasion, a certain epode was too 
much even for military daring, and 
that epode has wisely been left in 
what we may scarce call the ‘ purity’ 
of its mother-tongue. 

The Carmen Seaculare, that glo- 
rious hymn which was to express a 
nation’s gratitude for the favours of 
a century gone by, and a nation’s 
prayer for the blessings of a century 
to come, concludes this very meri- 
torious work ; and should Mr. Mel- 
ville propose to continue his transla- 
tion through the Satires and Epistles 
of Horace, we can only wish him 
that success which, with care and 
perseverance, we are confident he 
will attain. 
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With a feeling which all old Eto- 
nians will readily understand, the 
book now before us is inscribed to 
the Rev. Doctor Hawtrey, Head 
Master of Eton Coilege ; and to none 
could a work of this kind have been 
dedicated with greater propriety, 
than to one whose attainments in the 
classics are equalled by his profi- 
ciency in the elegancies of modern 
literature, and who has given an 
impetus to general learning, and 
taste for the beauties of living, as 
well as of dead, languages, which the 
venerable academy sacred to ‘ Henry’s 
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holy shade’ did not always boast. 
In concluding these remarks upon 
Captain Melville's translation, we 
must congratulate him on this, 
we believe, his first essay in the 
arena of literature, and we feel we 
can confidently recommend his work 
to the perusal of those who, in addi- 
tion to their taste for classical scho- 
larship, can enjoy a free, graceful, 
and harmonious translation of that 
undying minstrel, whose golden 
strains were the pleasure and the 
pride of the Augustan age. 


THE TWO AVES. 


A RECOLLECTION OF ANTWERP CATHEDRAL. 


Tr Priest he prayeth in the choir, 

But the sexton’s daughter fair* 

_ eth wild and free, in her winsome glee, 
High up in the sunny air. 


Would you hear her song ? 


Climb, bold and strong, 


The perilous, dark tower stair. 


Ave! ave! ever below—but the lark’s hymn up on high— 
And ave! there too, under the cloud, under the blue, bright sky! 


I climbed the stair, I braved the gloom, 
That sweet voice drew me on— 

Higher and higher, to the topmost spire, 
Through the lofts of the carillon ; 

Rude, you may guess, were the strain and stress, 
But at last the bourn was won— 

To a ledge set round with a parapet’s bound, 
Half dazed, I came anon, 

Where that merry maid, no whit afraid, 


Sat caroling in the sun. 


Ave! ave! ever below—but the lark’s hymn up on high— 
And ave! there too, under the cloud, under the blue, bright sky! 


She broke off in her song and blushed, 
Then soon her task began, 

And standing by my side her glance 
O’er all the landscape ran. 

She showed where Mechlin’s steeple tall 
Might through the haze be seen ; 

Her slender finger traced afar 
The Scheldt, through meadows green. 

She showed me dykes and battle mounds, 
And towers of grim renown ; 

She pointed all the churches out 
Of grey, old Antwerp town ; 


* Those who have made the ascent of the spire of Antwerp cathedral, may per- 
haps know something of the sexton’s (or sacristan’s) daughter. 
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And when we had o’erlooked the roofs, 
And quite o’errun the plain, 

I sat beside her while she sang 
Her merry songs again. 


Ave! ave! ever below—but the lark’s hymn up on high— 
And ave! there too, uader the cloud, under the blue, bright sky! 


I know not what they were, those songs, 
But silvery-sweet and clear, 

And fresh from the very heart, they fell 
On my enamoured ear. 

It was like the music that%in dreams 
Pours rapture o’er the brain— 

It was like my own lost childhood come 
Back to me once again ; 

So listening, listening, stealthy Time 
Stole by, all unaware, 

And somehow, ere I turned to go, 
We sang together there— 

We sang! oh, dark the downward path 
Of the perilous, steep tower stair! 


Ave! ave! ever below—but the lars’s hymn up on high— 
And ave! there too, under the cloud, under the blue, bright sky! 


Ay, the Priest, he prayeth in the choir, 
With a good gruff voice prays he ; 

The little bells ring and the choristers sing, 
And our Lady of Calvary 

Smileth, pure and pale, through her vapoury veil, 
With a look that seems to declare,— 

‘There’s a voice of glee, far dearer to me, 
Aloft in the sunny air !’ 

Ay, the Priest he prayeth in alb and pall, 
And may all my sins be shriven! 

Though tapers a-row, and the mimic show, 
Small honour and praise be given! 

But I breathed my prayer high up in air— 
It was so much nearer heaven ! 


Ave! ave! ever below—but the lark’s hymn up on high— 
And aye! there too, under the cloud, under the blue, bright sky! 


T. Westwoop. 
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THE QUAKER. 


0% a cold, wet, wintry morning in 
the month of February, in the year 
—— (I forget exactly what year, but 
it cannot be more than twenty or 
twenty-two years ago), the river Suir 
was dashing down the bed it had 
made for itself hard by a thriving 
town. It was then—I mean upon 
that day, and for some days before 
and after—not the languid, shining 
sheet of beauteous lymph in which I 
used to delight to roll about in the 
enervating midsummer; but a tur- 
bulent, angry torrent, tossing and 
brawling about, over rocks, and weirs, 
and mill-dams, throwing up its dirty, 
mud-mixed spray upon the unoffend- 
ing passer-by, as though he had lent 
a hand to the deformity, or that 
something more than common and 
natural causes had so aroused the 
angry element that it could no longer 
sleep in its bed, for its slumber had 
been intruded upon in a manner the 
most unwarrantable, and that de- 
manded inquiry. 

Upon the morning in question, one 
shop in the principal street of the 
town remained closed several hours 
beyond that at which it was well 
known to have been opened any 
morning for many a year past, and 
that, too, with a degree of ———_ 
peculiar to its owners, and for whic 
no other class of people in Ireland, I 
am sorry to say, are so remarkable 
as the Quakers. 

But before I can enter into any 
explanation of the cause of this same 
shop having remained ¢losed up for 
so long a time beyond the usual 
hour (and it is a most important fea- 
ture in my most melancholy story), 
I must take my reader back for a 
space of six months, that is, to the 
month of August previous to the 
above incident. 

Upon a most delightful day in 
that most delightful month, about 
the hour of noon, the sun blazing 
high in the heavens, and the well- 
cultivated hill-sides that rose imme- 
diately above the town acknowledg- 
ing by their luxuriant verdure the 
benign influence of his ray®, while 
the willow, the ash, and the beech, 
that thickly clustered along the 
margin of the Suir, bowed grace- 
fully to the gentle breeze that ever 


and anon cooled the air and rippled 
the water,—upon such a day, about 
the hour of noon, as I have said, the 
gallant —th marched into the town, 
their tattered and riddled colours 
waving proudly above, their fine 
band playing merrily the air to the 
never - to-be-forgotten words of 
Moore,— 
And doth not a meeting like this make 
amends ? 

And the Light-bobs stepping gaily 
along at the head of the division, 
apparently as elastic of head and 
heel as though they had but just 
started on a party of pleasure. A 
more appropriate tune they could 
not have hit upon; for many a 
poor fellow was there in that divi- 
sion that day, whose heart bounded 
to his throat with delight as each 
object once familiar to his childhood's 
eye in the village of his birth again 
met his longing gaze. 

The usual bustle and excitement 
attendant on the arrival of a new 
regiment in a country town hav- 
ing worn off, the neighbouring aris- 
tocracy began to pay their visits 
and to have them returned. Balls, 
and parties, and fétes champétre were 
the order of the days and nights, and 
nothing was talked of but ‘ those 
elegant fellows of his majesty’s —th.’ 

And ‘elegant’ fellows they cer- 
tainly were ; a fine, off-hand, manly, 
dashing, unaffected, devil-may-care 
lot of lads, who danced, and drank, 
and rode, and walked, and coursed, 
and hunted, and displayed the per- 
fect acquisition of every accomplish- 
ment, without a thorough knowledge 
of which a gentleman was deemed 
unfit to hold a commission in this 
regiment. 

Amongst the most attractive of 
them all was Lieutenant Clark of the 
Light-bobs. He was a tall, ‘strap- 
ping’ fellow, of about two-and- 
twenty; but yet withal of an expres- 
sion of countenance so soft and gentle, 
that he was known in the corps as 
‘the lady-killer.. Whether or not 
he deserved that name literally, from 
the incident I am about to relate, 
time alone, the great unraveller of 
all events, can tell. That he deserved 
it in one sense, there can be no doubt, 
for the poor girl surrendered at dis- 
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cretion; but that he could be her 
murderer, is as revolting alike to 
common sense as it was abhorrent to 
his manly character. 

I remember, as well as if it were 
but yesterday, the pleasure it used 
to afford my boyish eyes to see his 
unequalled form move along the 
paved foot-way in his full uniform, 
as he went io inspect the different 
guards when he happened to be 
officer of the day. It was upon such 
occasions that all the little milliners 
and shop-girls would drop their work 
and rush to the shop-doors to look 
after him, until he was out of view, 
and then retire with a sigh and an 
‘I wonder when will he come in 
here again.’ 

Amongst the dealers in soft wares 
whom he was wont to visit, was the 
one who kept the shop I have already 
mentioned ; and I, who lived with a 
relative in the immediate vicinity, 
and who had constant opportunities 
of seeing him pass in and out, was 
not slow to discover that it could not 
possibly be gloves, neckerchief, or 
eau de Cologne that brought him to 
this mart day after day, and kept 
him there, each visit, a much longer 
time that could be necessary for the 
purchase of the whole ‘stock, lock, 
and barrel.’ 

Indeed the real cause of his con- 
stant calling was soon suspected, and 
soon after talked about. 

One of the handmaids of this bazaar 
was a young girl of nineteen, a 
‘lovely Quakeress,’ as beautiful a 
creature ‘as ever the sun shone on,’ 
as the old ballad says. She was 
rather above the middle height, 
graceful as an antelope; her figure 
round, soft, and just budding forth, 
while developing all the charms of 
womanhood. Her hair was black 
and glossy as the raven’s wing, and 
hung about her fair foreh and 
peachy cheeks in all the wild luxuri- 
ance of Nature's own curling, totally 
regardless of the strait-laced con- 
straints of ‘her order.” Had Lord 
Byron seen her, he need not have 
crossed the Bay of Biscay to seek a 
model for his ‘ Dark-eyed Girl of 
Cadiz; for that dark eye, with ‘its 
own expressive hue,’ she in 
its most enchanting and bewitching 
perfection. 

But that which endeared her most 
to all who enjoyed the happiness of 
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her acquaintance, was her modest, 
diffident, retiring demeanour; and 
these, I believe, were the faint wea- 
= with which she unconsciously 
aid siege to the heart of the soldier, 
and carried it by a coup de main. 

It was not to be presumed that 
Mary,—the gentle, winning, fascinat- 
ing Mary, — was without admirers 
until the arrival of this regiment. 
No, far from it; she was not only 
beset by clerks in banks, wine-stores, 
and cotton factories, but by a host 
of those idle, penniless puppies, with 
whom every country town is cursed ; 
a set of fellows who, because their 
fathers happen to be pensioners 
on the public purse, as the reward 
of well-earned merit or the bribe 
of delinquency, could not think of 
stooping so low as to learn some 
honest calling, so long as their silly 
parents permitted them to strut about 
the town in plaid shooting-jackets, 
the wearers whereof never fired a shot 
(except from a pop-gun) ; in boots 
and spurs, as innocent of the span of 
a horse's spine as their owners’ heads 
of a line in Horace or Homer; and 
sticks, hats, gloves, and cigars, to be 
‘put down to my account,’ and to 
be paid for at Tibb’s Eve—a festival 
which, as Maxwell says, it has not 
yet been decided will be solemnized 
before or after Christmas. By these 
was the shop continually beset ; and 
whenever Mary walked abroad or 
went to meeting, she was sure to be 
annoyed by them. 

One or two, however, there were 
who appeared to have been marked 
out from the lot; and of these two, 
one more bold than the other, brought 
matters to a crisis by offering his 
hand; and he being ‘a friend, 
though he despised the confraternity 
in his heart with as much cordiality 
as he did all other recognised forms 
of public worship, was accepted. 

Finding he had made so easy a 
conquest, he stipulated for fortune ; 
but Mary, as he well knew, had none, 
and the ‘ match’ was broken off. 

Such was the state of things when 
Clark crossed Mary's path. Their 
eyes met, and, from that hour, they 
appeared to think they had been 
made for each other. 


Many, and long and happy, were 
the stolen interviews they had to- 
gether, until at length it was suspected 
that Mary, who was well known to 
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have had a great aversion for goi 
abroad port, must have am 
object to call her forth so regularly 
at nightfall. She was watched and 
betrayed, and he who, but a few short 
weeks before might, but for his mean, 
mercenary soul, have possessed the 
treasure, now became maddened with 
jealous rage at being supplanted by 
a red-coat ; and, to put an end to his 
torments and her happiness, offered 
her marriage unconditionally, which 
she rejected with scorn, for her heart 
was gone and never could be his. 

From that hour Mary knew not a 
moment's happiness. At home she 
was taunted, and twitted, and watched ; 
and when she ventured on an even- 
ing’s walk, she was either watched 
by spies or dogged by some of her 
many tormentors. Indeed to such 
an extent had some of this scum of 
the earth carried their annoyances, 
that upon more than one occasion 
one or two of them narrowly escaped 
condign punishment at the hands of 
Clark. 

In this state of things some months 
passed away. Clark was now Mary's 
acknowledged lover, and she reci- 


procated his passion with an ardour * 


equal to his own ; and that he meant 
to act honourably by her, none who 
knew him ever dared to doubt. 

Upon a memorable Sunday about 
this period, myself and some of my 
companions were returning along the 
banks of the river towards the town; 
we had had a long. ramble, and the 
shades of evening had overtaken us. 
My companions, less fatigued than 
myself, had shot a good way ahead 
of me, and, in order to overtake 
them, I made a short cut across the 
fields by a well-known path. At 
that moment a tall man, whose per- 
son was completely enveloped in a 
roquelaure, accompanied by a female 
equally closely iucag., passed me. 
They did not either see or hear 
me; but as they passed I coughed, 
and they both started. The man 
turned round, and I knew him at 
once to be Clark, and had very little 
doubt that the fair incognita was 
the ‘ Lovely Quakeress.’ He merely 
said,— 

‘Ah, young fellow, out so late!’ 
and passed on. 

The next morning was that upon 
which the shop, to which I have al- 
luded some pages back, was observed 
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to remain closed long after the 
usual hour. Several of the worthy 
burgesses, near neighbours of the 
owner, had assembled in the boutique 
of one who had assumed to himself 
the office of sense-carrier to the whole 
town. He, more bold than the 
others, after having gravely con- 
sidered what was best to be done, 
and having arrived at the con- 
clusion that that best could alone 
be decided by himself, did decide it, 
by swaggering across the street; he 
remained absent for some time, and on 
his return assumed an air of vast 
importance and mysteriousness, while 
a peculiar smirk and a knowing wink 
of the right eye gave a laughable ex- 
pression to his countenance. 

His impatient neighbours and their 
wives gathered round to hear the 
secret ; while the bearer thereof, in 
order to give additional weight to 
what he had to communicate, stood 
silent for a moment, pulled up his 
collar, pulled down his waistcoat, put 
out one leg, looked at it approvingly, 
put his arms a-kimbo, putfed a long 
puff, looked round to see that all 
were attentive, and then, in a stage 
whisper, exclaimed,— 

‘ Sae’s orr!’ 

Here was a ‘stunner!’ the first 
fearfui effects of which having worn 
off, they then began to inquire who 
was ‘she ?” 

‘Oh, my dear sirs, J knew how it 
would be along ago! I often said 
so. You, Tom, may remember I 
told you so, and now my words have 
come to pass. ‘That young girl was 
allowed too much of her own way, 
and now ‘the butter has come out of 
the stirabout,’ as the old saying has 
it; they eloped last night, and are 
far on the road to—God knows where 
by this time.’ 

The truth now flashed upon, the 
minds of the most stolid of the as- 
sembled group. It was quite clear 
that Clark had taken off the belle of 
the town; and when I stated that I 
met them both the night before, there 
was no longer any doubt upon the 
matter. 

What was now to be done? 
Chaises and post-horses were put in 
requisition, and away flew gay gal- 
lants in pursuit in every possible 
direction; while ‘ Puff, who had no 
idea of giving chase, contended that 
they were all wrong, for, in his 
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opinion, the happy pair might, at 
that very moment, be snugly domi- 
ciled in some comfortable farmer's 
house up in the mountains, there to 
spend the honeymoon until the affair 
blew over. One of the aspirants for 
the restoration of Mary and the 
annihilation of Clark actually went 
so far as to post to the quarters of a 
brother-officer, who was stationed in 
a village a few miles distant, and 
broke into his room, sans cérémonie, 
to see if she was there! 

Three or four days passed over, 
and the hunters returned without 
the object of their chase, or finding 
the least trace of the game, and gave 
as a reason for their failure that the 
lovers must have crossed the Channel ; 
when, all of a sudden, they were 
all sent again flying through the 
country, in consequence of a ruffianly 
postilion declaring, with an oath, 
that he could tell where they were. 
This announcement was made in one 
of the public establishments of the 
town ; and the fellow’s rapacity hav- 
ing been satisfied, he swore that, 
upon the Sunday night I met the 
lovers, he drove them in a chaise to 
a town some miles distant, en route 
to a sea-port, and in a direction the 
very opposite to that in which I had 
met them. All this was perfectly 
possible, and, therefore, the chase 
was renewed, and the sea-ports vi- 
sited. 

But, alas! no vessel had been 
known to leave any of those places 
in or about the time specified, and 
the thwarted enthusiasts returned 
more crest-fallen than ever. 

In the meantime, Clark was re- 
ported ‘absent without leave,’ and 
the usual course required by the 
military code in such cases was fol- 
lowed in his regard. But still he 
came not, nor. any account of him; 
while the hopes of poor Mary’s 
friends began to fade away, for they 
were deferred, and the heart grew 
sick. Painful, indeed, were the feel- 
ings and sensations created by her 
prolonged absence and silence. Her 
“— winning manners, had en- 

eared her to many, and in propor- 
tion as she was beloved so was she 
regretted. 

A fortnight had now elapsed, and 
-&% settled gloom had taken up its 
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abode in that happy circle of which 
Mary was once the centre. 

However, that portion of the mys- 
tery in which poor Mary's where- 
about was wrapt, as well as that of her 
unhappy lover, about this time was 
unravelled with a horror and sud- 
denness that scarcely left people the 
power of crediting their senses. 

A large boat was passing down the 
river, propelled along her course by 
means Of long boat-hooks. One of 
the men who was using this imple- 
ment had hauled it up and drove it 
again to the bottom, but, to his sur- 
prise, it this time struck against 
something soft, where but a moment 
before he encountered hard gravel; 
his surprise was still greater when he 
found it impossible to pull up the 
hook. He called to his companion,— 

* Arra, Ned, come hether !’ 

* What’s the matther, Jack ?’ 

‘ That’s the very thing I can't 
find out! but the dickens a wan o’ 
me can pull out the hook. Brusthig 
a vie,* an’ give us a lift!’ 

They both now pulled at the hook 
with all their might. It yielded to 
their united efforts, but judge of 
their consternation when they brought 
up at the end of it the body ofa man. 

That man was Lieutenant Clark ! 

The intelligence spread like wild- 
fire; crowds had assembled in an in- 
credibly short time, and the body 
was conveyed to the town and at 
once identified. 

Search was now made for that of 
Mary, nor was it long or fruitless ; 
for within a very feet of the spot 
from whence the corpse of the ill-fated 
soldier was dragged, there also was 
found all that now remained of the 
once beautiful Quakeress. 

One of the most remarkable facts 
connected with this still dark and 
most mysterious catastrophe is, that 
though both bodies must have been 
nearly fourteen days in the water, so 
far from any trace of decomposition 
being apparent, they appeared as 
fresh and life-like as if they had 
parted with the immortal tenant but 
twelve hours before. 

As vivid as the events of yesterday 
before my mind’s eye are the pro- 
ceedings of the coroner's inquest 
upon the symmetrical forms of the 
lovers. 


* Hurry, my son. 
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There they lay in view of the 
jury, and all who gazed admitted 
that a more manly form Nature 
never moulded; while the idolised 
being who shared his love and his 
fate still looked beautiful even in 
death. 

The inquisition room was crowded 
almost to suffocation, and the coroner 
was about to proceed, when a slip of 
paper was thrust into the hands of 
the foreman of the jury by some 
unseen hand. He read it, and handed 
it to the coroner, who read it also, 
and on the instant shouted out,— 

* Close the doors —close the doors! 
On your peril, police, let not a soul 
leave the court!’ 

He then read the slip of paper, 
which contained an ill-written pencil 
scrawl in these words,— 

‘ There is one in court now who 
is ready to prove that he heard 
screams of ‘ Murder! Murder!’ and 
a name mentioned, near the very spot 
and on the very night the officer and 
the lady were lost.’ 

This created the greatest conster- 
nation and confusion. The soldiers 
and officers of Clark’s regiment, who 
formed nearly three-fourths of the 
crowd, pushed about in a wild search, 
and collared almost everybody. The 
foreman was asked from whom he 
had received the paper, but he de- 
clared he could not tell; it was 
thrust into his hand by some one 
beneath him, but by whom he know 
not. Every one on the bench beneath 
him was then laid hold of; but all 
turned out respectable inhabitants of 
the town; and after a vain search 
and loud calls for the writer, coupled 
with offers of any amount of reward 
he chose to name, no response was 
made, and the proceedings went on 
in solemn silence. 

The soldier's body presented no 
mark save one on the forehead, which 
the doctor who examined him said 
might have been caused while in the 
act of falling into the water, or even 
afterwards; while that of his lovely 
mistress was free from the slightest 
appearance of violence, or scar, or 
scratch of any sort. 

‘Found drowned’ having been 
recorded as the verdict of the jury, 
the bodies were interred the next 
day, side by side,—that of the gal- 
lant Charlie with military honours, 
of course; and it is not a little re- 
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markable, that upon their graves a 
blade of grass has never been known 
to grow, every effort made to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

And, to this hour, the real cause 
of the drowning of these lovers 
remains odheell in impenetrable 
mystery. 

True it is, that at different periods, 
more or less remote from the day of 
the discovery of what was then, and 
is still, by many believed to be, the 
murdered lovers, various little in- 
cidents occurred in connexion with 
the fatal night when they were seen 
alive for the last time, which aroused 
suspicion ; but, by some strange ma- 
neeuvering, inquiry was invariably 
hushed up or prevented. For in- 
stance, Clark’s servant deposed at 
the inquest, that upon the Sunday 
night his master wore his cloak, 
clasped with a fastening that the 
wearer could not well undo, and had 
his dagger in the pocket of it. How 
strange, how singular, that the body 
was taken up minus the cloak; yet 
the dagger was found in a field seve- 
ral days after the burial! Still more 
strange and mysterious is it, that 
upon the same fearful Sunday night 
two individuals, the one a tall, mus- 
cular man, muffled up in a large 
cloak, the other, a ragged, wretched- 
looking woman, were seen standing 
in the shade of the barrack wall, in 
a lonely and unfrequented road, in 
deep conversation, within an hour of 
midnight ; that the man was recog- 
nised despite his disguise, as one of 
the rejected lovers of poor Mary; 
and the woman, an abandoned crea- 
ture of the town. But the strangest 
and most mysterious part of all this 
scene in the tragedy is the fact, that 
this same wretched woman called 
that night at Clark’s quarters, saw 
his servant, handed him a bundle, 
and stated, that ‘ Miss Mary desired 
her to leave it for her, and that she 
and he would be in soon!” But if 
there be a superlative for strange 
and mysterious after the mort, it is 
to be applied to the remaining fact, 
that when this bundle was opened, it 
contained nothing but scraps of rags 
and papers ! 

‘The minor facts and incidents that, 
at intervals, stirred up this ‘dirty 
water,’ until it scented not odorifer- 
ously, were such little scenes as dis- 
closures made during family quar- 
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rels, a member whereof happened to 
have been one of Mary’s admirers: 
or a door-keeper of a public institu- 
tion, declaring his readiness ‘to dis- 
close all, if they would only under- 
take to support him for the remainder 
of his life ; for he was in ‘ the Grove,’ 
watching night-lines the night of the 
murder, and heard the lady shrick 
in vain for mercy at the hands of 
——; or that a wretched being, 
having been sentenced to death as an 
accessory before the fact, in a homi- 
cide of another character, declaring, 
in the condemned cell, that ‘he 
could save his life if he wished to 
tell what he knew about -—, and 
the officer and the Quaker, but he 
would never save his life by becom- 
ing an informer. Or a local news- 
paper may have inserted some rhap- 
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sodies from the pen of some conceited 
demagogue, in which, by a strange 
and unaccountable jumble, he con- 
trived to identify electioneering po- 
litics with murderous onslaughts 
and disreputable individuals, and 
thus involve the luckless proprietor 
and editor (one and the same indivi- 
sible being) in an action for libel, 
which resulted in his being mulct in 
ruinous damages. But these, and 
hundreds of others of a like charac- 
ter, were as ‘ bubbles on the stream 
of Time; they were mere ephemera ; 
and if guilt really existed in the 
quarter in which it was attempted to 
be fixed, there it met with open and 
determined defiance; and hence the 
impossibility of establishing the fact, 
whether murder had been done on 
‘The officer and the Quaker.’ 





- 
Ere blasts from northern lands 

Had covered Italy with barren sands, 
Rome’s Genius, smitten sore, 

Wail’d on the Danube, and was heard no more. 
Centuries twice seven had past 

And crusht Etruria rais’d her head at last. 
A mightier Power she saw, 

Poet and prophet, give three worlds the law. 
When Dante's strength arose 

Fraud met aghast the boldest of her foes ; 
Religion, sick to death, 

Lookt doubtful up, and drew in pain her breath. 
Both to one grave are gone ; 

Altars still smoke, still is the God unknown. 
Haste, whoso from above 

Comest with purer fire and larger love, 
Quenchest the Stygian torch, 

And leadest from the Garden and the Porch, 
Where gales breathe fresh and free, 

And where a Grace is call’d a Charity, 
To Him, the God of peace, 


Who bids ali discord in his 


ousehold cease . . 


Bids it, and bids again, 

But to the purple-vested speaks in vain. 
Crying, ‘Can this be borne ?’ 

The consecrated wine-skins creak with scorn ; 
While, leaving tumult there, 

To quiet idols young and old repair, 
In places where is light 


To lighten day . . and dark to darken night. 
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POLAND AS IT IS. 


HERE is no nation of great his- 

torical fame so completely shorn 
of its beams as Poland. Spain still 
retains an independent existence, and 
Italy is still the seat of that tremen- 
dous spiritual power, which would 
fain arrogate to itself supremacy and 
sovereignty over the souls and con- 
sciences of all mankind. But the 
wall of Europe against the Tatars, 
the rescuer of Vienna from the 
Turks, is fallen, as it were, for ever, 
and her children are known in the 
rest of Europe but as the conspirators 
against peace and quietness, the ene- 
mies of all rule, the leaders and sol- 
diers of every revolution. Yet the 
Poles themselves do not all despair 
of the future of their nation ; there 
are too many still undeveloped ele- 
ments existing within it to justify or 
excuse them in doing so; nor do 
they all look to disquiet and revolu- 
tion, and the misfortunes of others, 
as the means of reinstating and re- 
establishing themselves. They begin 
to see that the fall of Poland was a 
necessary consequence of her narrow 
institutions, and exclusive system of 
privileged classes, and that any 
eventual greatness which she may 
hereafter attain to must arise from 
the developement and elevation of 
those sturdy peasants, who, to adopt 
the language of one of her living 
poets,*—‘ bear her future on their 
shoulders.’ 

Well might the szlachtic or noble, 
in the palmy days of Poland, have 
been proud of his brotherhood and 
equal privileges with his three hun- 
dred thousand fellows, when the 
poorest gentleman was addressed by 
the wealthiest and most powerful 
magnate as Panie bracie—‘ Sir bro- 
ther,’ and each and all looked upon 
themselves as the guardians and pro- 
tectors of the peasant and the artizan; 
but as other nations advanced in 
political knowledge and institutions 
it was but a selfish patriotism that 
prompted him to refuse even a small 
share of civic rights to those, by the 
sweat of whose brows he obtained 
his subsistence. An elective monarch 
is rarely in a position to struggle 
successfully against a proud and 


powerful aristocracy without the aid 
of a numerous and influential middle 
class, and in Poland the crown was 
gradually deprived of its preroga- 
tives, and the peasantry of its pro- 
tection; so that at last, when the 
grand attack was made from without, 
it was made upon a king without 
power, a people without rights, anda 
nobility divided against itself. Many 
of the nobles had sunk into the con- 
dition of mere farmers of their own 
small estates, many others occupied 
positions in the households of the 
magnates, analogous to that of Sir 
William of Deloraine in the castle of 
the Lady of Branksome; and the 
magnates themselves moved about 
with large armies under their com- 
mand, and even carried on foreign 
wars on their own account, while 
the ojczyzna, or fatherland, was all 
but bankrupt and defenceless, and 
the peasantry exposed to every op- 
pressor. 

Well and nobly did a portion of 
the Polish nobility exert themselves 
for the general good after the first 
partition of their country (1772), 
investing with civic rights the bur- 
ghers of the towns, who, being to 
a great extent of foreign, and chiefly 
of German origin, had hitherto pos- 
sessed considerable privileges within, 
but little influence beyond, their own 
walls, and preparing the way for the 
emancipation of the peasantry: but 
it was too late; the overwhelming 
power of Russia, and the proverbial 
faithlessness of Prussia, rendered all 
their efforts nugatory and all their 
plans abortive. One opportunity was 
still given, but it was unfortunately 
not taken advantage of. The first 
glorious victories gained by Kos- 
ciusko (1794), were won at the head 
of the peasants of the district of 
Krakow ; and had he proclaimed free- 
dom to the peasantry, it is thought 
by many that his army would never 
have dwindled as it did, and that he 
would never have been ex to 
defeat and ruin by inferior forces at 
Maciejowice. It is not true that Sar- 
matia fell ‘ without a crime,’ but her 
crimes were confined to her own 
home, and she unnerved and unwea- 


* The author of Piesn o Ziemie Nasze. 
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poned herself while her neighbours 
were extending and consolidating 
their power in every possible man- 
ner. Poland is now prostrate, but 
she has still her own glorious history 
to fall back upon; and in the event 
of a general European war, the indi- 
rect effect she will exert by strength- 
ening or paralyzing Russia will pro- 
bably be of the greatest importance. 

There is no necessary and deeply- 
seated hatred subsisting between the 
Polak and Moskal, between Wars- 
zawa and Moskwa, any more than 
between the Englishman and Scotch- 
man, between London and Edin- 
burgh, or between the Dorians and 
Tonians among the ancient Grecks. 
The feelings of the Poles towards 
the Russians are simply political, 
and probably by no means more in- 
tense than those subsisting between 
the English and Scotch in the time 
of James I. of England. The Poles 
certainly do not love the Russians, 
but they hate the Germans, and espe- 
cially the Prussians, with an intensity 
that can hardly be paralleled. They 
look upon the Russians as their con- 
querors, and feel towards them as 
such; but the Prussians have added 
treachery of the darkest dye to hos- 
tility and conquest. Their feeling 
towards the Prussians is one of in- 
extinguishable enmity, that of the 
Greek towards the barbarian; and 
the conduct of the German colonists 
in different parts of *Poland, as in 
all Sclavonic countries, is but little 
calculated to allay the hostile feel- 
ings of the natives. A little timely 
conciliation towards the Poles in the 
event of a general war, would render 
them the most loyal subjects and 
faithful soldiers of the Tzar; and, 
perhaps, the time will come when 
the Germans will rue the day they 
forced them to throw themselves 
back upon their relationship with 
their oppressive yet kindred con- 
querors. 

Different Poles exprsss themselves 
in different ways—we are recording 
the results of actual conversations— 
but the sentiments of the majority 
converge uniformly to the same 
point. Some say, ‘ We are personally 
and individually oppressed by the 
Russians, while the Prussian Go- 
vernment is much milder, and allows 
us the same liberties and privileges 
as the Germans. But the Russians 
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do not, and cannot, destroy our na- 
tionality ; and we laugh to scorn the 
measures by which they endeavour 
to do so, and propagate their own. 
On the other hand, the whole Prus- 
sian system is but too successfully 
directed to the destruction of our 
existence as Poles; and if we have 
anything in the shape of self-respect, 
or regard for our history, we cannot 
but dare and suffer everything ra- 
ther than submit to it.’ 

Others say: ‘We bide our time. 
We see that the French cannot, and 
we are sure that the Germans will 
not help us, after so many unful- 
filled promises and so many cruel 
treacheries. If nothing turns up 
favourable to the re-establishment 
of our beloved Poland, we must even 
fall back upon our membership of 
the great Slavonic family, and look 
to our future prospects as Slavonians. 
We are producing, and shall pro- 
duce, a considerable effect, at any 
rate indirectly, upon the other Sla- 
vonians—an effect which is acknow- 
ledged and expected by the Russians 
themselves, as evidenced, for instance, 
by the remarkable expression made 
use of lately by a Russian officer to 
a Polish nobleman,— Nous sommes 
vos maitres, mais vous étes nos supé- 
rieurs. 

Others, again, express themselves 
with greater vehemence: ‘ ‘The enor- 
mous and colossal power of Russia is 
necessary in order to crush the Ger- 
mans; when this its grand mission 
is fulfilled, its empire must surely 
fall to pieces, and who knows what 
glorious destinies may yet be in store 
for Poland ?” 

The revolutionary spirit appears 
now to be at a discount in Poland, 
and some of the leading Polish mag- 
nates are eagerly turning their at- 
tention to the arts of peace, and to 
the developement of the agricultural 
and other resources of their country. 
One of the best instances of this is, 
perhaps, Count Andrew Zamoyski, a 
gentleman of whose education Edin- 
burgh may well be proud. We 
should mention, that it is a favourite 

ractice for Polish magnates of the 

ighest rank to be educated at the 
University of Edinburgh ; which ap- 
pears to’ be as liberal in this’ part of 
its system as the English universities 
are exclusive. 

Through the well-directed wealth 
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and judicious enterprize of this no- 
bleman a little fleet of iron steamers 
is already navigating the Vistula 
between Dantzic and Warsaw, and 
he contemplates extending the voy- 
ages of those of a lighter construction 
and shallower draught of water as 
far as Krakow. They are employed 
as tug-boats, drawing barges laden 
with wheat to Dantzic, and return- 
ing with colonial produce ; and also 
in conveying firewood to Warsaw 
for the use of the town and the 
manufactories, which are starting up 
in every direction. The machinery 
of these steamers is of French con- 
struction, the cost in comparison with 
English estimates furnished for the 
same things being as six to eleven; 
but the boats are built at Warsaw 
under the direction of Count Za- 
moyski himself. We ourselves saw 
a steamer of one hundred horse- 
power upon the stocks, as well asa 
barge of considerable size intended 
for carrying. As the boats are 
much damaged in the winter by the 
ice, and especially at the breaking 
up of the frost, by the floating 
masses that are carried down the 
stream, the Count has in contem- 
plation the great undertaking of con- 
structing a dock, for which he has 
already purchased the ground; but 
matters of such magnitude must ne- 
cessarily proceed but slowly, espe- 
cially as the Government, though it 
offers little obstruction, yet gives no 
support, and he is therefore entirely 
dependent upon his own private re- 
sources for carrying out his plans. 
There appears little or no doubt of 
eventual success in these undertak- 
ings, and should other wealthy nobles 
follow the example, the result must 
unquestionably be a great increase 
in the material prosperity, and acon- 
siderable developement of the inter- 
nal resources, of the country. 

One of the principal difficulties in 
the way, both of the Russian Go- 
vernment (so far as it attempts to 
promote the prosperity of the peo- 
ple) and also of the patriotic Poles, 
is the condition of the Jewsin Poland. 
These form a very large and dispro- 
portioned item of the population, and 
are indeed, though scarce any bar- 
gain is concluded except through 
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their agency, far too numerous to be 
able to support themselves conve- 
niently by their usual occupations of 
trade and brokerage. There are at 
least 45,000 of them in Warsaw 
alone, and their state of degradation 
is such, that it is no libel to term 
them, both morally and physically, 
the dirtiest portion of the nation. 
In fact the state of filth and wretch- 
edness of a large proportion of 
them is such, that it has become a 
proverbial expression, that if you 
push a Polish Jew against the wall 
he sticks there. Introduced at first 
as a favoured nation, in order to 
supply the deficiency of a mercantile 
class, they have long become too 
numerous for their former occu- 
pation without having betaken them- 
selves to any other. They still cling 
to their peculiar dress and head- 
dress, which are yery different to 
those of the Jews in the rest of 
Europe, and, in spite of all their 
misery, the effect produced upon 
them by the praiseworthy efforts of 
the missionaries employed by the 
London Society is slight and almost 
imperceptible.* Attempts have been 
made to induce them to engage in 
agriculture, but hitherto without 
success; as, owing to their former 
position as a privileged mercantile 
class, they consider themselves low- 
ered by undertaking the occupations 
of the peasants, whom, when in their 
former state of serfage, they were 
accustomed to despise. 

The condition of Galicia and Posen 
is very different from that of the 
kingdom (krélestwo), or Russian 
Poland. In part of the former the 
peasants have risen upon and de- 
stroyed a considerable portion of 
their lords, the nobles, who were 
organizing a revolution, an’ have 
been rewarded by the Austrian Co- 
vernment with freedom and the 
rights of ownership. Another part, 
the capital of which is Lwow, or 
Lemberg, is tenanted by the different 
though cognate race of the Rusniaks, 
whose slumbering nationality was 
evoked by the Austrian cabinet in 
order to prove a counterpoise to the 
restless energy of the Polish patriots. 
In the grand duchy of Posen (Poz- 
nan), under the Prussian Govern- 


* One great hindrance is, however, the constant bickerings between the adherents 


of the Lutheran and Reformed confessions. 
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ment, the Poles are undoubtedly 
possessed of greater material pros- 
perity than in any other district, 
but at the same time they are ex- 
posed to everything that can wound 
their honour and hurt their feelings 
as a nation. Is it, therefore, won- 
derful, that both they and those who 
have witnessed and suffered from 
the bloody tragedy of Galicia, are 
still more dissatisfied and exas- 

rated than those whose personal 
fiberty is restricted and abridged by 
the oppressive despotism of Russia ? 
These feelings have already once 
hurried the Prussian Poles into re- 
volt; who can tell how far they 
may weigh with them should they 
be called upon to choose their side in 
a general European war ? 

The Slavonic question must, ere 
long, become the grand question that 
is to decide the fate of Europe. You 
can rule and govern children by mere 
authority, but as they grow up they 
begin to insist upon thinking and 
acting for themselves, and so it is 
with nationalities. Races that have 
hitherto yielded a blind obedience to 
the more civilized, but coarse and 
unsympathizing German, have now 
reached a state of intellectual de- 
velopement in which they begin to 
think of their duties to themselves 
and their posterity. ‘Is it better, 
say they, ‘for us to endure a tem- 
pny oppression at the hands of 

indred Slavonians, with the all but 


‘ The Church-Bells were ringing. 
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certainty of future developement and 
a fair race for superiority in the end, 
or to remain as we are with every 
effort thwarted and every aspiration 
quelled by strangers and foreigners ?” 
Should the Governments of Prussia 
and Austria persist in their present 
system of Germanization, these ques- 
tions will inevitably press themselves 
more and more forcibly upon the 
different Slavonic races within their 
limits, and will, in all probability, 
impel them into the arms of Russia. 
A grand mistake was made by the 
great powers of Europe in permitting 
or partaking in the dismemberment, 
instead of insisting upon the recon- 
struction, of the kingdom of Poland. 
This error it is now too late to repair; 
the material resources of Poland are 
now for ever in the hands of Russia, 
who will know how to conciliate its 
people when the favourable oppor- 
tunity arrives for striking a blow for 
universal empire. 

These are no pleasing reflections 
for an Englishman, but at a time 
when the fate of Germany is decided 
by conferences held at Warsaw in- 
stead of Paris or London, we feel it 
to be a matter of duty to place these 
questions before the English public 
in the light in which they are re- 
garded by a large proportion of those 
whom they more immediately con- 
cern, and whose actions must prove 
their eventual solution. 


THE CHURCH-BELLS WERE RINGING.’ 


Tus church-bells were ringing, the devil sat singing 

On the stump of a rotting old tree: 

‘Oh! faith, it grows cold, and the creeds they grow old, 
And the world is nigh ready for me!’ 


The bells went on ringing, a spirit came singing, 
And smiled as he crumbled the tree: 

* Yon wood does but perish, new seedlings to cherish ; 
And the world is too live yet for thee !’ 


C. K. 
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OUR MUSICAL AUTUMN. 


N this age of promises and pro- 

spectuses, one of the first impulses 
of the discreet reader, on looking 
over a new project of public enter- 
tainment, is to disbelieve. This has 
been peculiarly the case with regard 
to the orchestral performances which, 
under the name of Promenade Con- 
certs, now annually occupy the au- 
tumnal season in London; and when 
we have glanced through the column 
of The Times in which the scheme is 
set forth, read of the great com- 
posers, the extraordinary singers, the 
unheard-of instruments, the mon- 
strous assemblage of players, mili- 
tary bands, &c., which are to aug- 
ment noise and so astonish the senses 
and confound the judgment of hearers, 
we acknowledge an attraction for the 
crowd, but for the chance of music 
have only an incredulous smile. 
The sacred art has been much de- 
— in these mercenary specu- 
ations, and even the fame of the 
greatest composers has been used as 
a@ means to carry on a bad and cor- 
rupt trade. 

When M. Jullicn some time ago 
gave his Monster Concerts at Exeter 
Hall, we observed among his miscel- 
lanies, with great surprise, Bach’s 
organ fugue in A minor with pedale 
obligato. ‘The selection of so recon- 
dite a work, which Mendelssohn had 
played to perfection before con- 
noisseurs of the strict style, as a 
variety wherewith to entertain the 
waltz and polka-loving supporters of 
Jullien, struck us as extremely odd. 
Bach’s reputation among the multi- 
tude of London we considered must 
be worth some shillings; the piece 
was placed between the parts of the 
concert, and if some of the audience 
went out to refresh at the tavern, 
there would still be a sprinkling of 
the true church to admire the skill 
of the performer. Our curiosity was 
raised to know how the thing actually 
went off, and we inquired of one of 
the orchestra. ‘I could not hear a 
note of it,’ he replied, ‘there was 
such a noise with the tuning.’ The 
confusion and excitement which at- 
tended the attempt to forestall the 
interest of Meyerbeer’s last opera at 
those ill-organized and failing per- 
formances, may account for the ex- 


traordinary fact that the band were 
sounding their instruments during a 
great and important solo piece. but 
in such an unworthy manner does 
fine music sometimes make its first 
approach to the notice of the public 
at large. 

It is now some years since the eyes 
of all London have been turned upon 
the man in the orchestra who wields 
the stick. Aware of the intense in- 
terest which he creates, he evidently 
prepares and practises his motions, 
and studies his most effective atti- 
tudes before the glass. Among the 
bearded, uncouth, and sometimes 
slovenly men who compose the pro- 
menade orchestra, there is one whose 
well-washed face, trimmed mousta- 
chios and hair, open waistcoat, exem- 
plary linen and white gloves, distin- 
guish as the conductor. Some laugh, 
and think the sight of such a popin- 
jay an impertinence no way in keep- 
ing with the simplicity of music; 
but to the multitude the sight has 
become so habitual, that we fear due 
reverence would not be paid, even 
to the transcendental harmonies of 
Beethoven, under a conductor the 
least exceptionable in his toilette. 
M. Jullien has been long a model- 
man in this respect, and his manner 
of subsiding into his chair on the 
conclusion of a grand symphony or a 
triumphal march has been extolled 
as a masterpiece of effect. The 
graceful curve of the right arm, the 
delicate play of the kid glove on the 
left hand when a piano is indicated, 
and the flourish of the staff at a 
sudden pause, are motions of the 
principal figure in the orchestra, 
which amuse the eye of the spectator 
and furnish topics of criticism, in 
which the music itself is sometimes 
overlooked. A man who conducts 
is praised as a master of his art, not 
because he makes the music go well, 
but because he is successful in exhi- 
biting this pantomime. And yet, 
much as is thought of the importance 
of the stick, an orchestra without 
one would be by no means in the 
case of a coach without a driver ; for 
in most cases it would arrive very 
accurately and safely at the end. 
Our chief orchestras, the Italian 
Opera and Philharmonic, played 
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excellently for many years without 
any other guide than a finger lifted 
to mark the time of the first bar at 
starting. As however it is in human 
nature to love office and authority, 
the first violin would sometimes 
leave off playing to beat time for the 
rest, and thus the services of a good 
strong player were lost to the com- 
position. When, therefore, in imi- 
tation of the Germans, we some 
twenty years since deposed our 
leaders, and installed a conductor in 
authority over the entire band, it 
was approved by all who considered 
the advantage of having in superin- 
tendence of the music one who had 
nothing to play, and who could give 
his undivided attention to the or- 
chestra. But the abuse of the office 
was not considered, and personal 
vanity and foppery in its perform- 
ance have nowhere been exemplified 
in such perfection as in England. 

It would be trivial to dwell on 
excesses in costume, which are at all 
times pardonable in the dancing- 
master, the master of the ceremonies, 
or any other public functionary ex- 
posed to general observation and 
personal criticism. We would by 
no means interfere in a matter of 
taste, but when good music becomes 
alike ‘sophisticate’ and infected by 
the channel through which it flows, 
it is time to question the claim set up 
to be considered an improver as well 
as an amuser of the public. The Bee- 
thoven commemorations, the Men- 
delssohn festivals, and the rest of 
the classical treats, with which M. 
Jullien has diversified his quadrilles 
and waltzes, instead of conciliating 
the musician, have but increased his 
disgust: Even when the notes of 
the great masters have reached the 
public ear, their spirit has been 
wanting, and of Beethoven especially 
it may be said,— 

Nil fuit unquam 
Sic impar sibi. 

We have heard the symphony in C 
minor under Jullien, but so over- 
powered by undue proportions in his 
orchestra, and an excess in the brass 
instruments, that we could hardly 
recognize the original design of the 
author. 

There was nothing for which Lee- 
thoven was more anxious, in the 
execution of his symphonies, than 
that the orchestra should be of good 
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proportions. He knew that if his 
works possessed the grandeur for 
which they have been praised, that 
it resided in the idea, and that an 
increase of sound, through more in- 
struments than he had contemplated 
in any one department, would but 
obscure the developement and effect 
at which he had aimed. This com- 
poser, so heroic and elevated in his 
style, desired only’ a moderate or- 
chestra to execute his symphonies. 
Jullien, however, believes firmly in 
those material elements of the sub- 
lime which have of late misled the 
public in quest of large numbers 
of performers where they would 
have grandeur of effect, and thus, 
with his hard French ears, he has 
gone on adding trumpets to drums, 
till noise can do nothing more to 
indurate the natural sensibility, or 
misrepresent the real character of 
music. Even young men in search 
of a sensation have been so asto- 
nished at the row on some of Jullien’s 
gala nights, that after pushing their 
way into the theatre they would 
readily have paid twice as much to 
get out again. 

It is time when an adventurer of 
this kind puts out claims as a leader 
of taste and a public instructor in 
musical matters, that opinion should 
restrain him within those limits in 
which he is an admitted authority. 
Jullien’s dance music is sufficiently 
popular, and ought to engage his 
whole attention. In the intoxicating 
atmosphere of a masked ball, with 
its exciting measures of the waltz, 
the quadrille, or polka, our Parisian 
conductor is distinguished; and as 
long as he confined himself to this, 
his own style, we would quarrel with 
none of the eccentric arrangements 
or novelties which he might think 
fit to introduce at Drury Lane. His 
legitimate path is marked out by 
nature—let him flourish in it; but 
no longer presume to superintend 
the production of great works of art, 
in which neither education nor na- 
tive talent has given him any 
authority. 

On reviewing the long period of 
service of M. Jullien, we can per- 
ceive nothing for which the art has 
to thank him, unless it be that he 
has shown, by his failures and short- 
comings, how a new experiment in 
popularizing good music might be 
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better established. None of his un- 
dertakings have been free from the 
taint of mercenary speculation: the 
names of good composers have looked 
as ill in his bills as their music 
sounded under his direction; and 
naturally, for while other conductors 
spend their rehearsals in infusing 
unity of conception into the per- 
formers, and correcting their read- 
ings of passages, Jullien has thought 
only of his evening appearance and 
the grand crash—he had no musical 
mind to infuse. By what caprice of 
fortune a man who is of so little 
real importance as this dance com- 
poser has been raised to a position 
influential on the progress of music 
we need not stop to inquire. After 
ten years’ sole occupation of the mu- 
sical field, we find him again at 
Drury Lane, deserted by his chief 
solo wind instruments, and carrying 
on the war with the newly-established 
National Concerts, where things de- 
stined to advance the art have really 
begun to open in a most promising 
and unexpected way. There is no 
one point on which Jullien has ad- 
vanced—he pursues the same system 
of bold charlatanrie with which he 
first drew a crowd to his theatre. 
His quadrilles only become more 
stunning and his eflects more deafen- 
ing; his crystal curtain and dal 
masqué have been succeeded in their 
novelty and attraction by a Quadrille 
des Nations, in which, in addition 
to his orchestra, he employed the 
bands of the Coldstream, Fusilier, 
and Second Life Guards, together 
with all the drums of the Second 
Legion of Paris National Guards. 
Conceive the rolling of this corps of 
drums— formidable instruments in 
the open air, and capable of alarm- 
ing a city— under the roof of a 
theatre ; and, gentle reader, you will 
still be short in your estimate of the 
noise. One part of the education of 
musicians has hitherto been in dis- 
criminating fine and beautiful tones, 
the delicate shading of crescendo and 
diminuendo, in which all expression 
has its origin; but in Jullien’s or- 
chestra the searing effect of constant 
noise deadens the finer musical facul- 
ties, and a man to prepare himself 
for it had better serve in the ar- 
tillery than in a conservatorio. 

We have seen in the management 
of the Wednesday Concerts what a 
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mass of people are prepared in Lon- 
don to applaud any foolish novelties. 
But we the less consider the ill-effect 
of such music on the gay young gen- 
tlemen of the metropolis who are 
the patrons of Jullien (Punch, in 
his portraits of the gent, has shown 
us what they are) than the general 
degradation of the art, and the lower- 
ing of the moral standard of the 
musical profession. The artists whom 
necessity compels to accept employ- 
ment under such a system despise it : 
they laugh at the audience who are 
pleased with, and the conductor who 
plans, the entertainment ; and music 
itself cannot fail to suffer under 
their feelings of dissatisfaction and 
contempt. After pursuing the course 
of indefatigable toil, and gaining the 
hard-earned experience necessary to 
artistic excellence, a man cannot 
with much patience find himself in- 
volved in any scheme for which he 
has no respect. Such artists as De- 
munck, the violoncello player from 
Brussels, Delavigne the oboe, Howell, 
Jarret, and others, can hardly feel 
proud of themselves in sanctioning 
by their presence and assistance the 
exploits of Jullien. Every new ad- 
vertisement and experiment bespeaks 
the fertility of this consummate ad- 
venturer. His gigantic octo-basso, 
his viola d’amour, his castanets, and 
other prodigious things, answer for 
him. Meanwhile, we will say that 
the artist is unhappy and the con- 
dition of the art mean and degraded, 
when a musician of talent, knowing 
the mercenary object of such under- 
takings, can yet not afford to kee 

himself free from them. It is pms | 
to witness the career of vulgar music ; 
if it must furnish a trade for some, 
let it not be supported by those 
higher talents and accomplishments 
which are respected only as they are 
joined with a conscientiousness to the 
elevated and sacred purposes of the 
art. 

Entertaining the same distrust in 
the objects and execution of the plan 
of the Grand National Concerts 
lately instituted at Her Majesty's 
Theatre—a distrust which, in these 
days of cheap amusement, unfortu- 
nately besets every reader of a new 
scheme—we are bound to say, that 
in the progress of the performances 
we have been most agreeably sur- 
prized and disappointed. Whether 
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or not the committee actually re- 
ject all concern in the profit of the 
concerts, and are content that they 
shall be merely self-supporting—we 
are bound to testify of some of their 
performances, that they have been 
given with such care and fidelity to 
great authors, that the most select 
and critical hearers could find no- 
thing to blame; nor could they once 
say of the symphonies of Mozart or 
Beethoven, This is not a true and 
conscientious reading of those com- 
posers. It was with a sensation of 
extreme surprize that we mingled 
with the crowd which filled the 
ample area of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
and left scarcely room to move, while 
the orchestra were playing Mozart's 
symphony in C (Jupiter), with all 
the repeats, and a repeat, moreover, 
in the last triumphant fugue, which is 
never observed at the Philharmonic 
concerts — the whole miscellaneous 
body listening with such silence, at- 
tention, and respect, throughout the 
elaborate work, that never was sym- 
phony so honoured in the number, 
and the profound and touching in- 
terest of its hearers. Even at the 
Philharmonic Society the composer’s 
intentions are less scrupulously ob- 
served. Here we had not only the 
repeats, which show the composition 
in its true dimensions, but the slow 
movement was played with the sor- 
dint on the violins, giving to the 
wind-instrument solos a delicacy of 
shading in the soft accompaniment, 
which produced a more delicious 
effect than any we ever heard. The 
softly-breathed comments of the au- 
dience around showed how they 
enjoyed the heavenly melodies of 
this slow movement, and in particu- 
lar the solos on the oboe of Barret, 
and of Baumann on the bassoon. 
With the excitement of impressions 
hitherto inexperienced in the art, 
and enjoying all the vague but pow- 
erful emotions of beauty peculiar to 
the instrumental symphony, the au- 
dience seemed to watch intently for 
every change in combination of wind 
or string, in which Mozart has here 
so richly displayed his knowledge of 
effect. Who would believe that a 
work so exquisitely vocal in its me- 
lodies that they absorb every hearer 
in tender and sweet emotion, was 
now commencing its operation on the 


public at large after being composed 
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nearly seventy years? It is too long 
for so great a symphony to have 
been confined to mere concert rooms 
for the exclusive pleasure of rich 
connoisseurs. We are delighted with 
the fact which this experiment has 
tested, namely, that the works of 
the classical masters are gaining 
enormous accessions of admirers, 
and that, truly scunded, the notes of 
Mozart and Beethoven are secure of 
a respectful hearing. This point 
gained, those heroes of the instru- 
mental art are safe, for nothing wins 
upon the ear with a more constant 
and increasing attraction than in- 
strumental music. The attention and 
discipline necessary to master the 
design, and comprehend the details 
of a great instrumental work, endear 
it to the amateur. It is a curious 
and striking peculiarity of the sym- 
phony to be always discovering some- 
thing fresh; and even however we 
may know it in imagination or me- 
mory, we no sooner hear the tones 
of the orchestra than all the old 
interest revives—as the poet truly 
says,—‘ a joy for ever.’ 

Mr. Balfe had prepared himself 
by so accurate a previous study of 
the symphony, and shunned the com- 
mon error of giving the time too 
fast so completely, that nothing could 
be desired better for the effect of 
the melodies of the adagio and trio, 
and the clearness of the contrapuntal 
subjects of the fugue, than his diree- 
tion. ‘This famous symphony of 
Mozart was certainly as well, or 
even better, performed than we ever 
heard it. 

At the opening of the ‘ National 
Concer‘»,’ complaint was justly made 
of the want of a better classification 
of the compositions, for in the at- 
tempt to bring forward in their 
integrity concertos by Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, &c., long pieces in which 
great interest and curiosity would 
be necessary to support the attention 
of hearers, the patience of the audi- 
ence, and the improvement of their 
taste, had not been duly reckoned 
upon. The trifles and sweetmeats 
interposed between the solid parts 
of the banquet were not relished; 
they formed contrasts too sudden 
and violent; and the most experi- 
enced musicians were surprized to 
find around them an audience dis- 
posed to be critical on the gravest 
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efforts of the art. To meet the wishes 
of the audience for the continuity of 
better music, at least during the first 
part, was a grateful task to the com- 
mittee, and it was promptly executed. 
Through this general and most un- 
expected recognition of the merit of 
classical composition, the solo artists 
exhibited themselves with unusual 
felicity ; and rarely in any assembly 
have we heard the concertos of the 
first modern masters better per- 
formed or accompanied. 

M. Charles Hallé performed Beeth- 
oven’s pianoforte concerto in E flat, 
and that also in G, amidst the breath- 
less interest of his auditory. The 
powerful, correct, and tasteful exe- 
cution of this pianist in the concerted 
music of the solid German school, 
leaves nothing to be desired. Ani- 
mated by the enthusiasm of the true 
artist, and cultivated to an extraor- 
dinary point of technical facility, he 
gives an effect to his readings of 
these admirable productions, which 
has hardly been reached by ary 
artist since Mendelssohn. Hallé ex- 
cels particularly in his playing with 
the orchestra. His fine tone, elegant 
phrasing, clear and distinct touch, : and 
the art with which he distributes the 
light and shade of his solos, so as 
when necessary to throw the accom- 
panying instruments into prominence, 
make him a most valuable exponent 
of the concertos of Beethoven. He 
is less successful in compositions of 
the new romantic or sprawling school 
of Liszt, Chopin, Heller, &c., which 
we have also heard him attempt; 
but in a solo sonata, or a classical 
concerto, the graceful talent of M. 
Hallé is rarely equalled. While he 
has been receiving the suffrages of 
the more cultivated listeners, a young 
lady performer, named Goddard, has 
carried off much applause through 
her fine touch, her neat and polished 
mechanism, and the promise which 
she gives of future excellence. Young 
as is Miss Goddard, scarcely any one 
has so well succeeded in public in 
the compositions of Thalberg; of 
whose style she has thoroughly con- 
quered the petuliarities, though at 
present naturally deficient in the 
physical power which gives them 
their imposing effect and character. 

‘ Solo violin playing has been ex- 
hibited by Molique, Cooper, Sainton, 
and Blagrove, with a pleasant and 
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instructive contrast in the individu- 
ality ofeach player. Molique stands 
incomparably at the head of them as 
a musician. His concertos are con- 
structed with elegance and regularity ; 
the orchestral parts are put ‘together 
with skill and judgment, and in the 
pleasing and often fanciful character 
of his solo passages he reminds the 
hearer of Hummel. Yet, as a per- 
former, he possesses a certain hard- 
ness, and is deficient in breadth of 
style. We heard him play his con- 
certo in A minor without being 
much touched by any beauties elicited 
from the principal instrument, though 
the orchestra often commanded ad- 
miration from the masterly handling 
which it displayed. The success of 
Molique in the classical track of 
composition is great, but in executing 
even his own music he leaves much 
to be desired. 

Mendelssohn's violin concerto, a 
symphonic production on the model 
of Beethoven, was played by Mr. 
Cooper with that strength and bril- 
liancy which won him on a previous 
occasion the plaudits of the Philhar- 
monic audience. M. Sainton has 
attempted much of the music of 
Spohr, but in a style of exaggeration 
peculiar to himself, which effectually 
disguises and conceals the real mean- 
ing of the author. ‘The best music, 
delivered with this excess of gro- 
tesque and florid sentimentality, de- 
generates into mere fiddling, and 
attains scarcely any higher interest 
than belongs to the display of the 
performer's | mechanism. Blagrove, 
like our English Lindley, continues 
to maintain a high place among com- 
petitors for precedence in the solo, 
by the striking individuality of his 
tone, which is distinguished by a 
sweetness of quality scarcely attained 
by any performer in our experience. 
With this capacity to form a remark- 
able tone, which always strikes the 
hearer with pleasure, he has natural 
deficiencies to contend against—and 
notwithstanding the purity of his 
style, his playing is in general too 
phlegmatic and unimpassioned. 

Of all the solo playing at the Na- 
tional Concerts, none perhaps de- 
serves to be noticed in higher terms 
of praise than Piatti’s exhibitions on 
the violoncello. Piatti seems gifted 
with every quality to form a great 
player. The variety of effects which 
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he draws from his instrument, and 
the equal manner in which he plays 
across the strings through the whole 
compass of the violoncello, exhibit 
the perfection of the artist, and we 
really think that nothing so finished 
has been heard since Paganini. Mr. 
Richardson, the flute-player, showed 
his crisp and rapid execution in 
Drouet’s variations on Rule Britan~ 
nia. Such is an outline of the chief 
artistic displays which have given 
brilliancy to the programmes of the 
National Concerts, and enabled the 
public at large to form as just an 
idea of the latest advances in every 
branch of practical skill, as has hi- 
therto been attainable only by Phil- 
harmonic audiences. 

Mixed with selections of a kind 
which aroused the lighter feelings of 
curiosity, we had subjects of graver 
admiration, and the performances of 
the Berlin choir must be numbered 
among those most surprising and 
unexpected musical events which 
stamp an indelible impression on the 
memory. Such startling purity of 
combination coming suddenly upon 
us from a country which was never 
greatly esteemed for its singers, 
affords honourable testimony to the 
zeal and success with which vocal 
harmony is cultivated in Germany, 
and the occasion on which we first 
learned the powers and accomplish- 
ments of the Berlin choir will always 
remain an era in our experience. 
The first striking impression is the 
wonderful unity of their perform- 
ance and the kindred quality of their 
tones, which seem to belong through- 
out to solo singers. That the boys 
in the highest soprano parts never 
get flat, and that the whole choir 
begin and leave off at the same pitch, 
though singing long and arduous 
pieces of unaccompanied ancient 
music, beset with discords and sus- 

nsions, trying to the best ear, is a 
act for which the mere diligent 
practice of singing will scarcely ac- 
count. For this the ear and the 
capacity of the voice must be forti- 
fied by the study of harmony and 
the practice of an instrument, and 
thus it is that these German singers 
have obtained their excellence. The 
power to dissect and analyse a com- 
position enables each performer to 


— with exactitude his indi- 
ual contribution to the general 
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effect. To hear the Berlin choir 
commence with precision, after a 
brief period of silence, a full har- 
monious chord in the most remote 
key from that which last struck the 
ear—as truly as an organ - player 
produces a fine and instantaneous 
harmonious combination from the 
swell and pedals of his instrument-—— 
is the more surprising, as the minute 
sounds of the fork which gives the 
pitch to the singers are quite un- 
heard by the listeners. The effect 
of all this is as beautiful as it is 
new. 

In contrast with the clear high 
pipes of the boys, who sing with an 
absence of effort which contributes 
greatly to the repose and enjoyment 
of the hearer, there are basses, who 
in the closes of the harmony give, 
sotto voce, the fine, grave effects of 
the pedal notes of an organ; singing 
down to double D and C sharp in 
tones of as much softness as volume. 
Nor are the tenors wanting in the 
finer qualities of expression, though 
German tenors have mostly a pecu- 
liarity in the formation of their tones 
which prevents their reaching the 
ideal of purity. The choir have, how- 
ever, perfectly learned to swell and 
diminish their tones by degrees—an 
art much studied at Berlin, and exem- 
plified to perfection by the dramatic 
orchestras of that city in accompanied 
recitative—their harmonies, conse- 
quently, being also nicely in tune, 
produce an exquisite effect. A part 
song by Mendelssohn, sung without 
the boys, almost suspended the breath 
of hearers by its delicious and melt- 
ing harmony. The old music of the 
Venetian master, Lotti, and Mozart’s 
Ave verum, formed noble specimens 
of the abilities of this choir, in whom, 
though we have a high opinion of 
the professional choristers of Eng- 
land, we have yet found something 
so superior, that their presence 
among us must tend to improve and 
elevate the general standard of cho- 
ral singing. 

Mr. Macfarren’scantata The Sleeper 
Awakened, is a sort of comic opera, 
without scenery, costume, or action. 
It is a work of some pretension and 
considerable merit, the long con- 
certed pieces being put together with 
the skill of one well read in the great 
masters; and these full pieces are 
interspersed with pretty ballads, 
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which have been effectively sung by 
Mademoiselle Angri and Mr. Sims 
Reeves. This composition, however, 
has, we fear, not had that attraction 
for the public which will render it a 
remunerative speculation to the di- 
rectors. 

After the service towards legiti- 
mate and high art performed at the 
National Concerts, we regret to ob- 
serve that the committee, who ought 
to have kept their plan as distinct as 
possible from that of M. Jullien, 
condescended to place themselves on 
a level with him, by engaging in a 
Quadrille of all Nations, with a 
chorus and three military bands. 
Labitzky is, however, a superior man 
in his way. The melodies of his 
waltzes are elegant, and his mode of 
instrumentation is masterly. The 
parts of his compositions are dis- 
tributed with a very pleasing variety, 
and they are so subdued that in the 
largest orchestra the effect of music 
is produced without noise. 

A new symphony by Spolr is 
the last great novelty at the Na- 
tional Concerts. We see in the se- 
lection of such compositions what 
it is that the committee desire to 
givé; and acknowledging their in- 
tention to confer a benefit on the 
art by placing the public in a capa- 
city to judge of the best things, feel 
that the interest of music itself is 
concerned in the remunerative cha- 
racter of theirexperiment. It would 
be gratifying to find that London 
afforded sufficient patronage to place 
upon a permanent footing a specu- 
lation so well begun and liberally 
carried out as the National Concerts. 
But we fear that the plan is too 
magnificent to last ; for when it in- 
cludes, not only an immense orchestra 
of our standard musical forces, but 
the importation of whole troops of 
foreign auxiliaries, the treasury be- 
comes exhausted of sums equal to 
the cost of the most splendid dra- 
matic pageant, with all its appur- 
tenances, costume, scenery, &c. Our 
fears make us speak, though un- 
willingly, on this head. Whatever 
may be the final result of the under- 
taking, it has hitherto surprized and 
delighted us ; and should its seasons 
be permanent, it will become an or- 
nament as well as a benefit to the 
metropolis. 

The commencement of a series of 
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concerts by the pupils of Mr. John 
Hullah’s classes took place on Wed- 
nesday the 20th at St. Martin's Hall. 
The Mass in C of Beethoven opened 
the first concert, and considering the 
many difficulties, both of time and 
intonation, which abound in that 
choral work, the execution was highly 
creditable, and was in parts charac- 
terized by a precision beyond what 
we have hitherto observed in a cho- 
rus so numerous. We have no 
doubt, from the evident care and 
pains which have been bestowed in 
getting up this work—certainly, as a 
whole, the most genial and complete 
conception of the composer in sacred 
music—that this society will make 
the Mass in C their own. Nothing 
could be better than the choral ren- 
dering of the exquisitely poetical 
Kyrie; but it may be observed of 
the quartet of solo singers, that a 
more subdued and quiet delivery of 
their parts would have been more in 
keeping with the character of the 
composition, and have contributed to 
a completer blending of their voices 
when they sang together. The solos 
of a mass do not require the osten- 
tatious tone of a grand air or scena, 
and this should be well considered 
by those to whom the parts are en- 
trusted. Miss Birch, Mrs. Noble, 
Mr. Lockey, and Mr. F. Bodda, sup- 
ported the solos in other respects 
effectively. The Gloria, particularly, 
in the first part, was admirably per- 
formed ; and the only parts of the 
Mass which left anything to be de- 
sired from the further practise of 
this interesting choral body, are cer- 
tain passages in the fugue Et vilam, 
and from the ‘Sanctus’ to the end. 
The entrances of the chorus and 
solos are here so complicated with 
orchestral features as to render the 
perfect execution of the music very 
difficult of attainment from so nu- 
merous a body of performers. Every 
indication is given, however, of that 
final completeness in rendering this 
elaborate Mass which can only be 
expected from a body of singers who 
pursue their practise steadily toge- 
ther, and thus improve individually 
and collectively. Mr. Hullah’s or- 
chestra contains excellent players, 
particularly among the stringed in- 
struments; but considering the nu- 
merous choir which he has collected, 
its proportions in modern symphonic 
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works will bear to be increased. 
The audience sat in silent amazement 
at the colossal ideas of Beethoven, 
and paid the highest tribute to his 
work in their respectful attention. 
Handel's L’Allegro and Jl Pen- 
seroso—or, rather, selections from 
the most favourite pieces of those 
works, introduced by one of the or- 
chestral concertos of the composer, 
formed the secular division of the 
entertainment. We can hardly ex- 
press the pleasure with which the 
revival of this forgotten novelty 
affected us, and every ear seemed to 
participate in the same feeling. This 
concerto was one in G, of which the 
prominent parts are for two violins 
and a violoncello, and it contains 
such passages of melody and power- 
fully marked character that no lis- 
tener could remain insensible to its 
merit: independently of this, too, 
the soli parts to the concerto being 
long disused in the modern style of 
works of that class—one instrument 
alone occupying attention—produced 
an impression most agreeably new 
and piquant. Mr. Blagrove played 
the principal violin with rare per- 


fection: the tone, the purity of in- 
tonation, the smoothness, were not 
to be excelled ; and in rendering the 
passages he showed the well-read 
musician in his appreciation of the 


qualities of the ancient style. Mr. 
Blagrove observed the excellent tra- 
ditions of the Ancient Concerts in 
his manner of performing this music. 
It is of the highest importance to the 
art that they should be transmitted, 
both for the advantage of the rising 
generation of musicians and the edu- 
cation of the public taste. The effect 
of the tudéi parts of this concerto, we 
think, would have been improved by 
a moderate employment of the organ, 
which was certainly used in the days 
of Handel to bind together and sus- 
tain the whole. And while on this 
subject we would observe, that the 
modern practice of giving Handel’s 
recitative without any accompanying 
chords on a keyed instrument, as a 
substitute for the harpsichord, which 
was invariably used in his day, leaves 
the hearer in much doubt as to the 
progression of the modulation, and 
makes the performance of the singer 
bald and dry. The sprinkled arpeg- 
gios of chords in accompanied recita- 
tive are both elegant and useful ; 
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they aid and support the voice, and 
they develope taste so exquisite in the 
inflections of the accompanyist, that 
the greatest composers have accepted 
this office as one not ill-adapted to 
their position and their experience 
in the art of embellishing a melody. 
We should be glad to see a keyed 
instrument again employed in accom- 
panying with the violoncello and 
contra basso. 

Mr. Haullah’s scheme in the pro- 
posed eight concerts, which will oc- 
cupy his Society at monthly inter- 
vals during a great part of the next 
year, embraces much which claims for 
his undertaking a character of indi- 
viduality and progress. We are to 
hear new works by a French com- 
poser named Gounod, and Purcell’s 
Dido and 7Eneas,—which latter, with 
all the force the conductor will be 
enabled to bestow on the choruses, 
must certainly be an event most 
interesting to musicians, for the de- 
lightful character of that work has 
been well tested by them in private 
performance. Mr. Hullah thus oc- 
cupies some of the ground relin- 
quished by the late directors of 
the Ancient Concerts, while, being 
pledged to nothing more than good 
music, he has a freedom which they 
had not; for should any favourable 
novelty in the art spring up he may 
immediately occupy himself with it, 
without waiting twenty, or, per- 
chance, fifty, years. We forget the 
precise period to which his prede- 
cessors restricted themselves before a 
composition was sufficiently flavoured 
with antiquity to be admissable in 
the Ancient Concerts; but while 
Mr. Hullah remains unfettered by 
the regulations of this once venerable 
and useful institution, he has also 
great advantages in variety of plan 
over both the Sacred Harmonic So- 
cieties. The progress of music has 
placed him in a very advantageous 
position for getting up fine musical 
entertainments, and he should be 
well supported by those who have 
hitherto encouraged his system of 
choral education. An effective body 
of choristers has been formed by it; 
they are directed with taste and 
energy, and are producing the good 
results of their industry and docility. 
It now remains only for the musical 
public at large to hear aud judge of 
what has been done. 
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CHARLES DICKENS AND DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


ROBABLY there is no single in- 

dividual who, during the last 
fourteen years, has occupied so large 
as in the thoughts of English 
folk as Charles Dickens. Not that 
these years have been by any means 
deficient in events. This time of 
profound peace (as it is officially de- 
signated) has seen many a contest 
fought out head to head, horn to 
horn, in the good old John Bull 
style. More than one combatant has 
distinguished himself from the herd, 
been hailed as veritable hero by all 
his brethren, minus one, and wor- 
shipped accordingly. During these 
fourteen years kings have been tum- 
bled from their thrones and set up 
again, unless killed by the fall; mi- 
nisters have been ousted and rein- 
stalled ; demagogues have been carried 
on the popular shoulders, and then 
trampled under the popular feet; 
iruumerable reputations have flared 
up and gone out ; but the name and 
fame of Charles Dickens have been 
exempt from all vicissitude. One 
might suppose him born to falsify all 
the common-places about the fickle- 
ness of public favour, to give the lie 
to all the proverbs, to destroy the 
resemblance of all the similes. In 
his case this same public favour is a 
tide that never ebbs, a moon that 
mever wanes; his wheel of fortune 
has a spoke in it, and his popwlaris 
aura is a trade wind. Almost on 
his first appearance his own country- 
men unanimously voted him a pro- 
phet, and have held by the doc- 
trine with unrivalled devotion ever 
since. In every other subject men 
find matter for doubt, discussion, 
and quarrel; whether protection can 
be restored; whether corpses con- 
duce to the health of congregations ; 
whether man be what the Seotch folk 
call him—merely ‘mon,’ a curtailed 
monkey ; whether Colonel Sibthorp's 
beard be real; whether the Rev. R. 
Montgomery or Master J. Milton be 
the greater poet: everywhere the 
pu ity natural to the human race 

$ room to join issue on. 

And, specially confining ourselves 
to contemporary literature, we have 
heard men gravely doubt the philo- 
sophic of Bulwer, the perspi- 
culty of Tennyson, the impartiality 


of Macaulay, and the orthodoxy of 
Carlyle: Dickens only dwells in a 
little Goshen of his own, away from 
the shadow of criticism. The very 
mention of his ‘last number’ in any 
social gathering, is sure to be the 
signal for a chorus of eager admira- 
tion. Go where you will, it is the 
same. ‘There is not a fireside in the 
kingdom where the cunning fellow 
has not contrived to secure a corner 
for himself as one of the dearest, and, 
by this time, one of the oldest friends 
of the family. In his company the 
country squire shakes his jolly sides, 
the City merchant smoothes his care- 
wrinkled forehead —as he tells his 
tale to misses in their teens, mammas, 
grandmammas, and maiden aunts 
—God bless them all—their eyes 
glisten and flow over with the pre- 
cious diamond-drops of sympathy. 
We have been told, that when The 
Old Curiosity Shop was drawing to a 
close, he received heaps of anony- 
mous letters in female hands, im- 
ploring him ‘not to kill little Nell.’ 
Ihe wretch ungallantly persisted in 
his murderous design, and those 
gentle readers only wept and forgave 
him. 

How are we to account for this 
wide-spread popularity? Not because 
the author is faultless—he is too 
human for that ; not because his plots 
are of absorbing interest — neither 
Shakespeare's nor Scott's are so; but 
because of his kindly, all-pervading 
charity, which would cover a mul- 
titude of failings, because of his 
genial humour and exquisite com- 
prehension of the national character 
and manners, because of his tender- 
ness, because of his purity, and, above 
all, because of his deep reverence for 
the household sanctities, his enthu- 
siastic worship of the household gods. 

By means of all these blandish- 
ments he has nestled close to our 
hearts, and most men would as soon 
think of dissecting a first cousin as 
of criticizing Charles Dickens. More- 
over, he is so thoroughly English, 
and is now part and parcel of that 
mighty a te of national fame 
which we feel bound to defend on all 
points against every attack. Upon 
our every-day his influence 
has been immense —for better or 
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worse. We began by using Weller- 
isms and Gampisms in fun, till they 
have got blended insensibly with our 
stock of conversational phrases ; and 
now in our most serious moments we 
talk slang unwittingly, to the great 
disgust of the old school, who com- 
plain that, instead of seeking the ‘ well 
of English undefiled’ by Twickenham, 
we draw at haphazard from the muddy 
stream that has washed Mile End. 
The truth is that people, as soon 
as they have done growing, set up for 
language, as for everything else, a 
fixed standard of perfection, and stig- 
matize all deviation by the name of 
corruption. Whereas in reality, 
fixity of phraseology would argue 
stagnation of thought. On the other 
hand, the increase of the national 
vocabulary may be regarded as a 
tolerably exact measure of the de- 
velopement of the national intelli- 
gence. Look at America. What a 
vast number of strange words and 
phrases have been coined, as expo- 
nents of strange things and strange 
doings! These again, by means of 
steam-presses and steam-ships, have 
been familiarized to England and her 
colonies, and, in spite of all purists, 
indissolubly amalgamated with the 
common mother-speech. A legion 
of academicians could not prevent it. 
By virtue of a law, as certain as the 
laws of physical motion or chemical 
combination, the slang of one age 
becomes the serious phraseology of 
the next. We have nothing for it 
but to submit, and talk like the rest 
of the world. After all, much that 
the purists censure as barbarism is 
nothing but genuine Saxon, which 
has been current by immemorial 
tradition in province or metropolis, 
and which is now once more intro- 
duced to polite life, its respectability 
being vouched for by a popular au- 
thor or ‘a good story.’ Pantagruel, 
Sancho Panza, and Falstaff, are as 
guilty in their way as Sam Weller 
and Mrs. Gamp; and for Dickens it 
may be said, to his eternal honour, 
that if he has corrupted our tongue 
ever so much, his whole efforts have 
been directed to purify our hearts. 
The time will come when ‘ ‘The 
Life of Charles Dickens’ (in half-a- 
dozen volumes), will take its place 
beside the lives of Samuel Johnson 
and Walter Scott, when the curious 
public will be able to ascertain what 
VOL. XLII. NO. CCLIT. 
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and whom he had to dinner on any 
given day (say the Ist of December, 
1850), with all manner of statistics 
respecting the Lion's private life. 
Meanwhile we must be content with 
such scanty and scattered notices as 
he has given of himself in the pre- 
faces to his various books, especially 
those prefixed to the recent cheap 
editions, which, from their unaffected 
modesty and exquisitely polished 
style, are among the most charming 
of his productions. They show that 
the author, while proud of his suc- 
cess, has not been spoilt by it. 
The blaze of triumph has not dazzled 
him. . 

We are not going to quote largely 
from what must be familiar to almost 
all our readers. We give only one 
passage from the preface to the last 
edition of Pickwick, which narrates 
the real origin of that ‘ world-famous’ 
book :— 

I was a young man of three-and- 
twenty, when the present publishers, at- 
tracted by some pieces I was at that time 
writing in the Morning Chronicle news- 
paper (of which one series had lately been 
collected and published in two volumes, 
illustrated by my esteemed friend, Mr. 
George Cruikshank), waited upon me to 
propose a something that should be pub- 
lished in shilling numbers; then only 
known to me, or I believe to anybody 
else, by a dim revollection of certain in- 
terminable novels in that form, which 
used, some five-and-twenty years ago, to 
be carried about the country by pedlers, 
and over some of which I remember to 
have shed innumerable tears, before I 
served my apprenticeship to Life. 

When I opened my door in Furnival’s 
Inn to the managing partner who repre- 
sented the firm, I recognized in him the 
person from whose hands I had bought, 
two or three years previously, and whom 
I had never seen before or since, my first 
copy of the magazine in which my first 
eifusion—dropped stealthily one evening 
at twilight, with fear and trembling, into 
a dark letter-box, in a dark office, up a 
dark court in Fleet Street — appeared in 
all the glory of print ; on which occasion, 
by the bye — how well I recollect it— I 
walked down to Westminster Hall, and 
turned into it for half-an-hour, because 
my eyes were so dimmed with joy and 
pride that they could not bear the street, 
and were not fit to be seen there. I told 
my visitor of the coincidence, which we 
both hailed as a good omen, and so fell 
to business. 

This auspicious bargain was struck 
in 1835. Before the close of the 
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following year ‘ Boz’ was one of the 
most famous names in England. The 
young author had sprung at one 

and over the heads of his elder 
rivals. He had penetrated into the 
very heart of public opinion, and car- 
ried it by storm before the advanced 
forts of criticism had had time to 
open their fire upon him. And so, 
when they did fire, it was only to 
hail the conqueror with a salvo of 
applause. For, if possession is nine- 
tenths of the law, it is all in all of 
the battle. 

But a truce to these warlike meta- 
phors, which cannot without force be 
applied to one who has done more, 
we verily believe, for the promotion 
of peace and goodwill between man 
and man, class and class, nation and 
nation, than all the congresses under 
the sun. One good joke and one 

neral laugh melts reserve into 

ilarity, and converts the stiffest 
company into a set of ‘jolly good 
fellows.’ Boz, and men like Boz, are 
the true humanizers, and therefore 
the true pacificators, of the world. 
They sweep away the prejudices of 
class and caste, and disclose the com- 
mon ground of humanity which lies 
beneath factitious, social, and national 
systems. ‘They introduce the pea- 
santry tothe peerage, the grinder at 
the mill to the millionaire who owns 
the grist. ‘They make John, Jean, 
and Jonathan, shake hands over the 
same board—which is not a board of 
green cloth by any means. Sam 
Weller, we suppose, made old Eng- 
land more ‘ merrie’ than it had ever 
been since Falstaff drank, and roared, 
and punned, at the Glohe Theatre. 
In the interval Britannia had grown 
haggard and sad, and worn with the 
double duty of taking care of the 
pence and providing sops for her lion 
to keep him couchant ; and now, once 
more, the old lady laughed till the 
tears ran down her wrinkles. It 
has done her a world of good. La 
Belle France, too, who is somewhat 
chary of her applause, has conde- 
scended to pronounce Boz un gentil 
enfant; and Germania has learnt 
some things from him which were 
not dreamed of in her philosophy. 
For his fun is not mere fun. Had it 
been so we should have tired of it 
long ago. Deep truths are hidden, 
searcely hidden, beneath. Bacchus 
and his rout would soon have palied 


on the taste of old Hellas, but for 
the mystic and solemn meanings that 
lurked beneath the external riot. 
The baskets, carried aloft, to all ap- 

rance filled only with ‘ various 
eaves,’ contained in reality the sa- 
cred symbols of eternal verities. The 
mask grinned grotesquely, but you 
felt that grave, earnest eyes were 
watching = from behind it. So 
our sly philosopher dresses himself 
in motley to attract grown - up 
children to his chair. All expe- 
rience, as embodied in a host of 
proverbs—those axioms of life—at- 
tests the wisdom of such a course. 
The preacher is left alone in the 
desert, while a summerset thrown in 
the street gathers a crowd at once. 
And if the mountebank cares to seize 
the opportunity, he can make the 
spectators auditors. Or, again, the 
lips of the chalice may be smeared 
with honey, though there is salutary 
absinthe in the draught. 

And now that we are on classic 
ground, indulge us, gentle reader, in 
one more old saw (hacked though it 
be) for the sake of the modern in- 
stance, and instead of ‘ Horatius 
Flaccus,’ please to read ‘Charles 
Dickens.’ 

Omne vafer vitiam ridenti Flaccus amico 
Tangit et admissus circum precordia ludit. 


So wily Horace, while he strove to mend, 

Probed every foible of his laughing friend, 

Played lightly round and round the pec- 
cant part, 

And won unfelt an entrance to his heart. 

We have read Pickwick many 
times over, each time with increased 
pleasure. Nevertheless, in these re- 
perusals we cannot fail to be made 
aware of certain defects which escape 
notice in the tumultuous applause of 
a first reception. The most notable 
of these defects is the change which 
takes place in the character of Mr. 
Pickwick and his friends, who from 
being at first purely ridiculous come 
in the end to be objects of our affec- 
tionate sympathy and admiration. 
The author has himself noticed this 
change in his recent preface :— 

I do not think this change will appear 
forced or unnatural to my readers if they 
will reflect, that in real life the peculiar- 
ities and oddities of a man, who has any- 
thing whimsical about him, generally im- 
press us first; and that it is not until we 
are better acquainted with him that we 
usually begin to look below these super- 
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ficial traits, and to know the better part 
of him. 

The apology is, certainly, inge- 
nious; but it is one which can only 
be pleaded in mitigation. The au- 
thor of a book, the creator of the 
characters, is not supposed to be as 
unacquainted with them as his 
readers. Doubtless in this case the 
author grew fond of his imaginary 

ple as he went on, and felt, more- 
over, that by taking a more serious 
tone he could excite a deeper interest 
in their fortunes. And he was quite 
right to make the change. Twenty 
numbers of burlesque would have 
been intolerable. Yet the artistic 
ensemble of the book is damaged 
thereby. The fault lies with the 
mode of publication—fractional and 
periodical ; for thus the author has 
no opportunity of revising his work 
as a whole, of correcting mistakes, 
and producing uniformity of tone. 
This is the great disadvantage of 
publishing a tale by instalments, 
though the plan may be very suc- 
cessful in the £. s. d. point of view, 
inasmuch as many people can afford 
twenty shillings who will not part 
with a sovereign. It would be well 
if the writer were to abstain from 
publishing any portion till he had 
written the whole. But then these 
authors are always lazy, and rarely 
work without the devil at their 
elbow, waiting for—copy. Again, 
the club disappears entirely in the 
course of the story. All the better. 
Mr. Blotton, of Aldgate, was no fit 
associate for Mr. Pickwick. The 
Theory of Tittlebats is also unworthy 
of the Hon. Gent. The story of 
‘ Bill Stumps, his Mark,’ is obviously 
borrowed from ‘ Aiken Drum’s Lang 
Ladle’ in the Antiquary--the pla- 
giarism of a plagiarism. Moreover, 
those doleful tales, entitled ‘The 
Queer Client’ and the ‘ Madman’s 
Manuscript, are out of keeping with 
the rest of the book. They remind 
one of the nightmares which occa- 
sionally interpunctuate the festivities 
of the Christmas week. After all, 
these are but specs on the sun. 

Next came WNicholus Nickleby, 
which on the whole satisfied the 
popular expectation, though one 
missed the exuberant hilarity of 
Pickwick. Mrs. Nickleby and the 
theatrical people seem to have made 
the deepest impression. The hero— 
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and what a name for a hero!—isa 
mere walking gentleman. Many of 
the characters—Smike and old Nic- 
kleby, for instance—are distorted out 
of all human compass. Arthur 
Gride was a second edition of Trap- 
boys in the Fortunes of Nigel. Un- 
fortunately, too, about this time, the 
young author seems to have con- 
ceived a notion that it was his mis- 
sion to exterminate special abuses, 
and he went about the task with a 
zeal worthy of a Paladin or Hercules 
himself. ‘This time he fixed on the 
cheap Yorkshire schools, which in 
real truth are by no means the hells 
of brimstone-and-treacle which he 
represented them to be. In those 
remote uplands twenty pounds a- 
year goes a great deal farther than in 
the populous districts, and will keep 
a boy well in corduroy dittos and 
cold mutton. One of the most fa- 
mous of the schoolmasters there- 
abouts was unlucky enough to have 
only one eye, and a monosyllabie 
name beginning with S.; so that he 
was immediately dubbed Squeers, 
and his ‘establishment for young 
gentlemen’ Dotheboys Hall. The 
poor man’s occupation was gone, 
and the distress of mind consequent 
thereon was said to have shortened 
his nights and, ultimately, his days. 

In the next novel, Oliver Twist, the 
monster marked out for attack was 
the New Poor Law. This ulterior 
object was so apparent, that the 
effect of the tale was in some degree 
marred. On the other hand, the fun 
of the tale diverted people from its 
serious object ; and we are not sure 
even that the purpose was right. At 
all events the design failed; and the 
author, thenceforward, instead of 
framing his story to suit a moral, 
framed it to suit nature, and left the 
moral to shift for itself; which is 
a much more truthful, pleasant, and 
profitable method. Besides, these 
sweeping attacks are seldom wholly 
just or well-aimed. The reckless 
spirit of knight-errantry is prone to 
mistake windmills for giants. 

Oliver Twist is the only novel in 
which one can trace any resemblance 
between Dickens and Ainsworth. 
Bill Sykes, and Fagin, and Nancy, 
might have been creations of t 
latter. The Artful Dodger, how- 
ever, is a ‘ kinchin’ of Dickens's own 
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Master Humphrey's Clock appeared 
in a new form, and at weekly instead 
of monthly intervals. Mr. Pickwick 
and the Wellers were resuscitated 
without much success. But the ma- 
chinery of the clock was soon found 
to be as cumbrous as that of the 
club, and discarded accordingly. The 
Old Curiosity Shop, with Dick Swi- 
veller to laugh at, Quilp to hate, 
and little Nell to love, made amends 
for all. Only Tom Moore has cause 
to complain, that after Mr. Swivel- 
Jer’s misquotations his melodies can 
never be taken au sérieur again. 

Barnaby Rudge had been adver- 
tized to appear years before as a ro- 
mance in three volumes, under the 
name of ‘Gabriel Varden.’ Perhaps 
it was in part composed before Pick- 
wick. A Scott-ish influence is palpa- 
ble throughout. The opening scene, 
for example, at the village inn, re- 
minds one of Kenilworth ; the assault 
on Newgate smacks strongly of the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian. The Raven, 


we are informed, was taken from the 

life,—a favourite pet of the author's 

— kindly sat for the portrait. 
i 


We have heard that one of his 
friends, an indifferent punster, ob- 
served on some social occasion that 
Dickens was raven-mad; the only 
foundation for a story generally cur- 
rent about that time, that he was 
raving-mad,—he being all the while 
as sane as ever, that is, as nearly 
allied to sanity as a ‘great wit’ 
can be. 

About this time Dickens made an 
expedition to America. There he 
was received as if he had been a so- 
vereign or a soprano ; feasted, féted, 
banqueted, and bored to death. On 
his return he wrote the American 
Notes, which, though conceived ge- 
nerally in a kindly spirit, grievously 
disappointed the expectations of our 
Transatlantic brothers. The rage 
they manifested throws some doubt on 
the genuineness of their hospitality. 
They had counted on praise for their 
pudding. The quiet banter to which 
we in England had been long ago 
accustomed was incomprehensible to 
them. There was one passage, espe- 
cially, about a drove of pigs which 
Charles Dickens met on the road, 
which excited their ire amazingly. 
That matter-of-fact people cannot 
understand a joke, and persisted in 
fixing upon the unconscious author 
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some arritre pensée. Another chap- 
ter about the slave-trade was pecu- 
liarly riling, since it consisted chiefly 
of extracts from their own news- 
papers and indisputable facts. Let 
an American be the strongest i- 
ble abolitionist at home, he is iio 
prepared to defend slavery against 
all attacks from without. 

We will venture to say, that none 
of the multifarious criminals who 
have fled for refuge to the bosom of 
the Republic, ever deserved a tenth 
part of the abuse that was lavished 
on Dickens. One of our frends hap- 
pened to be at atheatre at Boston, 
and witnessed a travestie of Macbeth. 
Into the witches’ caldron were 
thrown all the most useless things on 
earth— Pennsylvanian bonds, Mex- 
can rifles, &c. &c. Finally, as a ne 
plus ultra, was consigned to the in- 
fernal flame ‘ Dickens's last new 
work,’ amid the applausive laughter 
of the happy gods. 

This unmerited abuse put our au- 
thor on his mettle. So he laid the 
scene of his next novel, Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, partly in .America, in order 
to show that sensitive young people 
what he could say of them when no 
friendly recollections bound him to 
reticence. The exasperation, of course, 
increased tenfold; and if we may 
judge from the sentiments of casual 
‘statesmen,’ still continues unabated. 
We have heard more than one apa- 
thetic-looking stranger express a sa- 
vage desire to ‘lick’ him the next 
opportunity. On the former occa- 
sion they only licked his shoes. But, 
we suppose Dickens would no more 
dream of showing himself in Broad- 
way, than Haynau of revisiting Lon- 
don. 

Mrs. Gamp, the virtual heroine 
of this tale, achieved a tremendous 
success. The United Kingdom pealed 
and repealed with laughter, though 
we suspect that the mothers of Eng- 
land looked upon a monthly nurse 
as too sacred a character to be jested 
with. Mrs. Harris was a glorious 
creation, or rather conception. Only 
the numerous and respectable per- 
sons who bear that name must feel 
themselves aggrieved, for their very 
existence is now made a matter of 
doubt. By one breath of the magi- 
cian the solid flesh-and-blood of all 
the Harrises has been volatilized into 
a hypothetical phantom. 
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Talking of phantoms brings us to 
the Winter Tales, now five in all— 
the Curol, the Chimes, the Cricket, 
the Battle of Life, and the Haunted 
Man. One might have expected that, 
a propos of this genial season, this 
time of immemorial saturnalia, we 
should have been treated to a duo- 
decimo of pure fun, and riot, and 
frolic, like Blindman’s-buff, or Hunt- 
the-slipper. ‘The reverse, however, 
is the case; in spite of a few comic 
touches, the tone of these tales is sad 
and solemn. ‘They seem to have 
been inspired by the night-winds 
wailing without, and not at all by 
the Yule-logs roaring within. In 
consequence, these tales are the least 
popular of all his works. Besides, 
the metaphysics and the ghosts do 
not harmonize. There is a natural 
antipathy between the two. They 
cannot be co-existent. Each class 
feels itself to be an anachronism in 
the presence of the other. We can- 
not conceive Aristotle or Archbishop 
Whately being haunted. There- 
fore, in this false position, the meta- 
physics grow hazy, and the ghosts 
prosy ; which, indeed, ghosts are 
always apt to be. Darius, and Ham- 
let the elder, and the White Lady, 
were obviously, none of them, on 
speaking terms with the soul of wit. 

Dickens's ghosts, however, are ani- 
mated by the best motives, and come 
from below to enforce the angels’ 
message—Peace and goodwill. He 
who lies awake of a winter's night to 
listen to the music of these chimes 
will rise in the morning, if a sadder, 
yet a wiser and better man. They 
ring, as Tennyson would have his 
Christmas Bells ring,— 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light ; 
The year is dying in the night : 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow ; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor ; 

Ring in redress for all mankind. 


* * * * 

Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right ; 

Ring in the common love of good. 
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Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


May the time come —we trust 
that it is even now coming—when a 
peal like this shall ring out from 
every town, every village, and every 
lonely upland church, frighting away, 
as of old, the evil spirits from men’s 
souls! Let the night-winds howl 
never so loud, or the earth be muf- 
fled never so deep with snow, that 
chime shall be heard by all with 
the mind’s ear, and the burden of 
the music shall be, Peace and Good- 
will, Goodwill and Peace—the old 
words still. 

While upon the subject of the 
minor works we ought not to omit 
all mention of the Pictures from Italy, 
which was the result of a Continental 
tour, and, we have no doubt, paid 
the expenses of the same. Like all 
that has ever come from that pen, 
it is pleasant, amiable, and readable; 
but still we are of opinion that such 
success as it had was due rather 
to the established reputation of the 
author than to the intrinsic merits 
of the book. Italy, ‘cradle of the 
arts,’ and all the rest that Corinne 
says it is, might be covered through- 
out its length and breadth with the 
sheets which have been written and 
printed about it during the present 
century. We have had Classical 
Tours, Artistic Tours, Medixval- 
antiquities-and-Machicollated-battle- 
ments Tours,—all more or less dull 
and valuable. There is still room 
for a Manners-and-customs-of- the- 
lower-orders ‘Tour, such as we ex- 
pected, and did not find, in Mrs. 
Stisted’s Highways and Byeways. 
Now Dickens, we should suppose, is 
not profoundly versed either in old 
Latin or modern Italian, and he is too 
honest to pretend it; he has nosterling 
knowledge of art, and despises 
the spurious cant of connoisseur- 
ship, so his observation was necessa- 
rily confined to the séill life of Italy; 
and his ‘ Pictures’ are mere flower 
and fruit pieces, pretty enough in 
their way, but far inferior to those 
larger ‘ Pictures from England,’ which 
are executed with all the humour of 
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Ward, the pathos of Redgrave, and 
the brilliance of Mulready. To them 
we return with a feeling of pleasure, 
akin to the pleasure of coming home. 
Dombey and Son has been out so 
long that everybody must have read 
it, and so lately that nobody can 
have forgotten it. We therefore 
over it, not without a tearful 
glance at little Paul’s coffin, and a 
smile of recognition for Toots and 
Captain Cuttle ; and proceed to the 
examination of our new friend, David 
Copperfield, who, after many trials, 
was at length happily settled for life 
on the 3lst of October. This, the 
last, is, in our opinion, the best of all 
the author's fictions. The plot is 
better contrived, and the interest ° 
more sustained, than in any other. 
Here there is no sickly sentiment, no 
prolix description, and scarcely a 
trace of exaggerated passion. The 
author's taste has become gradually * 
more and more refined ; his style has 
got to be more easy, graceful, and 
natural. The principal groups are 
delineated as carefully as ever ; but 
instead of the elaborate Dutch paint- 
ing to which we had been accus- 
tomed in his backgrounds and acces- 
sories, we have now a single vigorous 
touch here and there, which is far 
more artistic and far more effective. 
His winds do not howl, nor his seas 
f; roar through whole chapters, as for- 
merly; he has become better ac- 
quainted with his readers, and ven- 
tures to leave more to their imagina- 
tion. This is the first time that the 
hero has been made to tell his own 
story,—a plan which generally en- 


sures something like epic unity for / 


the tale. We have several reasons 
for suspecting that, here and there, 
under the name of David Copper- 
field, we a oe favoured with | 
passages from the personal history, 
adventures, and euedenne, of ' Charles 
Dickens. Indeed, this conclusion is 
in a manner forced upon us by the 
uliar professions selected for the 
ideal character, who is first a news- 
paper reporter and then a famous 
novelist.. There is, moreover, an air 
of reality pervading the whole book, 
to a degree never attained in any of 
his previous works, and which can- 
not be entirely attributed to the mere 
form of narration. We will extract 
one of the passages which seem most 
unquestionably autobiographical, and 
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which have, therefore, a double in- 
terest for the reader (the ‘ book,’ in 
all probability, was Pickwick) :— 

I laboured hard at my book, without 
allowing it to interfere with the punctual 
discharge of my newspaper duties; and 
it came out and was very successful. I 
was not stunned by the praise which 
sounded in my ears, notwithstanding that 
I was keenly alive to it, and thought 
better of my own performance, I have 
little doubt, than anybody else did. It 
has always been in my observation of 
human nature, that a man who has any 
good reason to believe in himself never 
flourishes himself before the faces of 
other people in order that they may 
believe in him. For this reason, I re- 
tained my modesty in very self-respect ; 
and the more praise I got, the more I 
tried to deserve: 

It is not my purpose, in this record, 
though in all other essentials it is my 
written memory, to pursue the history 
of my own fictions. They express them- 
selves, and I leave them to themselves. 
When I refer to them, incidentally, it is 
only as a part of my progress. 

Having some foundation for believing, 
by this time, that nature and accident 
had made me an author, I pursued my 
vocation with confidence. Without such 
assurance I should certainly have left it 
alone, and bestowed my energy on some 
other endeavour. I should have tried to 
find out what nature and accident really 
had made me, and to be that, and 
nothing else. 

I had been writing, in the newspaper 
and elsewhere, so prosperously, that when 
my new success was achieved I con- 
sidered myself reasonably entitled to 
escape from the dreary debates. One 
joyful night, therefore, I noted down the 
music of the parliamentary bagpipes for 
the last time, and I have never heard it 
since ; though I still recognize the old 
drone in the newspapers, without any 
substantial variation (except, perhaps, 
that there is more of it), all the livelong 
session. 

David Copperfield the Younger 
was born at Blunderstone, near Yar- 
mouth—there is really a village of 
that name. We do not know whe- 
ther Charles Dickens was born there 
too; at all events, the number and 
minuteness of the local details indi- 
cate an intimate knowledge of, and 
fondness for, Yarmouth and its neigh- 
bourhood—which are anything but 
charming at first sight, or on a slight 
acquaintance. We have reason, 
however, to believe that the sons of 
the land are as honest and true- 
hearted Englishmen as you will find 
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anywhere. We are indebted to one 
of them for the information that the 
local details in Copperfield are sin- 
gularly accurate, only in one place 

e says ‘the sands’ where he ought, 
in Yarmouth phrase, to have said 
‘the deens. Our friend also says 
that he has detected many Norfolk 
provincialisms in Dickens; for in- 
stance, he talks of ‘ standing anything 
up, where in current English one 
says ‘setting’ or a Our 
author probably uses such phrases 
wittingly, in order to recommend 
them for general adoption. 

Dickens is always great on the 
subject of childhood —that sunny 
time, as it is conventionally called, 
but which, as Dickens represents it, 
and as we recollect. it, is somewhat 
showery withal. Little David is 
ey as successful a portrait as little 

aul. Who cannot confirm, from his 
own earliest recollections, the exqui- 
site truth of the following passage ?— 


There is nothing half so green that I 
know anywhere, as the grass of that 
churchyard ; nothing half,so shady as its 
trees; nothing half so quiet as its tomb- 
stones. The sheep are feeding there, 
when I kneel up, early in the morning, 
in my little bed in a closet within my 
mother’s room, to look out at it; and I 
see the red light shining on the sun-dial, 
and think within myself, ‘ Is the sun-dial 
glad, I wonder, that it can tell the time 
again?” 

Here is our pew in the church. What 
a high-backed pew! With a window 
near it, out of which our house can be 
seen, and is seen many times during the 
morning’s service, by Peggotty, who 
likes to make berself as sure as she can 
that it’s not being robbed, or is not in 
flames. But though Peggotty’s eye 
wanders, she is much offended if mine 
does, and frowns to me, as I stand upon 
the seat, that I am to look at the clergy- 
man. But I can’t always look at him— 
I know him without that white thing on, 
and I am afraid of his wondering why I 
stare so, and perhaps stopping the ser- 
vice to inquire—and what am I to do? 
It’s a dreadful thing to gape, but I must 
do something. I look at my mother, but 
she pretends not to see me. I look ata 
boy in the aisle, and Ae makes faces at 
me. I look at the sunlight coming in at 
the open door through the porch, and 
there I see a stray sheep—I don’t mean 
a sinner, but mutton—half making up 
his mind to come into the church. [I 
feel that if I looked at him any longer, I 
might be tempted to say something out 
loud; and what would become of me 
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then? I look up at the monumental 
tablets on the wall, and try to think of 
Mr. Bodgers late of this parish, and 
what the feelings of Mrs. Bodgers must 
have been, when affliction sore long time 
Mr. Bodgers bore, and physicians were 
in vain. I wonder whether they called in 
Mr. Chillip, and he was in vain; and if 
so, how he likes to be reminded of it once 
a week. I look from Mr. Chillip, in his 
Sunday neckcloth, to the pulpit; and 
think what a good place it would be to 
play in, and what a castle it would make, 
with another boy coming up the stairs to 
attack it, and having the velvet cushion 
with the tassels thrown down on his head. 
In time my eyes gradually shut up; and, 
from seeming to hear the clergyman sing- 
ing a drowsy song in the heat, I hear 
nothing, until I fall off the seat with a 
crash, and am taken out, more dead than 
alive, by Peggotty. 

And now I see the outside of our house, 
with the latticed bedroom-windows stand- 
ing open to let in the sweet-smelling air, 
and the ragged old rooks’ - nests still 
dangling in the elm-trees at the bottom 
of the front garden. Now I am in the 
garden at the back, beyond the yard 
where the empty pigeon-house and dog- 
kennel are—a very preserve of butter- 
flies, as I remember it, with a high fence, 
and a gate and padlock ; where the fruit 
clusters on the trees, riper and richer 
than fruit has ever been since, in any 
other garden, and where my mother 
gathers some in a basket, while I stand 
by, bolting furtive gooseberries, and try- 
ing to look unmoved. A great wind 
rises, and the summer is gone in a mo- 
ment. We are playing in the winter 
twilight, dancing about the parlour. 
When my mother™is out of breath, and 
rests herself in an elbow-chair, I watch 
her winding her bright curls round her 
fingers, and straitening her waist, and no- 
body knows better than I do that she 
likes to look so well, and is proud of 
being so pretty. 

On the whole, these early num- 
bers, for their freshness of tone, their 
naturalness, and their quiet pathos, 
are perhaps superior to all the rest. 
One is tempted to make in favour of 
Dickens's fictitious children the wish 
which in our own childhood we 
fondly expressed in reference to kit- 
tens and lambs, namely, that they 
might never grow up into cats 
and sheep respectively. Diis aliter 
visum. 

Further on, how well the petty 
tyrannies and manifold meannesses 
of Salem House are contrasted with 
the mild and manly régime of Dr. 
Strong !—a broad hint ‘to parents 
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and guardians,’ who turn away from 

the good old grammar-schools, with 
their endowed masters (endowed in 
more senses than one), and send their 
children and wards to some ignorant 
charlatan, who by dint of shameless 
puffing induces a gullible public to 
try his newly-invented hotbed for 
young minds. We should like to 
send those schoolmasters abroad. 

Miss Trotwood, the kind-hearted 
ogress of an aunt, fortiter in modo, 
suaviter in re, is excellent through- 
out, though her admiration for Mr. 
Dick passes the bounds of probability. 
About the husband, too, there is a 
mystery ending in nothing. ‘The 
Micawbers, both Mr. and Mrs., are 
glorious, with their long speeches, 
reckless improvidence, everlasting 
troubles, and hearty appetites; the 
must be of Irish extraction, shenah 
the author does not say so. We 
never read anything more deliciously 
absurd, more exquisitely ludicrous, 
than the following :— 

* We all came back again,’ replied Mrs. 
Micawber. ‘Since then, I have con- 
sulted other branches of my family on 
the course which it is most expedient for 
Mr. Micawber to take; for I maintain 
that he must take some course, Master 
Copperfield,’ said Mrs. Micawber, argu- 
mentatively. ‘It is clear that a family 
of six, not including a domestic, cannot 
live upon air.’ 

‘ Certainly, ma’am,’ said I. 

‘The opinion of those other branches 
of my family,’ pursued Mrs. Micawber, 
‘is, that Mr. Micawber should immedi- 
ately turn his attention to coals.’ 

* To what, ma’am ?’ 

* To coals,’ said Mrs. Micawber. ‘To 
the coal trade. Mr. Micawber was in- 
duced to think, on inquiry, that there 
might be an opening for a man of his 
talent in the Medway Coal Trade. Then, 
as Mr. Micawber very properly said, the 
first step to be taken clearly was, to come 
and see the Medway. Which we came 
and saw. I say ‘we,’ Master Copper- 
field ; for I never will,’ said Mrs. Micaw- 
ber, with emotion, ‘I never will desert 
Mr. Micawber.’ 

I murmured my admiration and ap- 
probation. 

* We came,’ repeated Mrs. Micawber, 
‘and saw the Medway. My opinion of 
the coal trade on that river is, that it 
may require talent, but that it certainly 
requires capital. Talent, Mr. Micawber 
has; capital, Mr. Micawber has not. 
We saw, I think, the greater part of the 
Medway ; and that is my individual con- 
clusion. Being so near here, Mr. Mi- 
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cawber was of opinion that it would be 
rash not to come on, and see the Ca- 
thedral. _ Firstly, on account of its being 
so well worth seeing, and our never 
having seen it; and, secondly, on ac- 
count of the great probability of some- 
thing turning up in a cathedral town. 
We have been here,’ said Mrs. Micawber, 
‘three days. Nothing has, as yet, turned 
up; and it may not surprize you, my 
dear Master Copperfield, so much as it 
would a stranger, to know that we are 
at present waiting for a remittance from 
London to discharge our pecuniary ob- 
ligations at the hotel. Until the arrival 
of that remittance,’ said Mrs. Micawber, 
with.much feeling, ‘I am cut off from 
my home (I allude to lodgings in Pen- 
tonville), from my boy and girl, and from 
my twins.’ 

One of the finest passages to be 
found in this, or indeed any, book, 
is that description of the storm at 
Yarmouth, which flings the dead 
body of the seducer on the shore, to 
lie amid the wrecks of the home he 
had desolated. The power of the 
artist impresses such an air of reality 
upon it all, that we do not think of 
questioning the probability of such 
poetical justice. 

We have said that in David Cop- 
perfield there was scarcely a trace of 
exaggerated passion. But for Rosa 
Dartle, we should have said there 
was no trace. Her character we must 
think unnatural, and her conduct 
melodramatic. A wound, even ona 
woman's cheek, inflicted by a child in 
a fit of passion, is not a sufficient 
cause to turn all the tenderness of 
that woman's nature to bitterness. 
It is impossible that any woman 
could have behaved as she did when 
David brought to Mrs. Steerforth 
the news of her only son's death :— 

* Rosa!’ said Mrs. Steerforth, ‘ come 
to me!’ 

She came, but with no sympathy or 
gentleness. Her eyes gleamed like fire 
as she confronted his mother, and broke 
into a frightful laugh. 

‘Now,’ she said, ‘is your pride ap- 
peased, you madwoman? Now has he 
made atonement to you with his lift! 
Do you hear ?—His life !’ 

Mrs. Steerforth, fallen back stiffly in 
her chair, and making no sound but a 
moan, cast her eyes upon her with a 
wide stare. 

‘Ay!’ cried Rosa, smiting herself pas- 
sionately on the breast, ‘ look at me ! 
Moan, and groan, and look at me! Look 
here !’ striking the scar, ‘at your dead 
child’s handy-work !’ 
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The moan the mother uttered, from 
time to time, went to my heart. Always 
the same. Always inarticulate and stifled. 
Always accompanied with an incapable 
motion of the head, but with no change 
of face. Always proceeding from a rigid 
mouth and closed teeth, as if the jaw 
were locked and the face frozen up in 
pain. 
‘ Do you remember when he did this ?’ 
she proceeded. ‘ Do you remember when, 
in his inheritance of your nature, and in 
your pampering of his pride and passion, 
he did this, and disfigured me for life ? 
Look at me, marked until I die with his 
high displeasure; and moan and groan 
for what you made him !’ 

‘Miss Dartle,’ I entreated her. 
Heaven’s sake F 

‘I will speak!’ she said, turning on 
me with her lightning eyes. ‘ Be silent, 
you! Look at me, I say, proud mother 
of a proud false son! Moan for your 
nurture of him, moan for your corrup- 
tion of him, moan for your loss of him, 
moan for mine !’ 

She clenched her hand, and trembled 
through her spare, worn figure, as if her 
passion were killing her by inches. 

‘You, resent his selfwill!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘ You, injured by his haughty 
temper! You, who opposed to both, 
when your hair was grey, the qualities 
which made both when you gave him 
birth! You, who from his cradle reared 
him to be what he was, and stunted what 
he should have been! Are you rewarded, 
now, for your years of trouble ?’ 

‘O Miss Dartle, shame! O cruel !’ 

*I tell you,’ she returned, ‘I will 
speak to her. No power on earth should 
stop me, while I was standing here! 
Have I been silent all these years, and 
shall I not speak now? I loved him 
better than you ever loved him!’ turn- 
ing on her fiercely. ‘1 could have loved 
him, and asked no return. If I had been 
his wife, 1 could have been the slave of 
his caprices for a word of love a-year. I 
should have been. Who knows it better 
than I? You were exacting, proud, 
punctilious, selfish. My love would have 
been devoted—would have trod your 
paltry whimpering under foot !’ 

With flashing eyes, she stamped upon 
the ground as if she actually did it. 


‘ For 


And so she continues for a page 
more, with still increasing violence. 
Similarly, that scene where she seeks 
out the poor unfortunate Emily, to 
trample upon and triumph over her, 
shocks us by its unfeminine violence. 
Even were such a scene ever so na- 
tural, ever so probable, it would be 
wearisome from its length. What- 
ever conveys to the reader’s mind 
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unmingled pain and horror, should 
be dispatched as quickly and as 
lightly as possible, not dwelt upon. 
Rosa Dartle is not a being cast in 
the same mould of humanity as those 
around her; and she destroys the 
harmony of the picture. Such a 
character is as incongruous and out 
of place as one of the tragedy queens 
from a minor theatre would be pa- 
rading the Strand in full costume in 
common daylight. Fortunately Miss 
Dartle is not one of the most promi- 
nent characters, and only parades a 
back street, not the main thorough- 
fare, of the story. Mrs. Dombey, in 
the former tale, was a blemish of 
the same kind, only more conspicu- 
ous. We hope the genus is becom- 
ing extinct, and that the next fictiti- 
ous world of our author's creation 
will contain only the familiar ani- 
mals, and be free from the visitations 
of any similar Mastodon. Such crea- 
tures are common in the Radcliffian 
formations. If resuscitated in our 
era, they can be nothing but galvan- 
ized fossils, salient anachronisms, 
frightful to all men. 

This last paragraph of ours, which 
began in English, has slid somehow 
into Carlylese; which brings us to 
the Latter-Day Pamphlets in general, 
and No. II. in particular—that on 
Model Prisons—which has an imme- 
diate connexion with our present 
subject, inasmuch as our author has 
consigned his two villains-in-chief, 
Heep and Littimer, to one of these 
establishments, with the double pur- 
pose of punishing the former and 
satirizing the latter. Fourteen years 
ago he exposed (by means of the 
resolute Pickwick) our system, if 
system it could be called, of Impri- 
sonment for Debt; now he assails 
our system, systematized to the last 
degree, of Imprisonment for Crime. 
Then, we left our debtors to rot 
unheeded, as if they had been the 
most hopeless of criminals; now, we 
cherish the malefactors, as if they 
had been the bene-factors, of society. 
Then, we persecuted Misfortune, 
now, we pamper Vice. We have 
rushed from extreme to extreme, 
missing in our haste that most pre- 
cious of all things, the golden mean. 
Our Humanity has sickened, died, 
and been corrupted into Humanita- 
rianism. We admit that the error 
is not wilful, nay, that it may arise 
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from the kindest and noblest mo- 
tives; but for all that, the actual 
damage inflicted on society may be, 
we believe is, great. Our kind and 
noble-hearted pilots, being not over- 
skilled in navigation, in their fear 
that the ship might strike upon 
Scylla, have put her head round and 
run her into Charybdis ; which no- 
table whirlpool swallows up a vast 
amount of the crew's bread and other 
stores, without much chance of our 
being able to find them after any 
assignable number of days. 

Let us hear Carlyle’s description 
ofa model prison, as given in No. II. 
the pamphlet before alluded to :— 

Several months ago, some friends took 
me with them to see one of the London 
Prisons ; a Prison of the exemplary or 
model kind. An immense circuit of 
buildings ; cut out, girt with a high 
ring-wall, from the lanes and streets of 
the quarter, which is a dim and crowded 
one. Gateway as to a fortified place ; 
then a spacious court, like the square of 
a city ; broad staircases, passages to in- 
terior courts; fronts of stately architec- 
ture all round. It lodges some Thousand 
or Twelve-hundred prisoners, besides the 
officers of the establishment. Surely one 
of the most perfect buildings, within the 
compass of London. We looked at the 
apartments, sleeping-cells, dining-rooms, 
working-rooms, general courts or special 
and private: excellent all, the ne-plus- 
ultra of human care and ingenuity ; in 
my life I never saw so clean a building ; 
probably no Duke in England lives in a 
mansion of such perfect and thorough 
cleanness. 

The bread, the cocoa, soup, meat, all 
the various sorts of food, in their re- 
spective cooking-places, we tasted ; found 
them of excellence superlative. The pri- 
soners sat at work, light work, picking 
oakum, and the like, in airy apartments 
with glass-roofs, of agreeable tempera- 
ture and perfect ventilation; silent, or 
at least conversing only by secret signs : 
others were out, taking their hour of 
promenade in clean flagged courts: me- 
thodic composure, cleanliness, peace, sub- 
stantial wholesome comfort reigned every- 
where supreme. The women in other 
apartments, some notable murderesses 
among them, all in the like state of me- 
thodic composure and substantial whole- 
some comfort, sat sewing : in long ranges 
of washhouses, drying-houses, and what- 
ever pertains to the getting up of clean 
linen, were certain others, with all con- 
ceivable mechanical furtherances, not too 
arduously working. The notable mur- 
deresses were, though with great precau- 
tions of privacy, pointed out to us; and 
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we were requested not to look openly at 
them, or seem to notice them at all, as 
it was found to ‘ cherish their vanity,’ 
when visitors looked at them. Schools 
too were there; intelligent teachers of 
both sexes, studiously instructing the 
still ignorant of these thieves. 


Now let us hear Dickens, who 
follows as junior on the same side. 
(We ought to premise, for the benefit 
of those who have not yet read Cop- 
perfield, if such there be, that Mr. 
Creakle was the tyrannous school- 
master who nearly bullied little Da- 
vid’s incipient manliness out of him, 
and is a Middlesex magistrate, and 
leading Humanitarian. Not that the 
Humanitarians are all Creakles, by 
any means.) 


As we were going through some of the 
magnificent passages, I inquired of Mr. 
Creakle and his friends what were sup- 
posed to be the main advantages of this 
all-governing and universally over-riding 
system? I found them to be the perfect 
isolation of prisoners—so that no one 
man in confinement there knew anything 
about another; and the reduction of 
prisoners to a wholesome state of mind, 
leading to sincere contrition and re- 
pentance. 

Now, it struck me, when we began to 
visit individuals in their cells, and to tra- 
verse the passages in which those cells 
were, and to have the manner of the 
going to chapel and so forth, explained 
to us, that there was a strong proba- 
bility of the prisoners knowing a good 
deal about each other, and of their carry- 
ing on a pretty complete system of inter- 
course. This, at the time I write, has 
been proved, I believe, to be the case; 
but, as it would have been flat blasphemy 
against the system to have hinted such a 
doubt then, I looked out for the peni- 
tence as diligently as I could. 

And here, again, J had great mis- 
givings. I found as prevalent a fashion 
in the form of the penitence, as I had 
left outside in the forms of the coats and 
waistcoats in the windows of the tailors’ 
shops. I found a vast amount of pro- 
fessicn, varying very little in character : 
varying very little (which I thought ex- 
ceedingly suspicious), even in words. I 
found a great many foxes, disparaging 
whole vineyards of inaccessible grapes ; 
but I found very few foxes whom I would 
have trusted within reach of a bunch. 
Above all, I found that the most profess- 
ing men were the greatest objects of 
interest; and that their conceit, their 
vanity, their want of excitement, and 
their love of deception (which many of 
them possessed to an almost incredible 
extent, as their histories showed), all 
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prompted to these professions, and were 
all gratified by them. 

However, I heard so repeatedly, in the 
course of our goings to and fro, of a 
certain Number Twenty-Seven, who was 
the favourite, and who really appeared to 
be a Model Prisoner, that I resolved to 
suspend my judgment until I should see 
Twenty-Seven. Twenty-Eight, I under- 
stood, was also a bright particular star ; 
but it was his misfortune to have his 
glory a little dimmed by the extra- 
ordinary lustre of Twenty-Seven. I 
heard so much of Twenty-Seven, of his 
pious admonitions to everybody around 
him, and of the beautiful letters he con- 
stantly wrote to his mother (whom he 
seemed to consider in a very bad way), 
that I became quite impatient to see 
him. 

I had to restrain my impatience for 
some time, on account of Twenty-Seven 
being reserved for a concluding effect. 
But at last we came to the door of his 
cell; and Mr. Creakle, looking through 
a little hole in it, reported to us, ina 
state of the greatest admiration, that he 
was reading a hymn-book. 

There was such a rush of heads im- 
mediately to see Number Twenty-Seven 
reading his hymn-book, that the little 
hole was blocked up, six or seven heads 
deep. To remedy this inconvenience, 
and give us an opportunity of conversing 
with Twenty-Seven in all his purity, Mr. 
Creakle directed the door of the cell to be 
unlocked, and Twenty-Seven to be in- 
vited out into the passage. This was 
done; and whom should Traddles and I 
then behold, to our amazement, in this 
converted Number Twenty-Seven, but 
Uriah Heep ! 

He knew us directly ; and said, as he 
came out, with the old writhe,— 

‘How do you do, Mr. Copperfield ? 
How do you do, Mr. Traddles ?’ 

This recognition caused a general ad- 
miration in the party. I rather thought 
that every one was struck by his not being 
proud, and taking notice of us. 


* Well, Twenty-Seven,’ said Mr. Creakle, 
mournfully admiring him, ‘how do you 
find yourself to-day ?’ 

‘I am very umble, sir,’ replied Uriah 
Heep. 

‘You are always so, Twenty-Seven,’ 
said Mr. Creakle. 

Here another gentleman asked, with 
extreme anxiety,— 

* Are you quite comfortable ?’ 

‘Yes, I thank you, sir,’ said Uriah 
Heep, looking in that direction. ‘ Far 
more comfortable here, than ever 1 was 
outside, I see my follies now, sir. 
That’s what makes me comfortable.’ 


Several gentlemen were much affected ; 
and a third questioner, forcing himself to 
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the front, inquired with extreme feeling, 
‘ How do you find the beef ?’ 

‘Thank you sir,’ replied Uriah, glanc- 
ing in the new direction of this voice, ‘ it 
was tougher yesterday than I could wish, 
but it’s my duty to bear. I have com- 
mitted follies, gentlemen,’ said Uriah, 
looking round with a meek smile, ‘ and I 
ought to bear the consequences without 
repining.’ 

A murmur, partly of gratification at 
Twenty-Seven’s celestial state of mind, 
and partly of indignation against the con- 
tractor who had given him any cause of 
complaint (a note of which was immedi- 
ately made by Mr. Creakle), having sub- 
sided, Twenty-Seven stood in the midst 
of us, as if he felt himself the principal 
object of merit in a highly meritorious 
museum. 


The inference at which Dickens 
hints is identical with that which 
Carlyle draws; that is to say, an 
entire condemnation of the whole 
system. _When from points of view 
so widely different two independent 
observers have come to the same con- 
clusion, we have the strongest pre- 
sumption that the said conclusion is 
right. When a fortress, or bastille, 
is attacked by strong bodies from 
opposite quarters at the same time, 
the said fortress, or bastille, is in 
imminent danger. If the garrison 
do not forthwith bring some cogent 
arguments, or some practical proofs 
to bear upon the foe, their cause is 
lost. 

The coincidence of opinion between 
the two authors is the more remark- 
able, as they are probably divided in 
opinion upon every other subject, 
secular or sacred. We even re- 
member a passage in Dombey and 
Son which looks like an overt decla- 
ration of war against the great 
priest of Hero-worship. 

However this may be, it is certain 
that no one has been more instru- 
mental than Dickens in fostering 
that spirit of kindly charity which 
impels a man to do what he can, 
however narrow his sphere of action 
may be, to relieve the sufferings and 
to instruct the ignorance of his bre- 
thren ; while Carlyle, on the other 
hand, treats all such efforts with 
lofty disdain, and would cail them 
mere attempts to tap an ocean by 
gimlet-holes, or some such dispa- 
raging metaphor. But that is nei- 
ther here nor there. What we are 
concerned with just now is, that we 
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have two men, shrewd observers 
both, who, starting from the oppo- 
site poles of opinion, have for once 
coincided on a practical question. 
Fortunately both these gentlemen 
have front seats on the platform, and 
are sure of a hearing; we in the 
body of the room, though sorely in- 
commoded by stouter and taller 
men, can yet manage to raise our 
humble voice and cheer both the 
speakers as they denounce the griev- 
ous injustice of taxing the honest 
labourer to support the lazy thief, 
and the grievous impolicy of making 
the gaol more comfortable than the 
cottage. 

The moral duties of every indi- 
vidual are threefold in their aspect; 
they have relation, first, to the God 
who is everywhere ; secondly, to his 
fellow-men who are around him ; and, 
thirdly, to the devil that is within him. 
And similarly the social duties of 
every government have relation, first, 
to the Eternal Justice; secondly, to 
the community ; and, thirdly, to the 
criminal. Considerations of the first 
must determine the degree of punish- 
ment to be inflicted, considerations of 
the second and third must determine 
the kind. If a government (and by 
government we mean all constituted 
authorities), out of sympathy for the 
criminal, does not inflict the punish- 
ment which it believes the crime to 
deserve, that government fails in its 
first and greatest duty, and violates 
the divine conditions of its appoint- 
ment by ‘ bearing the sword in vain.’ 
Again, if a government inflicts pu- 
nishment of such a kind as is not 
likely to deter the criminal from a 
repetition, or others from an imita- 
tion, of his offence, that government 
fails in its second duty, its duty to 
the community. When these two 
primary obligations are satisfied, then 
we may think about the third ; which 
means, practically, that we are to re- 
form the said criminal if we can. 
Whatever efforts are made to reform 
him, they should be always preceded 
or accompanied by some punishment 
terrible in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the offence; but terrible 
always, both to him who suffers and 
to those who hear of it. Our new- 
fangled schemers ignore the first two 
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duties, and thus take up a false posi- 
tion in setting about the third. 
What wonder if they fail in it? 
We should like to know why those 
sentenced to transportation for a 
short term are not sent? If sent to 
the Antipodes, they might fall on 
their feet in their new world. As it 
is, they are returned, after a brief 
coddling in prison, to their old 
haunts, their old associates, and their 
old associations. Of course the old 
habits of crime recur too, with 
double force, for they have tried the 
punishment, and find it rather plea- 
sant than otherwise. If they are in 
want now, they reflect on the plenty 
of the gaol ; if they are ragged, filthy, 
and obliged to sleep in a ditch, they 
look back with regret to the clothes, 
bed, and baths, of the privileged 
felon. In the barren wilderness, 
they long for the flesh-pots of Egypt. 
For it is, as it was three thousand 
years ago, only too natural for men 
to prefer bondage with plenty to 
freedom with privation. 

But this is not a subject which can 
be discussed at the fag-end of an 
urticle destined to light literature. 
We leave it, knowing that the cause 
is in right good hands. Only, we 
trust that it may be argued tempe- 
rately and without acrimony. We 
would do all honour to the motives 
of those good souls who stickle for 
the reformation of the criminal; we 
merely differ as to the means. ‘We 
would have the State begin the work 
earlier—-in the lanes, and alleys, and 
byeways, not in the prisons; we 
prefer formation to reformation, pre- 
vention to cure. We would take 
the possible felons of six years old by 
the forelock, and lead them to church 
and to school, that the earliest lessons 
impressed on the little heart might 
not be the lessons of vice, selfishness, 
and brutality, but the lessons of 
reverence, odtenpet, and duty. 

We take leave of Charles Dickens 
with a thankful acknowledgment of 
the great services he has rendered to 
society, and a sincere hope that he 
may outlive by many years these 
new model-prisons, strong as they 
look, and may long enjoy health and 
strength to aid in putting a score 
of such nuisances pown.* ~ 


* We had purposed to include in our examination two other periodical novels,— 
Pendennis and The Ladder of Gold ; but our summing up on Copperfield has been 
so lengthy, that we must remand them till next month. 
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